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General Vacancii 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


INFORMATION RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 

Applications are Invited (or two key posta within this new 
Department: 

Senior Information Officer/ 
Information Officer, EPIC 

The Education Policy Information Centra la the focal point 
within England, Wales and Northern Ireland for the 
EURYDICE Information network on education policy, 
operating In all the European Community member states. 
As part of (he reorganisation of this service, the successful 
candidate will be responsible tor coordinating and 


Overset 



preparing answers to 
European network ar 


European network and helping United Kingdom enquirers 
to make effective use of the service. Broad knowledge of 
the United Kingdom, education field |s essential. Experience 
ol Information work and knowledge of at least one 
European languages would be advantageous. 

Information 

Development Officer, EMIE 

The Education Management Information Exchange Is a 
research project, providing a range of Information services 
primarily for education officers and advisers In Local 
Education Authorities In England and Wales. Tha person 
appointed will help maintain and develop the EMiE 
Information services, key tasks being to seek new 
Information, answer policy questions from LEAS, and 
up-date the computer database. Secondly the Officer will 
support the setting up of Ihe new Department, which alms to 
promote Information research and development projects In 
the education field. Knowledge of education policy and 
administration at LEA level would be an asset. Skill In report 
writing and In analysing and organising Information la 
essential. 

Salary Scales*. Research OtflcerJSenlor Research 
Offlcer:- 

£8,080 to £14,125 

Research Officer:- £8.080 to £10,250. 
Placement on acalaa/gradoa according to qualifications 
and experience. 

For application forms and further particulars, please apply 
to Ine Personnel Officer, • National Foundation for 
Educational Research In England and Wales. The Mere, 
Utrton Park, Slough, Berkshire SL12DQ. Tel: Slough 
74(23. 

Closing date for return of completed application form8, no 
later than Wednesday 9th May 1 884. 

TTia Foundation [s art squgl cftwrLnltlat etnptoyar. . • ■ QSTf) 


. The INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 

invites applications for a position at Its Headquarters in 
F Washington, D.C. as: 

ASSISTANT EDITOR 

The work In the Editorial Division indudes both the 
editing and the production of publications in the 
fields of International finance and economics. These 
are generally of a highly complex nature and fre- 
quently include econometric equations, charts, and 
tabular materials. The incumbent will do substan- 
tive editing of manuscripts, including the rewriting 
and reorganizing of material, prepare summaries of 
texts, and ensure that published material ia consis- 
tent in style and presentation. The duties also re- 
quire the Incumbent to take the initiative In propos- 
ing both structural and textual editorial changes. 

Candidates must be native English speakers with 
extensive experience in all phases of editing and 
publishing. A university degree at the Master's 
level, with strong emphasis on English language 
and literature, is required for this position. Aca- 
demic qualifications in economics and experience in 
editing economic texts would be highly desirable, as 
would be prior administrative experience in the 
publishing field and a good knowledge of produc- 
tion technology. A sound knowledge of French and / 
or Spanish Is also useful. 

Salary will be commensurate with qualifications and 
experience. Benefits Include home leave every other 
year, allowances for dependents and for children's 
education, a' pension scheme, medical insurance, 
and life Insurance. 

Candidates are invited to apply, with a curriculum 
vitae, to the following address not later than two 
weeks following publication of this advertisement. 

Mr. Berend P. van Baak 
Recruiting and Training Division 
International Monetary Fund 
Washington, D.C. 20431 
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Coming Soon 

CATALOGUE 365 

General Antiquarian with strong 
flections on Early Printed Books, 
Travel, Military. 

Jamas Thin 

33-89 South Bridge, Edinburgh 

(3367) 


THB GRKBNLIST MONTHLY. 

1,000 old books In each lanr-i. 
Sample copy free. Wrlg»ay-a 
Books, Eccleaflald. Sheffield, 
i LI 14 

100 YBARS OP CHILDREN'S 
BOOK!. Ovor 400 Items, 
quality Juveniles offorad In 
May catalogue. nay's fiction 
predominates, Interested? 

Apply now. J. J. HIgden 

1 Books) 17 Beverley Hoad. 
Canterbury 0227 :6B9 1 1 . LI 14 

OXFORD BOOK AUCTtONSi 

Specialist. Sales of Llbrarlos. 
collections, books of value. 
Expert advice, free valuation. 
Tel: 0863 240241. El 14 

REGULAR general Hats issued. 
Tree copy from John Turton. 
Wiiiinpton, Durham. DL1S 
OHN (0388) 749770. LI 14 

MODERN FIRST COITIONS , lit- 
erature. poetry. Catalaaue now 
ready. Ian Patterson Hooks. 17 
Hardwick Stroot, Cambridge 
CBS 9JA. Tel: 0223 321^638. 

Librarians , 

“Religious Society of 
Friends (Quakers) 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications are Invited 
from members or attenders or 
tha Religious Society of 
Friends for the post of 
Librarian. 

The Librarian will be 
responsible for tho overall 
administration of tha Library 
which haa a staff complement 
of five end which contains the 
most comprehensive collec- 
tion In Europe or printed, 
manuscript and other mate- 
rials relating to tha Society of 
Friends. 

Applicants will probably 
oaaaae a recognised qualifica- 
tion In llbrarlapahlp or archive 
administration and should 
have administrative ability. 
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JsffiiSiS 

SPECIALISTS JN HIITOft. 
you don’t already rnS,. 
Catalogues Perhaps foil 
send for the lataiCo&T 
BOOKS. 3fi SopvrtllLaJjB 
Albans (33914), 

Russian books, cuib 
Issued. A. C. 53l‘ 

Staines Rd. i Twlduiik- 
Middx. It 

THE GALLERY. LsognW 
Wal l in □ ford , Oxon. Way 
36389. Wa buy uUdr 
type of book. J- 

BIOGRAPHY, art. Umn 
travel, sport, nstvnSiA 
history. Sprlnq Hat. Qi . 
House, Mara tlfl ltd , ) 
SN14 SLU. Teh ■ 
891279. ] 

ARCHITECTURE AND U 
ARTS. Hare * 07 i. 
bought A sold. "Q*Bca 

LecturraandMe^ 

• v s.MOR^r:sw 

mark the centenary ofw» 

at Tho Roform Club, Mi 
London at 9 pm oq W 


Speaker: HH^., . w 

Cnalr: Lady Vlolal** 

Admission b free bsU 
tlckat only. ApplKsU*' 
tickets to tho sponjdt.lt 
Cox A Partners UaM, 

»ai m f5yni,.MbiS 

tlon: B Lacey. L 

Business Services-,; 
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are subject to the 
conditions of 
. acceptance of 
Times Newspapers 
Ltd 
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available on request 


New Bool 


AVID CONSTANT! NS l Msppa 
Mundl. £2.40 Inc. P * p. espe- 
cial edition also available.) Five 

J sssonsf rsM, Medley, Hera- 
ord HH3 0NZ. Catalogue on 
request. • L13B 


Salary on a scale commenc- 
loBlnthe region or £11,000- 
£13,000, subjeet to review. 

Applications should be cant 
before 3 1/3/84 to the Record- 
ing Clerk, c/o Personnel 
□apartment. Friends House, 
Euston Hoed, London NW1 
||j. Tel: (01) 387 3601 aXt 

VVd are an equal nppor- 
tunitles employer. HtOS 
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Hilaire Belloc - hatreds and loyalties 

Victor Turner among the Ndembu 

Poets: H. D. , Trakl, W. C. Williams, Auden, Breton, 
Elizabeth Bishop; Poems by John Ashbery , Ted Hughes, 
Thom Gunn , Peter Redgrove , Douglas Dunn , 
Tony Harrison, John Fuller, Kingsley Amis, Craig Raine 
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TLS 

Subscriptions 

The TLS is read in over eighty 
countries throughout the world. 
A large proportion of our 
readers find that the surest and 
most convenient way to get the 
7X5? each week is to take out a 
subscription. Our subscription 
service provides readers quickly 
and regularly with their weekly 
copy of the paper, which offers 
an incomparable and up to date 
guide to books published all 
over the world. 

Simply complete the coupon below and send it together . : 
with your cheque to the address, shown. 
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Behind the mask of the Pythoness 


Gabriel Pearson 


H.D. 

Collected Poems 1912-1944 

Edited by Louis L. Martz 

629pp. Manchester: Carcanet. £16.95. 

0856354759 

BARBARA GUEST 

Herself Defined: The Poet H. D , and her world 
360pp. New York: Doubleday. $18.95. 
0385131291 
JANICE ROBINSON 

H. D.: The Life and Work of an American Poet 
514pp. Scolar Press. £12.50. 

0859676692 

Almost sixty years separate H. D.'s first Col- 
lected Poems (1925) from Collected Poems 
1912-1944 , edited with an introduction by 
Louis Martz, published last year in America, 
and now issued in England by Carcanet. It 
remains tantalizingly incomplete, awaiting the 
companion volume encompassing what Bar- 
bara Quest calls "the prolific years of . . . her 
most significant works' 1 . Martz's collection 
concludes firmly with H. D.'s war-time sequ- 
ence, "Trilogy”, which, in another perspec- 
tive, inaugurated H. D.'s most productive 
period, The self-limitation of this volume is 
eminently rational. As it is, it runs to over six 
hundred pages and besides making the whole 
body of H. D.'s lyric poetry at last available, 
corrects a long-standing but distorted view of 
her development. 

H. D. had seemed to be a poet of pristine 
beginnings and of oracular endings. What 
seemed to be lacking wus any connecting mid- 
dle period which confirmed an impression of 
her poetry as without human centre or histori- 
cal substance. The large gap in the chronology 
of her published poetry reinforced this im- 
pression- She brought out no volume between 
193 1 and 1944, when “The Walls Da Not Fair, 
the first long sequence of what became Trilogy , 
appeared in booklet form. 

H. D. had never quite lapsed from public 
notice. Poems appeared sporadically in Poetry 
and Life and Letters Today. More filtered 
through to the quarterlies in the 1950s and 
feminist periodicals in the 1960s. Now Martz 
has gathered together this scattered and un- 
published material in the longest section of The 
Collected Poems and in the process restored 
the full arc of H. D .’s development. In particu- 
lar, he has reinstated H. D.'s projected 
volume, A Dead Priestess Speaks, adding 
poems that seem to belong to it, such as the 
meditation on Lawrence, “The Poet" and the 
fantasia on Freud, “The Master”. Thus at last 
the dead priestess has been given voice; an act 
remarkably consonant with the hermeneutic 
preoccupations of H.' D.'s later poetry. It 
proves. that, however belatedly, writers some- 
times get the scholarship they deserve. 

A significant portion of A Dead Priestess 
Speaks coincides roughly with the aftermath of 
H. D.’s analysis with Freud in 1933 and 1934. 
The best known outcome -is the magnificent 
Tribute to freud , , published in 1956, which 
though demoiistrably not free from romantic 
- embroidery, on any reading exhibits a strict 

■ underlying commitment to truth. Here H. D. 's 
narcissism encountered Freud's objective and 
benevolent gaze which returned it to a renewed, 
less alienated possession of its own subjectiv- 
ity. But here too H. D. encountered history, 
not as a purely persorl&l devastation, 'but in 
Vienna, in the precise shape of the swastikas 
chalked! on . the pavement outride Freud’s 
house on lhe-Berggasse. ‘ - .• 

• , }. freiid helped £L D. to recover her personal 
history' the- cycle of compulsive rbpetl- 

• tions and Sterile fixation, Tribute to Fr eud itself 
bears xyltness to this regeneration, steeped as it 
is with taefriorte* of her childhood, her More- 

. viairi upbringing, the astronomer father she left 
^behind dp the. New York quay in 191). Freud 

• alto enMpraged 1 her -ittf work thretigjh the 

■ period Of : her involvement -with Richard 
-^Idingtoni D. fL Lawrence add Chdl^rayi*' 
Jp# latter^thpone^ her tnnnytobn ^e 
seethed pot to haVelovedpiuch hnd who, ironl- 

i ; caUy,-.b^biejhefhther of heiridilld, Ppttlita. 
i; ^Vpud tyidtpttly :"fe|t ttie- jwherie Mrit&'waS' 

• - .i-'lpl ocktpri[ :: fliri(c}; Vi?ed : herTO rewrite It as 1 history; 

The;, fact 1 ! thaji Freypuln preparation, 1 for- W 

ina Polind seU' 


cultural lustory. As far as H. D. was con- 
cerned, these various histories coincided in a 
task: "the ‘cure’ will be, I fear me, writing that 
damn vol, straight, as history. . 

The “damn vol” finally took shape as her 
autobiographical novel, Bid Me To Live, not 
published until 1960 (H. D.'s writing career is 
typified by such indirections and delays) 
though much of it was composed in the 1930s. 
The novel represents a moment of fusion be- 
tween various kinds of history, epochal and 
personal; it coincides with a psychoanalytical 
cure and is part of the evidence for its effective- 
ness. The restoration of A Dead Priestess 
Speaks is an equivalent in H. D.'s poetic evolu- 
tion of that “bridge" constructed by 
psychoanalysis between her blocked history 
and her creative future. 

It would be too much to say that H. D.’s 
“Dead Priestess” sequence issues wholly out of 
the analysis. The voice is still recognizably 
H. D.’s rapt, intense and toneless idiolect; she 
still retained the mask of the Pythoness, still 
chanted, even though the incantation becomes 
inflected with doubts, hesitations, self-ques- 
tioning. There seems to be a shift from sup- 
plication and exclamation to u more interroga- 
tive mode which one would like to think owes 
something to analytic exchange. The greater 
tcntatlvcness is matched with a tenderness, 
which stops just short of human warmth, 
as if fearfiil of intrusion. This is especially 
noticeable in “The Poet”, her poem about 



H.D. In the 1920s, from Barbara Guest’s Herself 
Defined, reviewed here. 

Lawrence, evidently a central protagonist in 
the sessions with Freud: 

No, 

I don't pretend, in a way, to understand .... 

I say. 

“1 don't grasp his philosophy, 

and I don't understand," 

but 1 put oqt a hand, touch a cold door, 

(we have both come from so far); 

I touch something imperishable; 

I think, 

- why should he stay there. 

> why should he guard a shrine so alone, ' ' 
soapart,: . ; r -- ■ •; v- 
' on a path thai leads nowhere? 

The beauty of such a passage depends on the 
finest possible tact in thp organizing of syntax, 
the flipker of rbyme (“cald door”,"so far”), 

! an almost Weightless equivalence of phrasing 
(“I say”, 'T thihk") And an extttmtoiy reticent 
scheme of imagery whtch plays off tactile ges*. . 
‘ tores agaliist terms implying both mptipti and 
arrest (so “understand" can attach its abslrad-. 

: tion to the concrete ’directness of '?gqai;ij ,, ).V 
. Tito , passage 1 gains in poighahey- When set . 

• agflfhfit ihe incident fit Bid Me To Live, whbre , 

• i the Hi Dr figure touches the Lawrence figure's* 

; sleeve: J; . .. ■■ 

- ! She put dut her hand. Her hand tduobetl Ms sleeve. , 
He shivered, he icemed to move batk, nwvc i^ny ;: 
like a hurt anlmtil . 1 . :■ only a; (ouch on hla arft made ;; 
: ' him aHver a^.fty : .:even this ^oiich (not heavy oh ': 
his sleoVc) seemed tp^d some sort of repulsion' 
through hildvjSh^ddiw. back her hdhd.; .. 



■' if veiha^it .^asnotsbe who had stHrtCdoutto 
•>jdre hielidf was himsejf with hla letters hnd last 
' - bight ^ 


The transaction with Lawrence is finally com- 
pleted only in the late epic-sequence, Helen in 
Egypt, completed in 1954, but not published 
until the year of H. D.'s death in 1961. "The 
Poet", like the other poems of “A Dead Pries- 
tess" sequence, prepares the ground for the 
later poetry in its evocation of a human world 
■more complex and qualified by history than the 
archaic purities and dislocated passions of the 
Imagist phase. 

Martz’s other major addition to the H. D. 
canon consists in the restoration to their origin- 
al form of the triad of poems dating from 1916, 
then titled “Amaranth”, "Eros" and "Envy”. 
These painful and painfully explicit lyrics 
flamed out of the failure of H. D.'s marriage to 
Richard Aldington. She fought hard to keep 
that marriage alive, but it collapsed in the face 
of Aldington's persistent infidelity, first with 
Flo Fallas and then with Dorothy Yorke, 
whom he subsequently married. (Aldington's 
behaviour may well have been a reaction to 
H. D.'s frigidity following the stillbirth of her 
child in 1915, when the nurse had told her not . 
to have another child until the war was over.) 

H.D. only brought herself to publish tnin- 
ented versions of these inlimutc poems in her 
1924 volume, Heliodora , disguised as impro- 
visations upon fragments nf Sappho with the 
gender of Ihe protagonists correspondingly 
altered. Martz rightly retains these versions in 
their position in Heliodora, They arc, in a 
sense, different poems as well ns different ver- 
sions. In the light of the originals, the Sapphic 
mask might be read ns rebuke nnd repudiation, 
which is how Martz understands them. The 
close autobiographical reference of the triad 
might well scandalize some literary theorists, 
but the personal context, once known, can 
hardly be wished away. Possibly they would 
stand up as pure dramatic lyrics. One will never 
really be able to tell, since they now come to us 
with Martz's account indelibly attuched. 

Oneway through this dilemma is to note that 
H. D.'s imaginative life was woven into the 
texture of her contingent personal existence as 
exile, wife and colleague. She lived her myth 
with a certain conviction: it was perhaps (he 
central modernist project to restore the inert, 
empirical .world to the transfigurations of 
myth. H. D.'s relationship with Aldington 
orientated itself from t he start through the cold 
delirium of the Oreek Anthology. It is equally . 
hard to separate her discovery of her sexuality • 
from Pound’s adoption of her, first as disciple, 
and then as "H. D. Imagistc". He reinvented 
her as a set of initials, abstracting her from her 
national and familial origins, turning her, in 
the process, into a kind of living ideogram. Her 
Greek idiom did not necessarily involve trans- 
lation from some more mundane language: it. 
was already the medium, as it was to remain. In 
which she roost passionately felt, thought and . 
suffered. FarH. D. at least. Aphrodite, "the 
shameless and radiant” was alive and compell- . 
fag in Kensington, Hampstead, (he British 
Museum and the druief counties of the west Of 
England. Paradoxically, the myth allows the 
statement of naked and immediate feeling: 

t hale you tor this, 

and now .thai your fault be leMi '. ■ . . i 
I wffuld cry; turn hack,’ ' v • - : 

kat .iriue the styupeteSa and radiant " i’ : 

Slay you for neglect. 

The idiom somehow makes it tamer for,H. D. 

to handle the Intimate dcsolatipns of her mar- ■. 

rfed- llfo: - ; • ; - 

I was not dull and dead when t fell 

back, on our ?ohch at niglil. . . < 

I wait not indifferent though J tupiod .. 

•. arid lay. quiet. • ,* 

: I was, not dead in my sleep • 

, The ^perial pathos. of this mpy reside in (he 
oahtrost -between thfe verbdt refinement: and 
. the personal misery. But there is also same - : 

; finesse of chlqilaiion', "Couch, ” does duty botfly: ; 
m the domestic nrticlo ahd archaic furnishing. • ' i 
Thft Greik' Anthology kiiscjjta Kensington in- 
teriolf. Eliot firings off a eimfiar effect in T/je ; ' 
ytoste /iiwd^th his 'Vfliyufi *w^ra . 

; “divari 1 ! is' undenlably'the bolder stroke; . 

1 ■ ^Isewhcre. lhe archaW idiom fuscs the un- 
. .usual bbt Evincing strains of grief ttqd disip- . 
r.terested ge.accc«U)': • ; ; ■ 

;; Is it bilKr lb givfi back ' l •; 1 *; 1 - ^ 

love lb your lover ir he wish it? . 
tor a ne.w fayoujrlte* ,. 
whi-oBj* Vay* -•'* • * •* 
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A History From the Norman 
Conquest to the Present 
J. F. C. Harmon 

This book is about the people who are 
usually left out of history: tne men and 
women who have laboured to make a 
living in a world they did not create; 
whose work has sustained that wealthy, 
ruling minority which is normally the 
subject of history hooks. 

*. . .his work is consistently interesting, 
clear, nnd authoritative . . . this sens- 
ible, fair-minded and learned work is an 
excellent introduction to the subject.' 

Noman Stone, The Standard 
£12.95 0-7099-0125-9 447 pages 
£3.95 pbk Flamingo 1984 

EVANGELICALS AND CULTURE 

IX Rosman 

\ . . she offers a delicately nuanced 
judgement on Evangelical attitudes to 
culture, partly defending hut largely 
condemning them ... I)r Kns man's 
Indict me nt of them ... is ultimately 
theological; it is here that she goes 
deeper than earlier annul Lis of 
Evungclicism.* 

Sheridan Gilley, TLS 
£14.95 0-70 99-225 3- 1 272 pages 

INDENTURED LABOUR IN 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 1834-1920 

K. Saunders 

Indenture suggests lack of freedom and 
the exploitation of people forced Into 
exile or misadventure. C joming ns ltdid 
after the abolition of slavery in the 
British Empire in 1834, many histor- 
ians subsequently have regarded 
indentured labour merely as c a new 
system nf slaver/. This book addresses 
itself to this assertion. 

‘An excellent portrait of a long-lasting 
method of cheap labour which is 
usually ignored.’ 

The Neur Line 
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C. Gittingi ■ 

In earlier centuries, death was very 
much In the midst of life since it was i 
not, as now, associated mainly with bid ' 
age; War, plague and infant mortality 
gave it a yeiY different aspect to.-ita 
1 present one- Theauthorshowalridetur 
how modern concern with the Indi- 
vid uni has gradually alienated death 
from our. society;- the greater the 
emphasis on personal uniqueness, the 
more Intease the anguish when an 
■■ individual dies. Changes in attitudes to 
death are traced through alterations jn 
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RISING OF 1839 
li Wilks 

-This book proscQa the first full study 
of the carefully planned rising of South 
■ Wales miners and ironworkers In 1839 
and Its collapse af the confrontation 
: urith soldiers of tlu-’ 43Tth re^lmejit In 
' Newport Wilks cstamlnes not only the 
rising itself, but- the factors, social: 
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What makes such simplicity haunting is the 
austerity of its opposition of “bitter" and 
“sweet", played against the fugitive rhymes of 
"bilter", "wish if and "favourite”. The choice 
of that lost word is itself a triumph of tact. H. 
D. characteristically hits her note with absolute 
precision. 

This Collected Poems marks a derisive mo- 
ment in the posthumous recovery of H. D.'s 
reputation as a major figure in the Modernist 
movement, with an achieved body of work that 
can stand comparison with that of Eliot, 
Pound, Stevens and Williams. She has be- 
come, too, an exemplary figure for feminist 
criticism. Here battle has been joined around 
the issue of her bisexuality and how far her 
analysis with Freud liberated her language 
from the dominance of sexual stereotypes. 
Meanwhile, the last two years has seen the 
publication of two major biographies. Barbara 
Quest's engaging and fluent study. Herself De- 
fined , comes in the wake of the much more 
weighty interpretative biography, Janice 
Robinson's, H. D., The Life and Work of an 
American Poet. Guest's account of H. D. very 
much lives up to her subtitle. "The Poet and 
her World", tracing the network of her move- 
ments, milieux and relationships, describing 
the rooms she inhabited, the dresses she wore, 


the sources of her finance. Guest takes a de- 
cidedly positive view of Bryher (Winifred 
Ellerman), H. D.’s long-standing woman 
friend and backer, faithful "Fido" to her 
“Cat”, and writes with enthusiasm about Bryh- 
er’s own life as a writer, patron of Joyce and 
rescuer of Freud, and of her work in film.and 
her connections with Pabst, Pudhovkin and 
Fritz Lang, matters which Robinson only 
faintly touches on in a footnote. She docu- 
ments some matters of which Robinson is 
either ignorant of chooses to pass over, such as 
H. D.’s abortion in a Berlin clinic. 

Although a devotee, Quest is not, like 
Robinson, an adept, and in an almost novelis- 
ts way cannot resist the interest of Bryher, 
much more a character herself than H. D. She 
cannot always refrain from a little friendly 
sniping: “a lonely woman . . . surrounded by a 
court, if at times provincial and limited"; an 
artist unhindered "ia her dutiful pursuit of her- 
self"; “Iter rather large feet tended to skim the 
ground." Robinson's book, scrupulously anno- 
tated, is written from a much greater depth of 
sympathetic commitment to H. D. the writer 
and myth-maker. The outer circumstances of 
H. D.’s life are seen as much more integral to 
H. D.’s artistic preoccupations. She quotes 
more extensively from her letters and elabo- 


Following Pound around 
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Dr Fuller Torrey, an American psychiatrist, 
was impelled to write his book largely because 
he found himself following Ezra Pound 
’’ around. "1 grew up in the town where he went • 
to college, helped build a road through his 
j V \ ‘ grandmother 1 * homestead - in Nine- Mile 
i i f . ! Swamp, and as a student focused on the work 
i -.‘V ofhis prot4g6T^ S.EHolTwq decades later I 
, began Work in the asylum he had called home 
'.for over twelve years." litis seenjis about as 
'.good d reason for studying Pound as T. S. 
Matthews’s confession that he wanted to write 
. a Ufe of Eliot because he had the samd initials. 

On rite othfer hand Toitey did work at St QLi- 
• zabeths (as ardent Poundiwis spell it*, I note 
that Torrey hr his publishers prefer "St Eli- 
- .zabeth's”), the Washington mental asylum 
i . wherePound was incarcerated after Jiis trial for 
\ treason was stopped because of an insanity 
!• • ; • . ' plea. Mpreover, . through '.the .United States 
<■ Freedom of . Information legislation, Torrey 
•-1- •/’ haihad access not merely . to hospital records, 

• : ■ but also to government papers relating to the 
: case;' One .therefore turns to his book in the- 


lished. But he is quite lacking in insight. He 
tries to convince us that the strongest bond 
between Pound and Yeats was a shared in- 
terest in the occult, and in doing so ignores and 
distorts nine-tenths of what we know about 
that friendship. He treats the great Gaudier- 
Brzeika "Hieratic Head" of Pound ai If It were 
merely a phallic joke by the sculptor and the 
poet, and ridicules "most Pound scholars” for 
accepting it as a piece of serious art. He cites 
the short poem "Fratres Minores" (printed in 
the first fl/ah) as the product of Pound’s sup- 
posed belief “that coitus was the royal road to 
wisdom” - whereas the poem in feet attacks 
those who would like to hold that belief. He 
adopts a consistently putting-down tone: 
Pound "by the late 1920s . . , was a semiforgot- 
ten poet «... Nobody paid much attention to 
him." Homage to Sextus Propertit(s and Hugh 
Selwyn Mauberley are scarcely mentioned, and 
those who admire the,Can/ar are condemned 
for approving “obscurantism for Its own sake” . 
In view of all this, it Isa little difficult to see why 
the "conspiracy of Harvard poets” (Eliot, Mac- 


rates with their assistance a more comprehen- 
sive commentary on such topics as the mutual 
influence of H. D. and D. H. Lawrence, the 
progress of Freud's analysis and the unpub- 
lished occult romances such as The Sword Went 
Out to Sea. 

The comfortable thing to say at this point is 
that the two accounts complement each other. 
Unfortunately they conflict in a number of im- 
portant ways. Sometimes, it is in matters of 
fact. Guest is emphatic that the Lawrences 
never saw H. D. after 1918; Robinson docu- 
ments a meeting at the house of Dorothy 
Richardson in 1926. Sometimes it concerns the 
quality of H. D. 's unpublished writing. Robin- 
son treats The Sword Went Out to Sea as a 
valuable contribution to our understanding of 
H. D.'s late period; for Guest - "nearly im- 
possible to decipher, it is an upsetting book as 
everywhere there is evidence of a disturbed 
consciousness”. Robinson is convinced that 
H. D. had an affair with Lawrence which was the 
basis for Lady Chatterley's Lover , and will not 
accept H. D.’s explicit denial, of which, pace 
Martz, she appears to be perfectly aware, be- 
cause it was made in a letter to Bryher - and 
Robinson believes that H. D. consistently mis- 
informed Bryher about the nature of her rela- 
tionship to Lawrence. 


leish, et al), whom Torrey believes to have 
ganged up to save Pound from execution as a 
traitor, should have bothered to do so. 

So Pound arrives at St Elizabeths, in Tor- 
rey’s narrative, condemned not by a court of 
law, butbyTorrey'sown contempt for him. At 
this point Torrey’s attack turns on Dr Winfred 
Overholser, the supervising psychiatrist at St 
Elizabeths, whom Torrey virtually accuses of 
cooking the books over Pound - Overholser 
was an admirer of Pound’s writings, was keen 
: to save him from trial, and therefore made sure 
the hospital closed ranks over the Pound case 
and never admitted to the outside world that 
the man was quite Sane. This may well be true; 
but again Torrey puts his case in so one-sided a 
fashion that one is left with doubts. To support 
his arguments he cites psychiatric reports on 
Pound - or rather the absence of such imports, 
for Overholper allegedly made .sure that 
nothing went info hospital records, that might 
endanger Pound's safety by questioning his 
insanity, '•• . ' 1 . 

Ton-ey's book is certainly not without value ■ 


•\, t : vi .* f » it .. | vc»y a vn«.kiiviviyi« imna vv iua uvvr iu iiu 

* j VS;** / .hope that if will Shed some light on Pound’: 

•idh k V' • • • {Statft of mlt\ti during die most important .crisis 

j *.! .-|f .V.' . ; of. Ws life. ' '• .•!; '-•• ■ 

1 -Uhfbrhihately.Tb'frey' hasi decided to pre- 

} • v* »u. ! 


J « - ' , evidence. "The biggest myth”,. he tells us of 
* • : p°t»nd at the outset; "was that he was insanq," 
j:No pqe acquainted, with, the Pisan Cantos, 
.rt)< | , ^tftteh.rit the very moment at which Pound 
| :i‘ /(according Jp hfe defence /lawyer) was sup- 
1 v/i'pose.d to bis. "mentally unfit”-, can seriously. 


Tailing 

'If the ciquds took up dust as they do water 
They would- rain the blood of those we loved. . 

London Bridge on a weekday morning, 

The dark commuters gathered like filings, • 

And the one among them who flickers 
)• Like r a compass to the. arms of Dominant House. ' 

You’re the last of the great biographers, 

Living in the echo of his footsteps, . . 

The recording minuter at his back. - : 

• Mist rises from the helipads and piers 
That Gothic swirl you’ve seen, in old films, 

When light comes off the pavdrtient arid the air’s ’ 

A lift from Turner, implying al) it hides. 

They have found a second body under Blackfriap Bridge: 
Is that -the way ho thbans to take you, 

Through the dripping gullies and fur-halls, ’ ‘ " 

A mbthinlhetenementsof the mink; trade, \\' t - [ • • 

■!■ Xmasked diver , oh the rivers cobbled floor?! . ;«/ • ] 

, A blackbird dips ddwn the alley, freak • • ' : • 

.‘ /Of the City/fls foxe^are and daffodils -v 
. ' Or The Hatchet buried by tippy Furs.; 
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He Is .-ictadUbgf yov*lntb^hIstoi(y;;' a ; ;V /-‘V':; ' 

!! ‘ Past • Zadja jy^ Qili^kn and . : the ' bieaVie^ \ t'~ •?/' 

adpi;i:whp^),’ bracking -and.' trapping <h i \ - ■ 


Finally, there is the question of H. DV 
breakdown in 1946. For Guest, Bryher ls®« 
more the hero of a rescue operation vAft 
repeats that of 1919; in that year she saviJ k 
H. D.’s life when she nearly died of pneunwfi^ 
"She seized a charter plane and flew H. D.ior 
clinic in Zurich.” The next chapter desertin'- 
H. D. as having "risen . . . from a breakdm 
so serious as to have required electric shod 
treatment". In Robinson’s version, "shews 
hospitalized forcibly, at Bryher’s direction", : - 
Bryher and Schmideberg "actually kidnapped 
her and imprisoned her at Seehof”. Against • 
what Guest represents as the entirely beam 
lent rdgime of the clinic, Robinson tells us Out 
H. D. “told Bryher that her problems had beta 
exacerbated by injections . . Further, 
Robinson quotes H. D. as writing to Bryher,^ 
was never really afraid, until that 'shock (rut 
meat', then I was so damned mad, I sort of get 
well." (Afad presumably in Its American, to?" 
British sense.) And in conclusion: “After! 
H. D. wrote some very angry and cogent teuat> 
that also expressed great gratitude to Bryher,' 
Bryher saw to it that she was released,” It iL 
puzzling that Guest never mentions Robing 
son’s book, though her bibliography lists Ifac 
American issue of Martz’s Collected Poems 
which cites Janice Robinson's study. 


It adds a good deal of material to the Pound 
biographical canon, and it will have to be d ted 
in any future discussion of Pound's sanity, fld • 
Torrey never tackles such basic questions «' 
the relation of poetry to sanity generally (k 
seems to know nothing of Smart, Ccwjxr, 
Clare or Robert Lowell), and his bqok neve 
lives up to its title, for he makes no serins 
attempt to explore the "roots" of Pound's f«» 
ism. The Ezra Pound of his book is jiuti 
naughty boy, a school bully. - k 

The Pound of the symposium edUedkty ' ) 
Daniel Hoffman looks at times more Vbr. 
figure in a shrine, and there is a smell of ibe 
sanctuary lamp about some of these Confer- 
ence Papers first delivered at the University oi • 
Pennsylvania. . The conference, a, one-dsf 
affair held in 1981 to commemorate tk 
seventy-fifth anniversary of Pound and Wlllfe® 
Carlos Williams receiving their degrees theft 
was held by Poundians for Poundlans, and 
there is no Torrey In their ranks. But the Inf- 
ers are far from being merely adulatory.; Hugh - ' 
Kenner supplies a fizzy starter/ which svigi^ 8 
that the make-up of the Canttw owes soW- ; 
thing to the heterogeneous nature, -of/^ j. 
American university curriculum; he-. j ; . 
Pound’s freshman course: English CompP®’ > ••• 
lion, . Public Speaking, Algebra, ; Geri® <■ 
Grammar, American Colonial HistorVi ■ 
Principles of Government In the UnJted.SWtf* ^ ; 
and Latin. "A kind of functional !- 

feasible between such curricula And ttw.Pdjg v 
Pound and Eliot wrote”, says Kenner, artdjjj j 
gpos on to suggest that the genesis 
.Poundian approach, and of The. Waste LdWi < 
may partly lie also id the scribbUngs 
college blackboard, at the end of a bdflWj | 

, after it has been used for a number .of differ® j; 
subjects. 

' A main course in tfie symposium is prw 
by WendyStallard Elqry, who doeshprbp 
; tackle bead-on one of the questions ignored i . 
Torrey ;why ;did Pound become antisertypH 
and what kind df antisemitism d>d he 
Thjere are alro some gleanings frdm leite*^ - ( 

by Pound and; \VilUams to James.' 

Pound’s /.genial; “.■long-suffering: j 
Lftughlin reveds .that he once tried' »■ 
clause in Ppund’p contract. that t^ere wfsw ,;t:, 
no antisemitlam in, the GanWi 
reply : ‘Ts the Djvjna GomraediS pfop a f 
• dr NOT? . , The; pubr / cap NPT^ 
•rontrol the religi^ 

, thors/ certalnfevii h^bife of Iwgueg^^i- ^ 
be weighed/ and prpbably.will be foan^^ ; jj.j 
ing;P' More- foVeming; perhapS» 

'admissio n'.tQ Laughlin 1ft 19*60 ,thay 
sometimes . bfeeti ; : giiijty t qf 
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If the non-specialist reader knows anything 
about Georg Trakl, he probably knows about 
his death: a drug overdose after the battle of 
Grodek in 1914. And if he knows anything of 
his life, it may well fit into the four words, 
“Drugs Alcohol Little Sister”, of the title of a 
poem by John Berryman. The impression is of 
a "typically Germanic” mixture of bleakness 
and luridness; a frail, self-imperilled, insati- 
able nature; and a poetry dwelling obsessively 
on death and decay, narrowly and culpably 
pathognomic. 

It Is the Germans who make a virtue of 
efficiency and diligence (Tilchtigkeity, yet its 
opposite, an almost total inability to live 
(Lebensuntaugllchkelt), is even harder for the 
more accommodating English to accept: espe- 
cially when it is allied, as it is with Trakl, to an 
unwavering seriousness and unknown depths - 
of feeling, of belief, of psychosis. Traki once 
threatened to kill himself unless he was given 
credit by a sweet-shop owner. The same com- 
plicated helplessness is displayed throughout 
his Ufe. As a small boy, he walked into a pond 
until only his hat remained visible above the 
surface. At seventeen he was found by his 
family, lying on a sofa, in a chloroform- 
induced black-out. It seems likely that he com- 
mitted incest with his sister Gretl, and internal 
evidence from the poems suggests that his 
mother caught them in the act. In later life, he 
tried repeatedly to find work and live norm- 
ally, but his attempts lasted mostly just for a few 
days. Even in his own ominously chosen pro- 
fession of pharmacist, it is reported, his fear of 
the customers made him sweat through six 
shirts in a morning. When in 1914 he found an 
anonymous patron (in Wittgenstein), he was 
quite unable to go to the bank and pick up his 
money. 

Physical impressions of Trakl centre on the 
frozen rigidity of bis features, his quiet, mono- 
tonous voice, and the evU, metallic, criminal 
glitter of his eyes - "Funkelnd-B6se", as even 
his late, close friend, Ludwig von Ficker, the 
editor of Der Brenner, conceded. There is 
something wolfish about Trakl’s face - malice, 
avidity, suddenness, contempt- and his poems 
contain several such self-identifications: "And 
he passed his days in a dark pit, lied and stole 
and hid himself -r a flaming wolf ~ from the 
white face of his mother” ("Dream and De- 
rangement”) and in “Passion” it is between 
wolves that a suggested incest occurs: 

Zwei WOIfe im fins t ere n Wald - 

Mtahtcn wb unser Blut in steinemer Umaimung 

Und die Sterne unseres Qeschlechts fielen auf uns. 

(Two wolves in Uw dark wood 
We mingled our blood in a stone embrace 
And the stars or our breed fell on us). 

Ini Michael Hamburgar’s Introduction to 
Georg Traki: A Profile, this dangerous and 
alien figure is domesticated until he seems to 
be just another black sheep of German litera- 
ture, under Hamburgor’s tutelary crook. Ham- 
burger’s is a dignified, withdrawn, almost 
Olympian performance in which he denies that 
biographical Inferences cap be drawn from the 
poems, and cfelrhp that “Trakl’s dominant 
aspiration was to lqse.himsejP. This may well 
be So, but surely the aspiration of his readers is 
to find Wm among the constant recurrences of 
figurea and scenes, their compulsive resump- 
i lions and variation^? To refuse to countenance 
: incest; is, if nothing 'else; unprofitable: the 
,,Tr|ld'Critic t Walther KlUy; quoted in Richard 
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Jung, Novalis, Goethe and others, succeeds in 
making compelling sense of what, without such 
a reading, would remain vague, random and 
imponderable. 

With the help of early drafts - Trakl con- 
stantly rewrote his own poems, often cutting 
them down by two-thirds or more - Detsch is 
able to clarify the “intermingling of roles", and 
produce a satisfying account of the difficult late 
poem “Passion”: an adumbrated movement 
from “incest - the boy and his sister”, to "death 
- Orpheus and Eurydice", to “expiation and 
transformation - Christ and the penitent 
woman". Detsch then produces accounts of 
alchemical writings analysed by Jung, and finds 
that they have in common with Trakl “the 
production of a unisexual being who is both the 
offspring of the incestuous pair and the result 
of their own fusion into one person, their own 
achievement of wholeness". (The phrase, n ein 
Geschlecht”, both “one sex" and “one kin”, in 
“abendlttndsches Lied” is, he notes, the only 
use of italic emphasis in all of Iraki's writing.) 
This being in turn is the dead or unborn child 
who occurs frequently in Trakl; it is Elis ("O 
Elis, how long you have been dead"), it is a 
conductor of dead souls, a psychopomp: “As in 
‘Passi($l almost all of Traki's human figures 
seem to be dead and yet continue to act as 
though they were alive in some way. His Is the 
poetry of the living dead.” 

This is lurid, heady stuff, but not the less true 
for that. Nor are its conclusions all that differ- 
ent from Hamburger's; for instance, that the 
dead are “more vivid, more full of life than the 
living”, or that a poem is "an allegory of the 
relation between innocence and death”. The 
main difference is that Detsch gives a detailed 
and credible occount of how such conclusions 
were reached. This difference is most plainly 
demonstrated in his excellent chapter on 
“Traki's Symbolic Style”, and the almost in- 
credible proliferation of uncertainty in Trakl’s 
work: the use of verbs to blur contours; the 
“frequent impersonalization of human figures 
through the nominal use of Indefinite neuter 
singular adjectives"; the juxtaposition of unre- 
lated observations, so that a poem of four quat- 
rains can- and does- consist of sixteen uncon- 
nected sentences; the “absolute use of 
metaphors", in which there is no basis for com- 
parison; the disconcerting use of the words 
"perhaps", "or” and “but". Against this, 
Hamburger advances the sentence, “Traki's 
ambiguities are not deliberate or cerebral.” 
Possibly not, but they are absolutely pervasive. 
Richard Detsch 's idea that they further the 
cause of unity by eroding concreteness and 
individuation seems just, and it is only one of 
many such ideas in a clever, sympathetic study. 

By contrast, Georg. Trakl: A Profile is a dis- 
appointing book. The bulk of it was published 
by Cape in 1968, as Selected Poems, with a 
parallel text. This has now had one poem, 
“Music in the Mirabel”, added to it, and 
Michael Hamburger’s “Dejection" comes in 
for Robert Grenier's "Melancholy". Christ- 
opher Middleton's blunder in "Western Song” , 
”0 the ancient sound of the little home" (for 
“Heimchen", a cricket) has been corrected 
(but then, in the uewly added “Music in the 
■ ■ Mirabel’’, Michael Hamburger has; misread 
"Feuerscheln’’ as “Feuerstein”, giving him "A 
flint lights up inside the room"; or perhaps our 
editions are different). Firmly on the debit side 
is the fact that the originals are not reprinted. 
This is a bad loss, because, as Hamburger 
admits in his introduction. "Traki's long lines 
do not translate well into English”, because 
English lacks the inflections of German, and 
because "Trakl‘s adjectives carry much more 
weight than English usage allows." He might 
have added, I think, that the generalizing fat to- 
ity of English' is a disadvantage: for“schwarze 
Verwesung* there is "black corruption"., for 
"herbslltche TrUumetoi” there is "autiimnal 
reverie” and for "Untergang" the reversible; 
“Decline”. The translations are. rarely, bettor 
than lame trots, with a pikucity of rhythmio 
excitement, an absence of grace and clarity to/ 
the .phrasing, a loss of the ; .unique, fefhb-less 
tone of. the originals. They, are cautious and 
. inhibited, aedhg under duress- "Tmmppls;’ is a 
. • sudeess, and there are, vivid passages in “Child*.; 
• hood" and "Hettan'V^uts^ 
ing- phrashig is conspicuously iiKftJhis! 
" . liqe . bf . ; Mjdclleton's “To; pne/ Who/! Died; 


elms by the green riverside." The appendix of 
five translations by an American poet, the late 
James Wright, is a lesson to the others in its 
naturalness: 

In the farmyard the white moon of autumn shines. 
Fantastic shadows fall from the eaves of the roof. 

A silence is living in the empty windows; 

Now from It the rats emerge softly 
And skitter here and there, squeaking. 

Compare this to Grenier’s version: 

In the courtyard the autumn moon shines white. 
From the roors edge wild shadows drop. 

A silence lives in empty windows. 

Easily up into which leap the rots 
And flit hissing here and there - 
surely a different approach might have been 
tried out in the sixteen years since Selected 
Poems'! One stumbles through these, with 
little pleasure for the most part, only - pace 
Hamburger - briefly electrified by the many 
occurrences of the word “sister". 

The rest of this Profile is mode up of Traki's 
prose-poems and a selection from his letters, 
with a commentary. Here, the matter of trans- 
lation becomes quite grave. Agreed, Trakl is 
one of the most difficult of authors, but surely 
Frank Graziano (or someone) should have cast 
nn eye over these versions. Roderick Iverson, 
the translator of the prose-poenis, has a 
cavalier way with articles and with singulars 
and plurals that is generally at variance with 
the original; his “Dream and Derangement” 
misses out two whole sentences; he renders 
“Gestalt” by “complex” or “complexity" ("his 
own bloody complexity rose before him, 
towering stiffly from the rubbish” instead of 
"he saw his own bleeding form, stiff with rub- 
bish”). Sometimes, Iverson just has no idea of 
the meaning and makes an impressionistic 
guess: "he raped the quiet child, and, reflected 
in the afterglow, saw that profound darkness, 
his own face". What Trakl wrote is "in her 
beaming face he recognized his own deranged 
features": it is n family resemblance, not a 

A 


mystical “afterglow". As well as countless in- 
elegances and approximations, there are a 
score of serious mistakes. With (lie letters, the 
problem is slightly different: neither transla- 
tions nor commentary, both by Siegfried Man- 
del, quite succeed in making the break with 
German. The whole section is informed by a 
kind of grimly resolute pretentiousness and 
enthusiasm that can do Trakl no good at all, 
with their talk of images “wrought in his Inner 
smithy” and the like. 

This publication, of which much might have 
been expected, and on which much depends, 
is inept, contradictory and discreditable. 
Michael Hamburger’s coolly abstemious intro- 
duction is opposed by the printing of a picture 
of Gretl, by the experience of reading the 
poems and by Mandel’s talk of Traki's "suc- 
cumbing to tabus”. U is a pity that valuable 
work like that of Richard Detsch should thus 
be isolated still further from a community of 
interested and informed readers, To say no- 
thing of Trakl himself, whose cold, undelight- 
ing, unhuman speech, with its small, select and 
poisoned vocabulary, is like no other in Ger- 
man, let alone English. It has been called 
visionary, and indeed, one of the translators 
has mistakenly put "visionary” for "Schauen* 
der” , but it is realism, albeit of a reality that has 
yet to come into being: 

Dornige Wildnis umgUitet die Stadt. 

Von blutenden Stufen Jagi der Mond 
Die erschrocken.cn Frauen. 

Wilde W6Ke brnchen dutch* Tor. 

(Thorny wilderness girdles the town about. 

From bloody doorsteps the moon 
Chases terrified women. 

Wild wolves hove poured through the gates.) 

The Unknown Ril ke includes the sequence The 
Life of Mary and selections from Rilke’s early 
and late poems, in a translation by Franz 
Wright (I41pp. Oberlin, Ohio: Field Transla- 
tion Scries. Paperback, $6.50. 0 932440 15 0). 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL 

A Brief Life 

"Piers Brendon has had the excellent idea of writing a short life of Churchill. His 
book - neither hagiography nor critique, just a portrait, warts, wit and all-Ia a 
refreshing antidote to the vast., .tomes on GhurchflL" R. W. Johnson, Guardian 

"Piers Brandon's splendidly sharp and perceptive 326 page Winston. 
Chyrchill . . .(with) some splendid anecdotes.” Peter Gnosvenor, Daily Expreaa 

"This should actually be entitled At Last a Brief Life of Winston ChurchUI. ..hia 
228 pages is a marvellous introduction to the great man; ' Punch Magazine 

*1 applaud the brevity and the freshness that Mr Brendon has brought to his 
subject. Churchill comes off the canvas alive and kicking, sometimes viciously? 

. Peter Lewis, Daily Mail 

'Tb rescue him from being buried under millions of words, Piers Brandon has 
written a brief but brilliant profile of the colossus,. .It is a vivid portrait 
flhttninaied by telling vignettes." Graham Lord, Sunday Exprea® 

...... £9.93 


EDMUND GOSSE 

AjUtevafy lMdscafK! 

tf Yoii keep thinking Gosse WmSatf could rtot have written it better. It is one of Ihe 
finest literary bjographie^ of out time" . : John Carey, Sunday Times . 

‘‘Prodigiously learned... no more painstaking guide than Mrs Thwaita could be 
fdund to conduct her subject from feud to feud and from horiour to honour" 

" Sunday Ttelograph ; 

"Excellent... Mrs Thwaita has done noble service .to our knowledge of literary • 
life in England at the close, pf the 19th and in the first part of the. 20th century by 
writing this book which among its other virtues has a particularly good Index." 
J..,-/ . AmhonyCurttoif^ 

^ consistently absorbing and entertaining story ...(Arm Thwaite) has, in feet, 

. Unearp’usd a good daql of new material about Gosseto childhood which usefully 
supplements and in a few cases corrects his self-portrait, but the main interest 
of tier 1 excellent biography Inevitably lies In showing what happened next” • . 

■ . John 'G^oss, otfeeiver. , 
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Savage and civilized 


Roger Cardinal 

JEAN -PIERRE CAUVlNflnd MARY ANN CAWS 
Poems of Andr£ Breton: A bilingual anthology 
260pp. University of Texas Press. £20.65 
(paperback, £9.75). 

0292764766 

Towards the end of his life, Andr6 Breton 
published a tiny book as his poetic testament. 
Le La (1961) consists simply of four enigmatic 
sentences which popped into Breton’s mind 
while he was on the verge of sleep. Such sam- 
ples of pre-conscious language are presented as 
touchstones of the poetic, inasmuch as they 
spring unmediated from the source and stimu- 
late the incantatory process of surrealist auto- 
matism. These four brief phrases from the 
1950s are the direct descendants of that cele- 
brated dream-phrase of 1919 which first made 
Breton think about doing automatic writing: 
“II y a un homme coupd en deux par la 
fenfitre". 

What can now be seen as Breton’s lifelong 
commitment to the principle of automatism or 
subliminal inspiration has been the locus of a 


Hart Crane 
Complete Poems 

New English edition ol one ot America's moat 
Important poata. Lowell called Crane 'the Shelley 
of my age* and ‘the great poet of that generation'. 
Baaed on Brom Weber's definitive 1986 test, with 
17 additional poems taken from manu&crlpta 
£4.0 B pbk 906427 65 7 [224pp] June 

Edith Sddergran 
Complete Poems 

Translated by David McDutf 

Finland's greatest modem poet wee e tragic 
visionary. The driving force of Edith Sodergran's 
poetry (written In Swedish) was her struggle 
against TB, from which she died In 1023, aged 31. 
£7.95 hbk 906427 36 X (208pp| Published | 
£4.50 pbk 906427 39 8 

Paul Hyland 
The Stubborn Forest 

Second collection from the author of the fictional 
Poema oiZ. Hyland’s poetry la 'realistic, lander, 
vfotenl'- British book NEwa 'Hogarth Ian In tone, 
powerful.,, admirable' -* poerav review 
C3.95 pbk 806427 69 2 [9Bpp| May 
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series of misunderstanding and unjustified 
accusations. To refute some of the charges, it 
should simply be said: no, Breton didn’t only 
write in an automatic manner; no, he didn't 
place unintelligibility above meaningfulness; 
no, he didn’t sabotage beauty to protect a rigid 
ideological principle. 

What Breton did do, as Jean-Pierre Cauvin 
and Mary Ann Caws's anthology amply de- 
monstrates, was to explore language through- 
out his career in the- light of a precept of un- 
constrained expression inseparable from the 
essentially ethical position on which the whole 
project of Surrealism is predicated. The auto- 
matic message floating into consciousness is 
nothing less than a signal from that reservoir of 
primal spontaneity which is the hidden or Iibi- 
dinalselfin all its fertility. Breton's “man sliced 
in two” is the surrealist seeking to unite the two 
aspects of his being, the unconscious and the 
conscious, instinct and intelligence. Surrealist 
art in all its forms is an attempt to release the 
dormant savage within - blit equally to recon- 
cile him with the civilized man living with his 
eyes open to the real world. 

Breton therefore prized the dream-utter- 
ance not because it was marvellously unintel- 
ligible, but because it was nonsense in trans- 
ition towards sense - a form of language which 
epitomizes the expressive act as the passage 
from the shadows of inarticulacy to the light of 
communication and understanding. Again and 
again in his poems, Breton turns the tiller of his 
“phantom vessel" over to the obscure hand of 
automatism. Again and again, sense veers to- 
wards the rocks of meaninglessness; and yet it 
is out of this repeated veering that Breton is 
able to discover the shapes of a new meaning, 
mapping the precise outline of each island in 


the hitherto uncharted archipelago of emotion 
and intuition. 

Flamboyant and disquieting images are, of 
course, the best-known features of Breton’s 
poetic style, and this volume offers a ready 
selection of those “free unions" of discrepant 
realities which he so cherished as disruptive of 
mental fixities. The “vertebral sphinx”, the 
“glass-toothed wolf' and the “algebra-nos- 
triled horses" are so many experimental spe- 
cies spawned in defiance of what seems reason- 
able. 

More importantly, though, such images 
need to be read in context, as flashes or spasms 
in a dynamic of provocations. And, as breton 
grew to understand the implications of his 
poetics, he tended more and more to relinquish 
arbitrary shock effects and to develop a grand 
style of long, oracular lines which set up a 
momentum below the flickering figures of the 
surface, stimulating an alertness to analogy 
and compatibility that goes beyond the bounds 
of prosaic literalness. This is utopian poetry on 
the Rimbaidian model, one that announces a 
new harmony lying on the far side of “present 
appearances". 

Some readers of Breton’s work will find his 
approach simply irritating. It is true thathe has 
a penchant for flapdoodle. “It seemCTnat the 
statue near which the wormwood of my nerve 
endings / Arrives at its destination is tuned 
every night like a piano" is a statement long on 
mischievous incongruity but rather short on 
lyrical resonance. On the other hand, Breton's 
insistent word-spinning (often enhanced by the 
ritualistic insertion of Tare words) can also 
summon the attentive- or acquiescent - reader 
to encounter something magnetizing and poig- 
nant, a convincing “presence” within the ver- 
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Lino Fertile 

SALVATORE QUASIMODO 
‘ Complete Poems 
Translated by Jack Bevan 
247pp. Anvil Press. £10 (paperback, £5.95). 
0856460931 

• When in 1959 Salvatore Quasimodo was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for ppetry, the Italian 
. literary world was taken by surprise. There was 
• : delight that Italian poetry had been interna- 1 
tionajly acknowledged, but also puzzlethent, if 
. not outright resentment, abopt the Academy’s 
choice, Though Quasimodo ranked high, he 
was by no means the best Italy had to offer; 
The general consensus favoured Ungaretti and 
Montale ; whose work wis little known abroad, 
though uncontroveniaUy acclaimed jn Italy, 

, The award was a snub to Italian literary critics 
and Quasimodo Was made to suffer for if t until 
he died, aged sixfy-orie in 1968. 

Ntrw.tyrenty-fivo year? on - after Montale’s 
belated Nobel in 1975' T there are few wbp. 
would still begradge- Quasimodo -his Prize, 

. However his reputation in Italy has, if any* 

. thing, declined sUI) further. In a recent and 
■ authoritative anthology of twentieth-century 
'/’Italian ^etry "edited by "PI V. Mehgaldo; 

Quasimodo is allowed less room not only fbah ‘ 
./ Ungaretti and Montale, but also CerdarelU,' 
[. Marin, Bertolucci,. Betoccbi, (^atto, Solml, 
Luzf and other poets of- bis generation, 

; Moreover, of the nine pieces which represent , 
him, three are from his. translations of the 
- Greek lyric poets; published in 1940 and now 
. recognized in Italy as his major achievement. 

Quasimodo has . been more fortunate 
. : abroad. This Is dye to Certain qualifies of his 
. poetry but also', l suspect, t to thje kind ofex- 
-■ pectqdon? that readers abroad bayeabput Italy 1 
.v and rt^Hyn ciiltiire kgerfefah With a Hellenic 
. Slrily^ forever looniing in the backgrqund ofhls ; 

; Ww®;! Qubiimodo invites-ii reading that por-\ 
• . pbriiates; that northern myth pf qn arehaeold-; • 
y glcfl|, downtrpqden Bnd.whally Mediterranein ' 
V ?Italyf which the country lias pied toUW dbwh 
. ; , ; ©yet alnoethecnd ;dftheSecond 'World Wah' 
. y ; r nwt' Is. riot, ^ hoWever; whaV : Quaslrttod 
;• V. ppetry.' is about, His wbrk Is riormally, 'and 
N juati fiably. Spen to^BUititp tWodisrinctphases 1 
;yr: ^th^jiie^f P^dihg a^ripdjof; tfansitlbn. 


was “pure poetry” of symbolist derivation; at 
its heart was the disembodied word with its 
ma^cal power, trobar clus. With the war came 
a conversion, a realization that poetry had a 
duty to “re-make man”. So history replaced 
myth, lament and invective replaced contem- 
plation and the personal drama of the poet’s 
voluntary exile from his native Sicily became 
the drama of historical mankind. But the resul- 
tant work, if more accessible- hence its success 
abroad j was also less personal and intense, 
and at times merely oratorical. 

As can now be seen quite clearly in Jack 
Bevan’s excellent translations, Quasimodo’s 
early poetry relies on suggestion and evo- 
cation. This does not mean that the poet is 
disingenuous, nor that the artifice is coldly 
aimed at some preordained effect. The linguis- 
tic knot expresses a state of genuine emotional 
tension, which the poet is unable and unwilling 
to articulate in a rational manner. Nbf is he 
concerned to clarify moral content. Indeed, 
even later, any quest of this, nature seems to 
. work against the grain of his poetry, as can be 
seen in much of his post-war . “committed” 
work. Here his lexical range Is extended, his 
imagery' and themes are widened; a discourse 
begins to emerge that Is unambiguous , but the 
commitment of the man to reason and clarity 
.gnd4 byijhflking banal the intuitions, of the; 
poeti. ■ Quasimodo achieves, his best results 
when be is relieved of the bjif den of con tent, 
when he can concentrate on the w6rd itself. 
s , ibis fascination with the word has sonie not- ; 
. able effects on his style/ His syntax is weak and 
’ vague few articles remain and the nouns re- 
sound in isolation, Often, the titles of Ws poems • 
carry do meaning; ,they are musical phrase^' 
which the poet extracts from the bpdy of the ‘ 
poem: r or Is it the other way round? - where 
their semantic 'cbarge'seems equally slight 


bal concatenation. Tliis occurs most often is 
his queerly de-ccntred effusions of sexual ^ 
sire. 

Jc caresse tout cc qui fut toi 

Dans tout cc qui doit I’Ctrc encore I 

J’lcoute siffier mClodieusemem 

Tes bras innombrables 

Serpent unique dans tous les arbres 

(“I caress all that was you / In all that shall still 

be you / 1 can hear the melodious whlstling/Of 

your numberless amis / Snake unique amid all 

the trees’’.) <•. 

There arc, in fact, moments of tree poedo 
revelation lying in wait in Breton's most un- 
settled texts. Perhaps his most assured longer 
poem is “Fata Morgana", which he composed 
in Marseille in 1940, on the verge of exile; the 
poem employs an authoritative blend of auto- 
matism and willed structure that successfully 
mimes the attitudes of a mind hovering be- 
tween anxiety and wisdom, puzzlement and 
discernment. Here lies Breton’s achievement 
as a poet: he brings his reader into touch with 
the raw energy of words as they flow and co- 
here, to produce, image by image, a consist 
ation of intuitively focused meanings and In- 
sights which allow him to glide over local In- 
congruities. 

This anthology supersedes previous 
selections in its generous sweep across 
the whole body of Breton's verse. Unfortun- 
ately, though backed by useful notes which 
clarify Breton's double meanings, the Eoglbh 
renderings are somewhat word-for-word, and 
rarely attempt rhythms suitable for reading 
aloud, as did Kenneth White's versions pub- 
lished in 1969. A slight awkwardness, howev- 
er, may be in keeping with the English re&deri 
initial perception of Breton's surface irregular- 
ities. 


ibly , symbol of all human loneliness and aliens i 
tlon. In fact it is a symbol without refefntj |- 
Quasimodo's poetry, when at its best, is totally 
self-reflective. _.= **•: 

Jack Bevan is undoubtedly well attuned to, 
Quasimodo’s music. After trying his hand 
1965 with a selection from the poetry, he 
offers a complete translation which is ins 
and, by and large, accurate. In a verse 
iogue, addressed to Quasimodo, he wri 
“Ancient telamon risen up from thfe dead 
your race, speak / through my mouth, bred) 
your life in ray breath; 7 and if my ovVn W 
speaks, hurl your / gigantic boulders afteri 
into the sea”. It is an awesome challertge R 
translator to utter. And the fact that 
translates Giacclo (I lay) ns “ice” (Ghlacda 
Italian) surely would not justify Quasi®! 
returning from the dead to throw boukjjw* 
out. That is the only error I have found in 
is otherwise a faultless work of love. Of c 
there are cases where love blinds the Up 
For Instance, when Quasimodo writes 
respiro una radices esprlme d'albert* 9° 
to", he surely does hot mean “I happily bre®. 
on a root / from a rotted tree", but “A row 
rotted tree exhales a grateful breath”. Ag 
when Quasimodo writes"Un’eco : d co’ 
della terra / al tardo strazlo, amata", B* 
translation (“An echo of the earth. yatt.cOi 
us / in the slow torture, beloved^)- 
: happy one; what the poet roMnsia piylg 
something more like: '’When : 
torment comes, let an echo of the 
loved, ’console us”i. 

.. These are largely ipatters of intc . 
though, aiid Qiiasiknodo's iwetry ld.^F 1 
; the translator , cannot avoid becowPI 
ferpreter; In order to trapspb^ intb^BnS 
• the trdnalatbr hatf td cl^fy .ambl^n®®^ 
lobscurities which 1 are acceptable ;*n 


(This procedure, extends Mr the brgapizatioh'of poetic langiiage ' but 'nbt in BngUSh^Hei 

the whole volume; since the title of each iridi- therefore r^cpn^tiftiteV Quasitnpdi 3 
viclual Section is H also that of one of its :pdpm& ,) \ : even at t1» risk of trivializing wh*5 V? 

Quaslmbdo^ ^isiulpv&with cprtmrt wbiida, which ■ I'be profound. Abofe ill he has 
■ Cpmb to make up the. thematic texture of his - that kind of linguistic violence by vrhiM U. 
i pbpttyi Among them fare thpsp^ naming natuftl ..mbdo his phu^'woi^rMth^t^ 
i phenoruena: wafer, ^y; vdnd, night I shadpvy; at the heart of hia book. Jadc;Beyan p^ri^ 
, sud,; llghfi gto|»nd!fr?e. They ^e ih4nunii J . . \the?e difflthilt tasks ektre^ 

; Inbfii wiffiessus of ft changeltw? landscape out- : . !tlohs’are^ ^.oftpn; clever: thhn 
1 ;iide tlme and spa«. Tbus his raemOry traiuh sometimes the price of knov^g 
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The minims of language 


Hugh Kenner 

WILLIAMCARLOS WILLIAMS ~ 

Selected Poems 

Edited by Giarles Tomlinson 

272pp. Penguin. Paperback, £2.95. 

0140421904 

Paterson 

246pp. Penguin. Paperback. £2.95. 

0140423168 

First, a note of envy: Penguin’s is the Selected 
Williams I wish my students could buy. Alas, 
copyright laws. “Except in the United States of 
America’’, runs the legalese. In the US we 
must make do with a Selected Poetns hap- 
hazardly compiled as long ago as 1949, and 
prefaced by a man (Randall Jarrell) both 
radically out of sympathy with his poet and 
unskilled at concealing that fact. Williams's 
best reader on either side of the Atlantic has 
been a Briton, Charles Tomlinson, the editor 
of the Penguin: whereby hangs an intricate 
tale. 

The Penguin Selected was first published in 
1976, let lapse , then reprinted nil of seven years 
later. Whoever neglects to buy it now may not 
have onother chance until 1990 or later. Such 
intermlttendes play their part in making liter- 
ary history difficult to grasp. It’s hard to be- 
lieve in the worth of a book you can’t reach for. 
And William Carlos Williams has been dead 
now for twenty-one years. He began pub- 
lishing some seventy years ago. Why such drag- 
ging of British feet? 

Publishers make marketing judgments, and 
British ones may well have hung back from 
Williams on the principle that sales would be 
minimal. Still, when Tomlinson, in a poem 
many years ago, addressed the Improbability 
of ever seeing W. C. Williams published by 
Faber, he hadn't sales in mind. He had in mind 
the time a Faber director, the lateT. S- Eliot, 
had dismissed Williams as “of some local in- 
terest, perhaps". And that would have been a 
reason for sales to be minimal. There was a 
time when Eliot could write numerous reviews 


without lifting a pen. 

Hence one complication: Williams, the 
counter in an Eliotic game. Eliot had striven 
for a mid-Atlantic style, not to be identified as 
either American or British. Even Henry 
James, with “a mind so fine no idea could 
violate it”, had admitted perhaps one Amer- 
icanism per sentence, not blemishing his pages 
with “ain’t” and “gimme" but assuming trans- 
atlantic nuances in words that look neutral. 
“That was the real way to work things out" is a 
Jamesian sentence that employs .in unEnglish 
shading of “real". Williams went much further, 
exulting in what he came to call “the American 
idiom”, something identifiably local, back- 
yard-local. It was everything Eliot felt he had 
put behind him in acquiring (“by great 
labour") a Tradition, something that (he told 
us) "cannot be Inherited". “Tom (Missouri) 
Eliot", the Possum would playfully sign him- 
self, as though to remark the distnnee he'd 
come from St Louis. And Williams claimed to 
be making poetry of what Eliot had put behind 
him when he let the Garrick Club supersede 
Missouri. 

Tradition will validate your poetry with hnlf- 
hcard echoes of half-remembered poems. As 
early as “Prufrock”, the Eliot of 

Let us go, through certain half-deserted streets. 
The muttering retreats . . . 

was letting his pentameter-trimeter rhyming 
draw authority from “Lycidas": 

The white Pink, and the Pansy freakt with jet. 

The glowing Violet . . . 

But “words hung with pleasing wraiths of for- 
mer masteries” were abhorrent to Williams. 
That way, in his judgment, lay poetic death. 
Life was opportunism, alert. The poet's ear 
needed testing on the minims of language: on 
the tricky irregular sounds of living speech. 

“Prufrock” illustrates what was until a life- 
time ago a working definition of American 
poetry: English poetry that had chanced to get 
written somewhere else. (Whitman? Oh* yes. 
Whitman; what an eccentric.) Anything writ- 
ten in the English language presupposed the 
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English tradition by default. But by 1910 Eng- 
lish wus becoming, for complex reasons, the 
language of International Modernism. (Why it 
wasn't French is a theme for an unwritten 
book.) In 1922 Ulysses was published - in 
France - in “English", and it proved not to be 
assimilable by the traditions of the English 
novel, a genre from which Or Leavis was quite 
right to exclude it. “All the conventions of 
organized prose which have grown with our 
race", Holbrook Jackson for one complained, 
“hnvc been cast aside as so much dross.” The 
key phrase is “our race". No longer would the 
norms of English usage be accountable to the 
customs of one people on one island. 

Along with International Modernism, we 
can now distinguish at least three regional liter- 
atures, Irish, Americnn and British. Seamus 
Heaney has recently cited, ip connection with 
early verses by Yeats, the old poet's apposition 
between minds that remember the Thames val- 
ley with its mildness, and his own need to hove 
things “knit by dramatic tension”: almost as 
though two literatures stemmed from two 
weathers or two geographies, ns William Car- 
los Williams would have said they did. The 
Yeats of L887 - 

A little hoy inside the sycamore wood 
Followed a ringdove’s ash-grey gleam of feather. 
Noon wrapt the trees in veils of violet weather, 
And on tlptoo the winds a-whispering stood. . . . 

was trying lo be nn English poet. The Yeats of 
1914, crying 

Before I tun old 
I shall have written him one 
Poem maybe ns cold 
And passionate as the dawn. . . 

has negated the English associations of “cold” 
and declared his allegiance to Connemara 
stones. “Cold” is a test-word, a key word even 
in his epitaph: a word for the kind of poem he 
extols and for the kind of eye he’d have us cast. 
The Thames-valley word for either of these 
would be “warm”. Yet Yeats and the poets of 
England could have cited the same dictionary. 
Dictionaries do not record the ranges of asso- 


ciation from which poets make poetry. Yeats's 
“cold" looks like Keats's “cold" but is not the 
same word. "The owl, for all his feathers, was 
n-cold": there “The Eve of St Agnes" does 
homage to "poor Tom’s a-cold" and to the 
heritage of a race. 

It is not misleading to call William Carlos 
Williams the American Yeats, even to Yeats’s 
eagerness for theory, though without the 
spooks and gyres. Like Yeats, though less ably, 
he commenced in imitation of sanctified 
models; he had a long Keats Period in which he 
was unreadable. And like Yeats, he swerved 
suddenly away to something utterly idiosyncra- 
tic, validated, he said, by the usages of his 
native New Jersey, usages at least as authorita- 
tive as any you’ll hear in Sligo. 

Rather observe 
that ii is cariy morning 
than that the sky 
is smooth 
as a turquoise, 

- so, about 1917, he admonishes "a solitary 
disciple". And at about the same time, in a 
poem titled "Pustoral", we find him 
admiring the houses 

of the very poor: 

ronf out of line with sides, 

the yard cluttered 

with old chicken wire, ashes, 

furniture gone wrong; 

- no Keatsinn words in any of that, though its 
savouring of knotted consonantal events - 
“cluttered", “chicken wire", "ashes" - is re- 
motely referrnble to Keats (“To swell the 
gourd, and plump the hazel-shells") and resists 
Swinbumian modulation. 

He wrote poems to be looked at, and at the 
same time to be spoken and heard. They need a 
tense, urgent voice, greeting line after line with 
astonishment. That is so unEnglish that with 
the best will in the world many English ears 
cannot hear Williams. Read with English in- 
flexions, his cadences go awry, and the skill of 
letting lineation guide voice to approximate 
American inflexions seems not to be widely 
possessed. Lineation -what constitutes a line- 
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was his tireless obsession. He would type the 
same short sequence of words over and over, 
dividing it into lines differently, seeking out a 
visual notation for what he heard : for what 
musicians, not grammarians, call "phrasing”. 
The results grow too intricate to codify, but 
one hint may be useful. American voices tend 
to give prepositions a rising inflexion. Wil- 
liams tended to break lines at prepositions. 
These two Facts are related, 
ga much depends 
upon 

- so begins his most famous (notorious?) 
poem, "The Red Wheelbarrow" of 1923, and 
you have to hit “upon” like a local climax to get 
the cadence working. That's natural to an 
American voice, forced to an English one. 
Many English readers don’t perceive the na- 
ture of the effort they must make. It's not 
unlike the need to be alert for Chaucer's sylla- 
1 bic "e", neglect of which makes Chaucer seem 
1 quaint and fumbling. 

Still, browsing will yield unstrained rewards. 

He published "A Sort of a Song" in 1944: 

Let the snake wait under 

his weed 

and the writing 

be of words, slow and quick, sharp 
to strike, quiet to writ, 
sleepless. 

1 

; - through metaphor to reconcile 

the people and the stones. 

Compose. (No ideas 
but in things) Invent! 

Saxifrage is my flower that splits 
the racks. 

The assonances and alliterations of the first 
stanza are as intricate as you could wish: 
snake / wait; 

wait / weed / writing / words / wait; 
quick / strike; 
quick / quiet; 

• sharp / strike / sleepless, 
j Gerard Hopkins might have been pleased. 

| Then the second stanza shifts its base of attack 

from phonic weavings to audacities of diction: 
"to reconcile the people and the stones", the 
stones being the rocks split by “Saxifrage”, 
exactly named. Embedded in this trope we find 
the little symmetry. 

Compose. (No ideas 
I but in things) Invent! 

] "Compose." Is that equivalent to ^Invent!"? 

\ Williams knew one word from another, and 

sundered those two. To “compose" is to pick 
. up, as with the hands, prior to placing together. 
.Pick up whait? The things” of his medial 
. • ‘ phrase; also pick up "Words”, here regarded as 
thing-ltke. And theway ‘‘compose" goes with 
i! ' "dungs”, sq ,, invept ,, goea with “ideas", in a ' 
•!. pivotal chiasnius^ There’s, much formal invert: 

-j tion in 1 those forty-seven words. The shake, 

| .what lias he to do. with the saxifrage, save 
V ; alliterate? He waits' like It, the one to strike 
suddenly, the other to. break, up. into showy 
[' . five-pe tailed blossoms in. good time: into, as it 
.. were, Williams poems. 

|J' . And -does the Saxifrage truly brepk jocks? 

;j , ; Only, it seems; in its etymology, It does grow y 

amongtocks and up through the clef tsof rocks; 

1 . .. in things" , s&ys die poem, yet Its' 

'!• : ■' cUninxmVr idea. is aknricnDranher'ft invehtldn. 


-“When over the flowery, sharp pasture’s 
edge"- into which, stubborn as the daisies and 
chicory, it resists being resolved. (Frequently, 
Williams is just a little off some familiar metre, 
the voice tugging one way and his lineation 
another. Everywhere , tension is critical. Espe- 
cially, you have to see the poems while you 
hear them.) 

For his floral chef d'oeuvre see “The Crim- 
son Cyclamen", a remarkable eight-page 
poem; though be warned that on page 103 of 
the Penguin, nine lines from the bottom, 
"thought” should probably be “though”. 
Williams spins you an intricate dance enough 
without textual uncertainties. 

His annus mirabilis was 1922, the year he 
wrote a cranky little book. Spring and AU, that 
declared war on the Eliot of that same year's 
Waste Land. The waste land he’d have us re- 
gard is something you could photograph: 
Beyond, (he 

waste of broad, muddy fields 

brown with dried weeds, standing and fallen 

patches of standing water 

the scattering of tall trees 

- in April, cruellest month, these are 
burgeoning: 

Lifeless in appearance, sluggish 
dazed spring approaches - 

They enter the new world naked, 
cold, uncertain of all 
save that they enter. All about them 
the cold familiar wind 

“The new world": yes, New Jersey. Poems too 
are arriving there, as surely as "the stiff curl 
of wildcarrot leaf’: 

One by one objects are defined - 
It quickens: clarity, outline of leaf 

Garity, outline, those are Williams hallmarks. 
And, “spring approaches": that is a hallowed 
trope we can find for instance in Blake - 

Oh lliou with dewy lacks, who lookest down 
' Thro* the clear windows of the morning, turn 
Thine ,angel eyes upon our western isle, 

Which In full choir hails Ihy approach, O Spring! 

Or the two poets, it is Williams here who has 
been much the more attentive. (Yes, I know, 
that is Blake before he was Blake.) 


Williams kept up the war on Eliot all his life , 
often pointlessly. In old age he could be heard 
decrying something he'd misunderstood, the 
relationship of “The Hippopotamus" to 
Oautier's “L’Hippopotame". “That he'd pass 
off a translation as something of his own” - the 
voice broke in incredulity. And he once asked 
a perfectly amazing question: could one talk to 
Eliot, “animal to animal”? No one else has 
ever entertained such a notion. 

Yet it's to Eliot we owe Spring and AU and 
the tremendous development that followed it, 
and very likely we also owe him Paterson. That 
long poem (1946-58) is Williams's Four Quar- 
tets , even to its original four books (he later 
added a fifth). Though he'd pondered it for 
years, it seems to have been the talk of Eliot's 
new achievement in the 1940s that spurred him 
to commit himself to it finally. Like the Quar- 
tets it meditates on named ground, though not 
on four different grounds (three of them 
English) but always on the same ground, on 
American ground: on Paterson, a city in New 
Jersey not far from his native Rutherford. In 
1965 The Times (yes, the one in London) paid 
him the supreme compliment of thinking 
Paterson "an imaginary town . . . which 
Williams created as his symbol of America". 
He’d have liked that: he had lifted a grubby city 
to the domain of the imagination. “To make a 
start out of particulars", so its “Preface” be- 
gins, and soon the particulars are flooding: 

Rolling in, top up, 

under thrust and recoil, a great clatter: 
lifted at air, boated, multicolored, a 
wash of seas - 

from mathematics to particulars - 

divided as the dew, 
floating mists, to be rained down and 
regathered into a river that flows 
and encircles: 

shells and animalcules 
generally and so to man, 

to Paterson. 

After that, the beginning proper seems unex- 
citing: 

Paterson lies in the valley under the Passaic Falls 
its spent waters forming the outliue of his back. . . . 


From eye to hand 


Richard Swigg 

CHARLES TOMLINSON 

Notes from New York and other poems - 

64pp. Oxford University Press. £4,50.' , 

0 192U959 1 . • : • ■ • ; ■ ' ' ■' . 

Translations : 

Ulpp. Oxford University Press. £7.95. . 
. 0192119583 , • 

Notes from New Yor/fe be^nS with overviews: 
sunlit Manhattan as glimpsed from an arriving 
jet; the utap-like vista as seen from aii urban 
.summit. JBu* these- ate.. the Images,- the eye’s 
• fllusqry cbntahj a world* by which 

Charles TomlinSon's poetry goes deeper, 
grasping concreteness inside the imagined. 
.New York, above all,. is fris way. (a, a kind of 
;■ fantasy that sharpens one’s sense of the. real , 
the human., and proportionate* in the balance 
bemeen ground arid air. 

. Tfrerefethe equilibrium of the Iroquois cori- 
itnrctioii workers (!*. Above Manhattan”) TJvho, i 
;L frotp. tfrdr; higb girders \ look down at a city set 
V out:ih "rieWsheet ,, 3ymmetr)'; But (fie read- 


We may even discern a motif from Finnegan 
Wake. But soon the poem is unmistakably hi* 
Jostled as nre the waters approaching 
the brink, his thoughts 

interlace, repel and cut under, p 

rise rock-thwarted nnd turn aside 

but forever turn forward - or strike 

an eddy und whirl, marked by a 

leaf or curdy spume, scenting 

Vo (orgei. 

- To stop quotifig is an effort. 

Though uneven like any 250 -pagc pot®, 

Paterson contains some of Williams's finevi 
writing - 

Without invention nothing is well spaced, 
unless the mind change, unless 
the stars arc new measured ... 

unless there is 

a new mind there cannot be a new 

line, the old will go on 

repeating itself with recurring 

deadliness ... ' & 

as it does; or (some thing for anthologists to db- > 
cover) 

On this most voluptuous night of the year 
the term of the moon is yellow with no light 
the air’s soft, the night bird has 
only one note, the cherry tree in bloom 

makes a blur on the woods, its perfume 
no more than half guessed moves in the mind. . 

- three quatrains, and our century's best erotic 
verses. 

Most of his lifetime American opinion ft 
peated itself with recurring deadliness. It fell 
no space In which he could exist. He was lnhjt 
mid-fifties before a collection was issued byi 
publisher you could trust to stay in buanea • 
Soon thereafter the New Critics began prating 
of Wit and Tension, which they couldn’t dk . 
cent in the quirky vivacity he'd derived In* 
hard-edge painters and from looking wl . 
listening. For years there were no terms in 
which he could be discussed. It’s not only a 
England that William Carlos Williams 
been without honour. That lie’s now a pfh- : 
cipal mentor of the principal American poeak : 
something to be attributed to the tenacity a ■. 
poetic intelligence. 


one hand deep In the traffic sounds." 

. Adjustment back from Whitman Is not 
accidental, In Tomlinson’s “Crossing Brook- 
lyn Ferry" the eye, on its instantaneous flight 
over the water, brings together “the ghosts of 
Whitman’s ferry” and future phantoms (New 
York’s “tali solidities’’, liquefying prophetical- 
ly, as East River reflections) but also returns to 
substance. The ghostly “images / Crowding the 
. enfilade of steel and stone" give back concrete- 
ness,. just as Van Gogh sought it, “It was not 
seetning, but solidities / That took your 
glance", says Tomlinson in a poem which cen- 
tres us in Europe again in order to recompense 

an mlist whom he now feels he misjudged in his 
own Seeing is Believing. In these American 
. .Notes his keen eye for the variable, the contin- 
gent, and the seemingly slight - like the ice- 
creams melting at Blauenberg or the mirror's 
momentary reflections in a roadway - goes 


and counties melted in aglance’ 1 : ahatiVcvwfr • 
however, that has learnt from vast AmcticR , 
spaces. ‘Today”, he says in this poem (MJJ , . 
Glance") “you could almost rest your : 
upon the "bulky ripple” of the dlstqntittM- i. .. 
tains. And the view into space becomes* "** ;>■; 
into time, “First fiat crossing the aeons to J *. .. 
eye / That sees it is still good, its touch a “J 
mg." But, like the abysses beneath New 1 “* ... 
heights, there is an English "void and 1; 

ness of sky" which restores balance 1 i 
sense of the dangerous and transitory . Td i 

this is to make a, treaty with creation, in a 
antly secular way. Cliff jackdaws over the jg • 
sea are “Flung back at their fock tn4ltern*pW: , 

/ Of secure possession and a daring joy [i 


have the zest qnd poise of fruzzards In L-, 
Summer", kings of their Sky. yet ' 

moment linked back to solid 1 earth on tfewVjC; . 
currents which lead down tp.J the up-tiwgl 
leaves. The birds pre called “ A 2 tdd messeoph^ 



,r - -, T -~ , butthelafge 
If^rs TOilike; thecWop ^y, abdUhclih 




. a > the disparity between image and 
ground. To "put l one foot wrong / is to drop / 
more than a glance", and though; In agile 
reading,; 1 ' - * t " . 

this, closeijess and that distance ’ v . 

n>ake dandng difficult a dance 
. Jt la ihai the mind is led 
abbv© Manhattan. ■ i • . 

OnC.leoi'ns further dexterities in the poem “At 
v theTmde Center" Iwtrere the eye^otualtiSi pte (f . : 
oh One" plane, Manhattan’s “spread" :and. the i 
» humap hand: ‘J kpre^d jfty finger / Artd the' 

| j. - ^6^0 ' :r6uii|8 .^Whi bp ah) aii : ^ exp^bt- ; 

Tpodin^n ^d a ifqtuim' to a more; 
: ; i felt.imNtaufb: t|ie ; neW sense of iBtmle: 

^weijhrhQhr^a^'^ grip^becofn^ *. 

blights : 

- ¥■ I • /. -> Hold out 


:.back to EngUib ground and roots, . : 'T.u : l. T." 

» h ? Thole *»<«. f 

.- v. ■ • . : . ^ . the covenant J the concrete^ ^is 

. T • . . 1 v peril, from the possibility." of 

November - 

. li" Or the 1 twentieth-century Yhriety that l ^ ty 

All sdinls and all souls, .• •. • : Trotsky’s House?) ig left in -the fontt. of fW . 

martyrdom of fhe good dqys., v *! v . frozen and outdated,. with the .’ 


w^ting retqtii td a vanished. 


: . 


.-*• ’ .4 ■: .v . V; •/ . . . • togetner some excraoramoijr LjVilnt f 

now ahother step, . , .. . : ■ ■ v ... i n | over hrentyrfive years, of 

■ In imaginary fields, a tractor , , : • v^dUty'-froih Ty^ p % 

splitters IVith pbfpogfcs. . to Machado, Vallejo and P®** tv 1 

• As black: coal' jh^uk Wadi gt|ate fteddoand 

, ' the;.frm time, the; reader. p*n 


bi«^bla?e; ; ;.intejn|dohaiism:i.and 

whekei thfr'coKd^ ^wbrJts Vi: • ■’ ; Machado jh Biepi*vmtaalLbo1rn*‘m^ r^.T: w 

: or Valfejo in. the 

i -is :: v . T>ifce, . haw tcaphed outfjfrom: 
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A new Browning poem 


Michael Mason 

The poem printed in the next column which 
has escaped the notice of Browning’s 
editors, appeared in the magazine The 
Present Day in April 1886. The Present Day 
was a short-lived periodical, one of a con- 
siderable line of such ventures in which the 
veteran reformer George Jacob Holyoake 
(who edited and largely wrote it) had sought 
over the years to disseminate his “Secularist” 
philosophy. So the context of Browning’s 
poem is unexpected. Moreover Browning very 
seldom published poems in magazines, or in 
other than book-form of any sort. There are 
rather more exceptions in the 1880s compared 
with previous periods in his career, but these 
only amount to some thirty short pieces (or a 
total of 400-odd lines, to be set in the perspec- 
tive of roughly 10,000 lines published in 
various volumes in this decade). Students of 
Browning have been aware that he had con- 
tacts with Holyoake involving copies of the 
first American edition (or projected edition) of 
the poet's complete works. These contacts be- 
come much more interesting with the discovery 
that, in some sense, they issued in a poem for 
Holyoake’s magazine. 

The story of Holyoake and the American 
edition can be reconstructed more fully than 
hitherto with the -help of unpublished diaries 
and letters - in London (Bishopsgate Insti- 
tute), Manchester (Holyoake House), and 
Princeton (Robert H. Taylor Collection) - but 
it is not an easy story to interpret. The 1868 
Poetical Works was first printed in America in 
serial form between December 1872 and Octo- 
ber 1874, in the monthly timetables of a rail- 
road company (the project came to a halt well 
before it was complete). This strange piece of 
publishing, the Official Guide to the Chicago 
and Alton Railroad Nos 1-19 and 22-3, was 
conceived by the railroad’s general agent, 
James Charlton, who also happened to be a 
friend of Holyoake (“an old Owenite friend 
from England" according to the latter’s bio- 
grapher). Holyoake visited America in 1879 and 
1882; on both trips he spent time with Chari- 
ton, and on the second he travelled extensively 
on the Chicago and Alton lines. This informa- 
tion could be gathered from two books about 
his. journeys which Holyoake had written 
(though neither refers to Chariton’s poetic 
timetables). 

Browning knew of the Guide at an early 
stage. The Pall Mall Gaxttte noticed it quite 
prominently on July 25, 1873, tendentiously 
suggesting that the author might dislike this 
manner of publication of his works (at no stage 
in this whole history, however, does Browning 
betray resentment that Charlton’s edition was 
unauthorized, and gratis). At about the same 


time the secretary of another railroad, a Mr 
Robert Avery, sent Browning the first seven 
numbers of the Chicago and Alton series; 
Browning was grateful, and requested that 
Avery send him further numbers “as long as his 
works are connected with it". This seems to 
have been done, at least until issue No 18. In 
1883 Browning presented the first eighteen 
numbers (though his run for some reason had a 
“missing link”, No 2) to the British Museum: 
No 9 being deposited on April 9, and the rest, 
in response to the Museum’s interest, on May 
26. 



So It is not surprising that Browning and 
Holyoake discussed the Guide when they first 
met in the summer of 1884 (probably on July 
1). Browning seems to have requested, or at 
least permitted, Holyoake to try and obtain 
copies to fill the gaps in the British Museum 
set. Charlton, in a reminiscence published in 
1890, says that he sent a “complete set” for this 
purpose at Holyoakc’s request. On November 
27, Holyoake forwarded to Browning an unspe- 
cified group of numbers which he identified as 
those received from Charlton, and on January 
13 “all the numbers I had on theit first issue” 
(specified as Nos 9-17, and 19), He clearly 
implies that these represent all the parts in his 
possession , as he asks Browning to return "one 
only as a memento of the first and singular 
reprint of your Poems in Chicago", 

At this point the puzzles start. How could 
Holyoake have obtained numbers of the Guide 
on “first issue"? He was certainly not in Amer- 
ica at the time. Copies had evidently found 
their way to England - to journalistic quarters 
such as the Pall Mall Gazette - but why did 
Holyoake not send any numbers he had ac- 
quired in this or another fashion to Browning 
In the summer of 1884, as soon as the two men 
bad met7 There were copies of Nos 2, 5,6, 7,9 
and 18 among the books dispersed at the 
Browning sale in 1913, and what are puzzlingly 
called in the sale-catalogue “duplicates” 
(perhaps because they were so inscribed) of 
Nos 9, 10 and 12-17 (we know that of the four 


gaps in the British Museum set only No 19 had 
been filled from Holyoake's gift). To consider 
for the moment only issues 1-19: if Holyoake 
sent Browning a complete set of these parts, 
received from Chariton, and some ten parts in 
his own possession, the gift had disappeared in 
quite large quantities by 1913. It is possible that 
Browning, or someone else, gave away one of 
each pair in Holyoake's gift. On the other 
hand, were it not for the suggestion of “dupli- 
cates”, what survived in 1913 looks exactly like 
the remains of only one set of the Guide (and it 
is striking that the only visible instance of 
duplication - of issue No 9 - involves the num- 
ber of which Browning initially offered a speci- 
men to the British Museum: he may well have 
been testing their reaction with a spare copy.) 

l hen there is the matter of the finRj numbers 
missing from the British Museum set. 
Holyoake included in his gift a copy of No 20 of 
the Guide - the issue in which the reprint was 
temporarily suspended -and attached this note 
to it: “Included to show (hat the reprint of R. 
Browning’s Works ceased In No. 19, ns Mr 
Charlton could not superintend their passing 
through the press.” Even if this slightly in- 
gratiating comment reflects Charlton’s motives 
for discontinuing the reprint four months later, 
it shows that Holyoake was unaware thnt the 
series had simply been suspended in July 1874 
(and hence, if he ever had Nos 22 and 23, he 
never sent them to Browning). Charlton, on 
the other hand, is most unlikely to have forgot- 
ten this detail when he sent his copies (in his 
1890 reminiscence he mentions the two months 
interval). If Holyoake in late 1884 was leafing 
through the only copies of the Guide he had 
ever seen, or even heard much about, except 
from Browning himself - namely, those for- 
warded by Charlton - he might well have failed 
to notice that the reprint resumed in No 22. 
The run of copies he claimed to have acquired 
on “first issue” also stops at No 19. How prob- 
able is it that he made the same mistake twice? 

The evidence is confusing. Holyoake has a 
certain reputation for toadyism, and one 
senses that he may have been acting the toady 
throughout these contacts, trying to stir the 
notice and gratitude of a literary lioh. Did he 
succeed to the point of persuading Browning to 
offer a poem to his magazine a year later? 
Browning certainly expressed gratitude. “Be 
assured I shall never forget your kindness", he 
wrote on January 14, 1885, in acknowledging 
“your very generous gift of the pamphlets riot 
otherwise procurable", and he promised to use 
the gift to make up any deficiencies in the 
British Museum set. He wrote on the same day 
to his literary factotum, F. J. FumivaJl, to put 
this into operation. But if HoiyOake's sequence 
included No 2 the failure to deposit this hither- 
to “missing link" with the British Museum’s ’set 
is striking; it may reflect Furoivall's Indiffer- 


ence to Holyoake's efforts, or Browning’s, or 
both men's. Browning told Fumivali, "1 cannot 
recollect how far extends the set which the 
British Museum authorities were good enough 
to accept”; if, as this phrasing rather implies, 
he supposed that the project of printing his 
works in America had got considerably 
further, he would have been disappointed by 
Holyoake’s contribution. He probably remem- 
bered that his own donation to the Museum of 
two years earlier was, as fRr as it went, almost 
unbroken (a fact that would have been even 
fresher in his memory in mid-1884, when the 
subject was first discussed with Holyoake). 

No further record of exchanges has come to 
light, to explain by what steps this episode led 
to the appearance of "Duty” in The Present 
Day. But whatever sense of indebtedness 
Holyoake had created by his gift was clearly 
reinforced by some degree of sympathy on 
Browning's part for Holyoake's doctrines, as 
expressed In The Present Day and elsewhere. 
Later in 1885 both men appeared ns contribu- 
tors to the volume Why l am a Liberal (Brown- 
ing with a sonnet ihnt resembles “Duty” in 
making an unusually direct statement of be- 
liefs). Holyoakc'B piece was subsequently re- 
printed in the same issue of The Present Day 
that carried Browning’s poem. Browning 
would have approved of Holyoake’s views 
more than might be supposed. The latter’s 
Secularism was a long way from free thought; it 
denoted a mildly anti-clerical agnosticism, 
which had less time for atheism than for reli- 
gion, and laid great stress on n moral righteous- 
ness independent of religious incentives. 
“Duty" is a common term with Holyoake, but 
actually rather rare in Browning (and in this 
poem he contrives to make Duty sound more a 
matter of hedonism than good works - a cur- 
ious outcome to the association between the 
famous Secularist and the famous religious 
poet). “Duty" has affinities with some ol the 
poems about impending death that appeared in 
Asolando three years later, especially parts of 
"Reverie”. 

It is nevertheless obviously a casual, .even 
bad poem - and, above all, not Browning- 
eSquo, The few poems that Browning pub- 
lished in occasional contexts were hardly ever 
collected in subsequent editions iu the poet’s 
lifetime, and sometimes they ore disconcer- 
tingly straightforward, though never more so" 
than "Duty”. For Browning the proper way to 
publish Was in distinct,. planned volumes, their 
contents exhibiting the famous “difficulty" of 
his manner. More than any other work in the 
canon, perhaps, “Duty" shows that this 
idiosyncrasy of style was - in no pejorative 
sense -an artefact, a technique continually and 
deliberately readopted for that part of his out- 
put by which Browning sought to be remem- 
bered. 


April Books from Y ale 


Religion and Society in Mttnster, 

1535 - 4618 . : 

R. Po-chia Hsia 

In the years between the Reformation and the Counter 
Reformation, the significant urban centre of Mttnster was 
profoundly shaped by the forces of religious change. The 
author describes in detail how the Counter Revolution 
evolved In the daily life of the people. £22.50 


Wordsworth and “The Recluse” 

Kenneth R. Johnston . . . , ^ 1 

Johnston demonstrates that Wordsworth’s masterwork- The 
Recluse - does exist, not as an unrealistic idea, hut as a 
coherent (houghs fragmentary body of interrelated texts.' 
: £22,50 / . : . 


Romantic Contraries 

, freedom versus Destiny . 

peter t. Thorslev, Jr f : . : - 

■: ThisWide -ranging work, which focuses on tli|B history of ideas 
, Bfld on lUorary crit icisn^, treats the cpticqpts of freedom and 
~ des(Uiy in the Into Enlightenment and the Romantic period. 

J 39 : 50 : :• 


The Gospel of Gentility 

American Women Missionaries in 
Turn-of-the-Century China 
fane Hunter 

Using excerpts from diaries, remipiscenctw, and , letters, 
HUnter describes the' backgfounds or these' missionaries in 
China. Ulus. £22.50 

The Children of Pride 

Abridged Edition 1 

Selected letters of the family of the Rev. Dr. Charles Golcock Jones 
from the years 1860-1868, with the addition of several previously 
unpublished letters 

Robert Mattson Myers • 

£22.50 , ;■ ! 

The House of Si Abd AHqh . 

Tfre Oral History of a Moroccan family/ . .. - 

Recorded, translatetfc and edited fyy Henry Murison, Jr. 
The human stories behjnd the tensions in today’s Arab world 
are vividly evOked here by Two radically divergent observers 
- a Muslim fundtuueptalist aqd tdv Westernized cousin, a 
young Muslim woman^ Ulus. £17.95 ' 

Introductory: JEssay pn Composition 
The Mechanical Rules of Melbdy, Sections 3 and 4 
Heinrich Christoph Koch 

translated Mitt edited ty Nancy R, Baker ’ . 

Translated here is the tnc^t original, and hirtoncaliy impor- 


. ik &S- r ;i w-ijV 


The Evolution of the Flightless Bird 

Richard Kenney 

This is the winning volume in the 1983 Yale Series of Youn- 
ger Poets competition. Doth £11.50 Paper £5,45 " 

. ; Drug; Stft, And Setting 

The Basis for Controlled Intoxicant Use 

Norman E. Zinberg, M. D. 

A leading expert on dreg use discusses how substances that 
can be highly addictive and dangerous also can be used, by 
some people in a controlled, and occasional fashion. £20,00 

Divorce and Your Child 

Practical Suggestions for Parents 

■ Sonja Goldstein, L.L.B. nnd Albert J. Solnll, M.D. 

, Expert, practical advice on how parents can help their chil- 
dren deal with the difficulties caused by family dissolution. 
” £9.95 . ■ i ;■ 

The Selected Papers of Charles Willson Reale 
and Hts Family 

Volume 1 Charles Willson Peale: Artist in Revolutionary 
America, 1735 to 1791 . 

' Lillidn B. Miller, editor ,* Sidney Hart, assistant editor; Toby 
A. Appel, research historian 

78 black-und-wlufo jik£: + 10 colour plates. £45.00 , 

Yale University Press 
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Terry Eagleton 

MICHAEL HAMBURGER 
Collected Poems 1941-1983 
383pp. Manchester: Carcanet. £12.95. 

085635 497 X 

MICHAEL HAMBURGER (Translator) 

Goethe: Poems and Epigrams 

93pp. Anvil Press. £6.95 (paperback, £3.95). 

0856460990 

Midway through Michael Hamburger's Col- 
lected Poems is a section of sardonic social 
commentaries, slingtngly dismissive of 
bureaucratic, coo&umerist, profit-obsessed 
capitalist society. These brief, bitter lampoons 
ate not what Hamburger does best: he con- 
cedes in his "Author's Note" that he is no 
satirist, apologizes for the anti-Americanism of 
some of these pieces in a nervous variant on the 
“some of my best friends" formula and re- 
gards this section of his poetic production as 
“gobbets of matter so coarse" that they resist 
assimilation to liis work as a whole. This may 
be true technically, but hardly thematically. 
For Hamburger is not a “Nature poet" who 
permits himself the odd political blow-off; his 
abiding concern with natural life-forms (there 
is hardly a poem in these forty years and 480 
pages without its cluster of plants) is closely 
entwined with a particular political vision. 
Hamburger is a Romantic libertarian repelled 
by an oppressive, inexorably administered 
social order which for him, as a writer of 
German Jewish provenace, reaches its intoler- 
able apogee in the figure of Adolf Eictunann. 
Even when he is literally cultivating his own 
garden - one of his most persistent poetic 
activities - rumours and undertones of a 
predatory history are never far off. 

Cultivating gardens, for Hamburger as for 
Andrew Marvell, is a precarious, ambiguous 

Anvil Press Poetry — v 

Johannes Bobrowski 
SHADOW LANDS 

translated by Ruth & Matthew 
Mead 

£10.00 cloth £5.95 paper May 

Jane Cooper 
SCAFFOLDING 

£4.95 paper May . 

. Tony Harrison . 

P All ADAS : POEMS 

£2.95 paper >, June 

E. A. Markham 
HUMAN RITES '' ' 

£7.95 Cloth £4.95 paper . ■ May 

. John Matthias 
: NORTHERN iSU.MMpR : 

^ £10.00 c|oth £6.95 paper fyUy 

.Nietzsche '• * 

; .DITHYRAMBS OF \ . 

j: . Dionysus,: : ~ s 

| translated by Hollingdale . 

: . £6,95 cloth £3,95 paper; \ . . . June . 

Peter Russell. . •* 

: ' ALL FOR T^E ^pLVES • ; . 

.£7^95 dot!} • £4.?5 paper, ; May ■ 

PcterWhigham 

% : THINGS COMMON; .. 

j: /fRO^RLY.;-: r -:-.; 

V ^fii^S.pap'crl'.’ . ■ 

^ k John Welch : j. 

i V;.O.t^;-.WALklNG^ ;> 


practice, because it offers an alternative to the 
violence of history at the same time as it seems 
to mime it. Some of the earlier poems in this 
volume are tempted merely to envy Nature's 
stillness and repleteness, setting this in simplis- 
tic counterpoint to history's empty hungerings. 
As Hamburger evolves from these too general- 
ized, rhetorical, inflexibly iambic pieces to- 
wards the leaner notations of his mature style, 
that contrast grows accordingly more complex. 
Nature may still be contrastable with culture in 
its spontaneity, but the last thing it offers you is 
shelter. The “natural" condition is one of being 
radically unhoused; Nature for Hamburger is 
always evanescent, unappropriable, finally 
beyond the frontiers of speech. 

As the realm of the unaccommodated, then, 
it is as much a metaphor for a political history 
of exile and dispossession as a pastoral consola- 
tion for such ills. What it teaches you, if any- 
thing, is what German untranslatably terms 
Gelassenheit : letting be, letting go, embracing 
the strange gratuitousness of particular times 
and places. Hamburger writes, perhaps in on 
unwitting echo of Brecht’s poem on Lao Tzu, 
of being "loyal even to water" - to the tradi- 
tionally most faithless of elements, dispersing 
certainties and identities with no promise of 
their final recuperation. All that can finally be 
appropriated, as in the fine recent poems 
“Travelling” and “Suffolk", is one’s own dis- 
possession - the truth that there is no permanent 
tenure in either history of Nature, that all 
property and allegiance are provisional, that 
(to adopt the title of one of Hamburger’s 
volumes) the earth is ownerless. 

Hamburger shares to some extent the 
Heideggerion notion that listening is prior to 
speaking - that the poet’s voice must catch 
what it can of the enigmatic idioms of natural 
life-forms rather than foist upon them its own 
self-preening monologues. The denominative 
gesture of speech seems for him inherently 
dominative: to name is to nail, to seek that full, 
fixed knowledge which Is the dream of author- 
itarian ideologies: His own poetic language, 
accordingly, is best characterized negatively: 
•neither ripely sensuous nor self-consciously 
chaste, neither formal nor colloquial, it seeks 
that point at which the poem refuses either to 
overwhelm its object or efface itself before it. 

Perhaps it is the fact that Hamburger is a 
good listener which makes him one of our 
finest translators. His translations of Goethe’s 
poems and epigrams begin by insisting on what 
seems to him the essential elusiveness and un- 
translatqbility of Goethe's poetic work, which 
he finds curiously “anonymous” even at its 
most apparently subjective. It is appropriate, 
then,, that these excellent translations should 
be the latest act of a poet who has consistently 
queried the deceptive unity of the ego, explor- 
ing instead a multiple self which, constructed in 
its encounters with the world, must find there 
what frail certainties and temporary lodging- 
houses it can. 


Nicolas Tredell 

RICHMOND L ATTIMORE 

Continuing Conclusions: New poems and 

translations 

65pp. Louisiana State University Press 
(distributed in the UK by International Book 
Distributors.) £11.85. 

ROBERT PENN WARREN 
Chief Joseph of the Nez Per c6 
64pp. Seeker and Warburg. £5.95. 

0436563193 

Richmond Lattimore died earlier this year. In 
this collection of poems and translations lie is 
still on the move, mentally and physically; but 
time - "verb not noun or adjective", as Latti- 
more notes - is on the move too, hurrying 
faster. In “Night Travel”, for instance, its 
winged chariot becomes an Italian train, which 

Slides into black, glides into its pitch 

and roll, tries to soar (bird on rails), wheels 

on in gathering speed, throwing 

Italian names back into the dark, throwing switch 

and points, lights, posto di blocco, discarded 

stations, throwing a shatter of thoughts, throwing 

our past, or our presence, away. 

The sense of mutability, mortality, time 
accelerating, flesh ageing, runs through Latti- 
more’s poems, but they do not make up a danse 
macabre. As the poet wryly remarks more than 
once, his own end draws near - "Out of the 
billion biographies this one / moves at last to 
the term of its own formal arrangement" - but 
joy in life remains: “oh, those particulars”. 
Self-slaughter is difficult to comprehend: the 
“Forlorn Dream Song” for John Berryman 
asks: “But why people go stand on a bridge, 
teeter / & jump? Whoo, / no way to live”. And 
a major memento mori of our time, the geriat- 
ric institution, is, in “Home", evoked gently, 
its inmates transfigured in the poem's last line 
into “Fragments of the imagination of God and 
bis handiwork”. 

Lattimore sometimes seems too sanguine, 
lapsing towards a “Gee-isn’t-it-great-to-be- 
alive” ingenuousness. And those poems which 
at first give an impression of spontaneity can 
appear, on rereading, rather too evidently the 
product of craft. There are, for example, a 
number of poems, like “Night Travel” in which 
the hectic onward rush of the lines, initially 
exhilarating - giving a sense of the poetry 
accelerating, tumbling over itself to try and 
match the pace at which life seems sometimes 
to move - later allows doubts to creep in. The 
dust-cover photograph of Lattimore shows him 
wearing a check jacket that might have suited 
Nicely-Nicely Johnson in Guys and Dolls, and 
his poems do sometimes leave us with the feel- 
ing that we have witnessed a display of spiel : 
enjoyable, but too obvious. A quieter craft is 
evident in his translations from, for example, 
Cavafy and Leconte de Lisle. 


matter 


Peter Reading 


.. ORMONDE DE KA.Y (Editor) 

N’Heures SqurU Rames: The CoUCy Qastle 
. Manuscript V . 

, 68 pp Angus and ‘Robertson. £3.95; 

' • , 0207 145997 : ;• ' >.? .- : .* .; ; ; • • '? . • ; 

The verses also refunded me, Insistently , of iho&c In 
..one. of 'my- favourite- -books, Luis d’Antin van 
■ iRpo ten's Mots d'/fefiw Cdusses, Rames. Reaching 
1 for my Copy,' I -turped to the foreword: ‘The most 
! .' fascinating quality of these verses,’ van Roatenhad 
j written therein, ms to be found upon reading .them 
: aloud.tn the sonorous, measured classic style made- 
..’famous. by the Coroddie France at the turn of the 
r Jicentufy ;j these poems then assume a strangely ! 
' familiar, almost nostalgic, hqniely quality.’ Exactly! 


M.QOpiuer!; . June: 

-r: .M". > • - -■ j. : 

■*. . .- : 

•ti • *• v ■ ; i' . j ; • ' . 1 ■! ■ 

-.pjir.^^pg/ahMmer ■ catalogue., , 
K.d^tibiiig fhirib.lqd other rbeent 


: ’ jThus Ormonde dp ; Kay prefaces -His remark 1 " 
L able- and schoiariy raonqgraph, tb^ reprbduc- 
'< ; [i tion r ;«nd . ejnd I to >xegCsis of an Unportacit' 
‘ 'Middle French ; MS; from 1 Gpucy ; CaStl^ 

; (obtafned,: under somewhat questionable di 1 *. 


medieval scribe, a familiar nostalgic homeli- 
ness. Cofislder, for example: 

.. Hirolque OSiobne de moul^-bouTte bouehe, 

' Mbule- bourse bouche, mbule-bourCe bouche. 
:H6roTque Oaronne de moule-bourde bouche, 

On accole dalnes ffiroces, les raaures naines. 

: . Is thdre not here something reminiscent of the 
children's (genus Monts) ditty? Perhaps, But 
there is much, much more, besides. As a per- 
spicuous footnote to the first line reveals: 

‘Heroic Oaronne of the mussel-filled mouth.* There 
b nothing especially heroic about the Qarpnne, 
which rises In the Pyrenees, but in combination With 
.talk of mussels the characterization is obviously not 
meant to bb taken literally: the tone df thesS lines la, 

■ IpdCed, clehrly mock-heroic. Before chemical plants 

and refineries arose in Bordeaux, moreover, mussels 
were abundant flrpurid the river’s mouth, at the head 
oft he Girpndeestu'ary. ; 

1 Agaitj ; ^nsideri ^ : .- 

'• Arquesi Aiqhesl Dei docks doux, barques. 
Bdgayeyrs comrais (qe tqu$ Taoans). . . 

Samoane. rague, satnpaaes' digues, 

Indo-anahast-Vdlo-Yite gadac. . . ■ v., 

■ A learned exposition informs, us, that: -. 


Robert Penn Warren's narrative poem 
Chief Joseph of the Nez Percd focuses on the 
Indian chiefs attempt, in 1877, to lead his Nez 
Percd band to Canada. It relates his clashes 
with Federal troops, his defeat and capture i 0 p 
Montana and his finnl years on a reservation. 
Familiar Warren themes play through the 
work: the corruption bred by power, ambition, 
the lust for gold; the sanctity of one’s native 
soil. The Nez Percd are, at first, an “organic . 
community", in harmony with themselves, 
each other, the earth and the gods; the start of 
the poem evokes a pastoral Eden of noble 
savages: “Boys, bareback, ride naked, / Leap 
on, shout ‘Ai-yah!' Shout ‘Ai-yeel’ - / b 
unbridled glory”. With the White Man comes 
greed, and the Fall. 

Warren, like Lattimore, is an old profession- 
al, and Chief Joseph, which calls on his experi- 
ence as both poet and novelist, is undoubtedly 
a skilful performance. Variations of metre and J* 
rhythm prevent monotony; prose extracts, 
mainly from contemporary documents, are '. 
effectively intercut. The narrative is limpid, 
and moves adroitly between the viewpoints of 
Joseph and the poet, with occasional forays 
into the minds of the Federal officers. The 
battle scenes are exciting, if in a gomewhit 
school boyish way - “Then bursts the charged : 
the braves on their ponies - / The war-whoop, 
the whang of arrows at short-range". Death is 
depicted with a Homeric lack of fuss. The Iasi 
sections of the poem give a moving account of 
Joseph’s defeat at Snake Creek, his final yean 
and the poet's own visit to Snake Creek i . 
century later. 

But the poem remains an anachronism; h -• 
harks back too much, in its poetic and narrative 
techniques.jo the nineteenth century. There is 
something - nineteenth-century too aboX • 
Warren's treatment of the Indians. For instance, ■" 
much is made of the militasy prowess of the No 
Perc6, as if it was somehow surprising dm 
Indians should shpw martial valour and stil; 
one is reminded of Kipling: “You’re a pok ; 
benighted 'eathen but a first-class fighting mats'. 
And Warren’s nttempt to capture Indfan idioc ; 
sometimes slips towards the “Whiteman-spat 
wilh-forked-tongue" cliches. . 

Though Chief Josepn recognizes some of jfc : 
ways in which narrative can distort hiatojry. U' ; 
does not apply this recognition to its owi . 
operations. For instance, Warren observe ; 
that *‘to praise the red man was the way./ Be* :. 
adapted to expunge all, oil, in the mist /.(■ j- 
bloodless myth", but conveys no sense thBl bb | 
own poem may be colluding in such a prow*- - ; J 
True, his poem has lashings of blood 
when we look closely, is it the real thing? l^> ; . 
there an unacknowledged link between Buffe- j; 
loBill, “themagician who could transform vj j. . 
The blood pf history into red ketchup", andu* *.■ ■ 
author of Chief Joseph! It may be that Jtobey . : 
Penn Warren, like Richmond Laltimorei, nft i ■ 
as a poet, more than n touch of the showmav < \ 


, « « 

the cbastal river of the name, which forms ihebaA* I 
of Dieppe. ' ' . 1 ‘ • r : 

But is it not also redolent of approaching®**' 

.- dioants? ...... . 1 ■V^.R'i 

. . I hear you say “Sorely, the Middle 
texts ate horaophonous with EngUsh ou^.- ft*; 
rhymes?” Vous troifyez? Ormonde .’JJ’ 
elucidates thus: that before the EdictotH®. L: 
(1598) “Protestant Picard 6migr6s in Lono t 
would surely have congregated In tavcr0S ^ nf ; v - • 
when they did, what could B a . ve . a ! 
natural than that they should have 
even sung their native rames? p; : 

• goers, bearing the verses a* Frencb'0 >; 

English; might well have been c aP tJV ® tc Li 
their directness and simplicity t , 

by heart, and little by little made the® g 

-own.” • • .. -frnntif 4 1 1 

This attractive volume has, as Its- 


* 0 thbr,&on. a Hungariatl : 

‘ i' i.- ,; the Seine-Marltime (pop 2,740; artificial Silk), Where 

. : l a lab can se rtsc n in these pennies 6f an idle Henri IV, defeated the due de Mayenne in 1589, but 


inis attractive volume «« 

. piece, as fine view of .the ruins of ^j£3f Q l jV'. 
In the late nineteenth century, *" d » ■ tftf; fe ■ 
. facsimile reproduction of a verse (^a » : 

grand!”) from the original MS idso tifi ^ t 
the prelims.M deJCay 
(pop 16,479.000; 

’j - . diistry) ahd I she no r 9 **dn.fpr ahyOW^ r . - 
1 - buying a copy of- bis wonderful 
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Poetry publishing and publishers 


Mick Imlah 

Poetry is less an industry than a business, and 
less a business than a charity. The Arts Council 
and the regional associations currently spend a 
million pounds a year on it, in the knowledge 
that most of the benefits will be invisible. You 
can’t, for example, put a figure on the pleasure 
derived by the students of Nene College from 
the presence there of Writing Fellow Dick 
Davis, or explain the value there might be in 
sending John Ash to read in Colchester. In one 
field, however, the fruits of recent investment 
are plain to see, We are producing more poetry 
books. Arts Council subsidies have enabled a 
new breed of specialist independent pub- 
lishers, based outside London, to build up re- 
spectable lists in dogged defiance of (heir big 
commercial elders. Five presses ia particular, 
each with the stamp of its energetic founder, 
have managed to maintain an impressive out- 
put: Carcanet (Michael Schmidt in Manches- 
ter), Bloodoxe (Neil Astley in Newcastle), 
Anvil (Peter Jay in Greenwich), Pcterloo 
(Harry Chambers in Cornwall) and Salaman- 
der (Tom Fenton in Edinburgh). 

Carcanet, which has grown from a small 
press of the late 1960s, is the oldest and largest 
of these. It has attracted the patronage of three 
senior figures, Donald Davie, Michael Ham- 
burger and C. H. Sisson, whose bulky Col- 
lected editions it has been able to publish. 
Schmidt has also generated a lesser clique of 
writers whose names seem made for each other 
(like Raine and Reid, or Motion and Morri- 
son); Ash, Boyle and Bracken bury, Wain- 
wright, Waterman, Wells and Wilmer ore parts 
of a settled Carcanet team. And they ore very 
well served; the press is closely associated with 
a first-class magazine (PN Review) and has 
published Schmidt’s own fearlessly subjective 
anthology ol contemporary poets. Schmidt, 
who is Mexican, has identified himself with 
virtues of civility, conservatism, tradition, 
even Victorianism, in a way calculated to 
antagonize trendy London. Readers of Amer- 
ica's premier poetry magazine, Poetry (Chica- 
go), are about to enjoy these virtues in a special 
British issue that Schmidt is preparing for 
them. In short, if there is power in the little 
world of poetry, Schmidt is a powerful man. 
Carcanet secured an Arts Council grant of 
£41,940 in 1982r-3. 

If Carcanet have reached the first division of 
poetry publishing, Bloodaxe are moving to 
join them in the near future under the very 
different editorial style of the precocious Neil 
Astley and his battery of Ansafones. In the 
Bloodaxe story, good intentions blend with 
Arts Council cash to create a monster of reput- 
ability. The transition from small press came in 
1981, with a grant of £10,000 for the purpose, 
and the current subsidy from Northern Ireland 
Arts stands at £16,500. The better you do, the 
more you get; as Astley says, “They wouldn’t 
provide funding at our present level if we 
weren’t shifting the books.” Bloodaxe print 
ten titles a year (plus two novejs) with runs of 
500-2,000, and would print 1,100 copies of a 
sixty-four-page paperback first collection; stat- 


istically, then, they are a sizeable concern. 

And yet, though they are rightly proud of 
properties like Ken Smith and David Constan- 
tine, their list is not quite mature. Their main 
work is still the worthy plugging of gaps; taking 
on what the small presses are unable and the 
commercial houses unwilling to publish. An 
example is Hart Crane's Complete Poems , out 
soon, which Bloodaxe has only been able to 
claim because OUP dropped Crane from their 
list of authors. Another trend is for well-known 
poets to favour hungry presses with long poems 
or short sequences for pamphlets, while main- 
taining a prior commitment to a senior pub- 
lisher (Carol Rumens and Douglas Dunn at 
Bloodaxe, Derek Mahon and Peter Porter at 
Anvil). Bloodaxe and Anvil have also been 
drawn naturally to the comparatively open 
field of poetry in translation, with its many 
moral advantages. Peter Jay is himself a pro- 
lific translator (though the new breed are more 
likely to be professional men who write, if at 
all, as a secondary interest); and Anvil has 
nearly twenty contemporary foreign-language 
poets in print, including Elytis, Pilinszky, 
Quasimodo, Rdzcwicz and Seferis. Fashion is 
certainly shifting in translation’s favour; so 
much new British poetry Rlludes to Mandel- 
stam, Montale, Trakl. Neruda and Seferis that 
it is unsophisticated as well as impoverishing 
not to know their work. In the magazines and 
bookshops, though, Little England dies hard, 
and Astlcy’s decision to print 1,550 copies of 
the Complete Poems of Jhe Norwegian Edith 
Sddergran is sheer bloody-mindedness. 

Similar grumbles about the prejudices of the 
national press emanate from Yorkshircman 
Harry Chambers in Cornwall. Like Astley, he 
is a splendidly energetic promoter whose hon- 
est products haven’t always caught the eye. His 
frustration has been keenest at the neglect suf- 
fered by the Peterloo Poetry Cassette. 

Chambers's special distinction is to have 
published good first volumes from several 
authors approaching the age of fifty: U. A. 
Fanlhorpe, Stanley Cook, Joan Downar, Eliz- 
abeth Bartlett, Elma Mitchell. He gets as much 
quiet pleasure from cultivating these careers of 
the early evening as other editors will do from 
the bright birth of their latest young genius. 
And U. A. Fanlhorpe, at least, has had real 
success; her first volume Side Effects has sold 
over 2,000 copies, and her Selected Poems will 
appear as a King Penguin, in an edition of 
10,000, in the spring of 1986. Encouraged, 
adventurous and subsidized, Chambers made a 
cassette recording of Fanlhorpe and Mitchell 
reading their work, which he sent out for re- 
view on December 1 -- a few weeks, alas, after 
the first pair of Faber Poetiy Cassettes. It sank 
without trace in their wake. 

This lesson - that there is no substitute for 
national reputation in the getting of reviews or 
sales - is borne out by the first four years of 
Tom Fenton’s Salamander Press. Fenton has 
had to claim his subsidies piecemeal, book by 
book, from the Scottish Arts Council, but he 
started with two compensatory advantages. 
First, he had contact through his brother James 
with a body of very saleable poets; second, he 
has a feel for style, and poetry book design was 


at a low ebb in 1980. Fenton chose not to adopt 
any cost-cutting formal, but instead offered his 
authors a chance to participate fully in the 
design of their books. Result: hHppy authors, 
beautiful productions. James Fenton's The 
Memory of War has sold a remarkable 3,000 
hardback copies; volumes by Creig Raine and 
Andrew Motion have also done well. But then, 
they would. The sudden celebrity of the press 
has done little, on the other hand, to attract 
buyers to Kathleen Jamie and Ron Butlin; 
although their books have been reasonably re- 
viewed and tirelessly hawked, sales have got 
stuck at the 300 mark. 

Together, these five relative newcomers 
brought out over forty substantial volumes of 
poetry last year; about one half of the total 
number. Signs are that the big sleepy London 
houses are beginning to stir to the challenge. 
There is talk of rejuvenation, of a “boom" 
even, which only means that Faber and Chatto 
have appointed new part-time editors. Craig 
Rainc’s sent at Faber is the cushiest in the 
business, pitdded with Lurkin and Hughes and 
Heaney and Gunn anti Dunn and now Mul- 
doon and some of the best post-war Amer- 
icans. Raine began as though lie wanted to cut 
some throats; but all he has had to do since is to 
shake (lie dust off the style and top up his 
outstanding list from the queue of new faces, 
beginning with those of Michael Hofmann and 
Philip Gross (who made his first appcurancc 
with Peterloo). 

At Chatto, (hough, where the new broom is 
the order of the day, a little more is being asked 
of Andrew Motion. The “Phoenix Living 
Poets” series has been laid to rest, and Chatto 
Poetry is launched next month with Selima 
Hill's first book and an anthology of British- 
West Indian verse. The momentum will be 
taken up in the autumn by Blake Morrison’s 
Dark Glasses and a collection from the New 
Yorker Frederick Seidel. Motion has radical 
intentions: his books are chenpish, exotically 
designed (pyramids and palm trees) paper- 
backs, and assured of a determined sales 
effort. They will also benefit from the exposure 
that Motion's appeal to the media has already 
achieved for them. Complaints have been 
heard in less glamorous circles about a Guard- 
ian interview with Motion which gave Chatto's 
then non-existent new stable more publicity 
than Bloodaxe, Carcanet and Anvil have had 
for the work of years; but that is why, they 
employed him. 

Motion’s success, when if comes, wilt be to 
have convinced a lot of people that he is pre- 
senting new kinds of poetry in thoroughly new 
and exciting ways, with special commitment to 
American and translated poets, and so on. In 
fact his flair and the banana covers conceal a 
hoary old model: the Seeker and Warburg 
poets. The deliberate balance of Motion's first 
four titles is reminiscent of what adviser 
Anthony Thwaite had in mind for the Seeker 
series, instituted in 1971: “The pattern of the 
first four titles was one which I hoped to keep 
as we went on: established poeti, new poets, 
American poets, and poetiy in translation.” 
Seeker has since become a byword for dullness 
of presentation and lackadaisical promotion, 


despite considerable Arts Council support 
(£7,000 in L982-3); not enough has been made 
of assets like George MacBeth, John Fuller 
and the highly saleable Peter Reading. Spring 
fever has hit Seeker too, though, in a modest 
dose. Three of the four Poetry Book Society 
Choices for 1983 - worth 1,000 copies each -- 
were Seeker titles, and confidence is inching 
upwards. 

Little wonder, if even Seeker is beginning to 
enjoy its poetry, that Penguin should be tempt- 
ed back to the contemporary scene. Their 
Modern and European Poets series, discon- 
tinued in the late 1970s, were handsome little 
gifts to the nation; but their latest involvement 
has a leaner, more hawkish appearance. It is 
explained in charitable terms - Penguin's re- 
cent good fortune permits - but there has been 
no unbusinesslike behaviour to date. They 
have been buying up popular poets for good 
value Selecteds: Fenton, Motion again, Fnn- 
thorpe, Tony Harrison and the unproven 
Jeremy Reed. Still, they do express a desire to 
“originate new work”; and when their spokes- 
man bemoans “the Faber-OUP axis, which 
swallows up so much of ihc best material”, 
there is a suggestion, from the biggest pub- 
lisher in the land, that there isn’t enough 
poetry of high quality and sales potential to go 
round. 

Readers of poetry have a hard enough lime 
as it is. Moving from books to magazines, the 
situation looks slightly less healthy than viru- 
lent. Anyone wanting to be sure not to miss a 
good poem would have to subscribe to these 
periodicals: Ambit , Argo , Akros. Axis , Adam , 
Arrow , Agenda , Aquarius , New Departures, 
New Poetry , Newcastle Poetry , New Oxford 
Poetry, Oxford Poetry , Poetry Wales, Poetry 
World . Poetry Matters , Poetry, Poetry Review, 
American Poetry Review, Poetry Nation Re- 
view, Literary Review , Lines Review, Straight 
Lines, Stand, Smoke and fifteen or twenty 
others, as well as to the weeklies and fortnight- 
lies. A survey of the small presses active in 
recent years would take - probably ia taking - 
someone's lifetime: Greylag, Grosseteste, 
Sceptre, Scorpion, Fulcrum, Rivelin, Many, 
Arc, Aloes, Pig, Pug, Hub, Hippopotamus, 
Galloping Dog. Menard, Canard, Oxus, 
Oasis, Ferry, Trigram, Sofa, Tarns, Sycamore, 
Tusk and a thousand more. 

One glimpse at such a mass of print suggests 
that poetiy has become a uniquely unbalanced 
art- that most of it never gets read at all. I took 
a survey to test the point, and asked a cross- 
section of one hundred people in a London 
suburb about their interest in poetry. Not one 
had bought a book of poems in 1983. Yet, 
while only five claimed to read poetry at all 
regularly (and four of these were still at school) 
no fewer than thirteen claimed to have written 
something they would describe as poetry 
“more than once” in the past year. Project 
these figures nationally and you get the appall- 
ing statistic of over 7 million British poets - 
more people than go angling, and enough to 
burst fifty thousand Arts Council Anthologies, 
Hutchinson have discontinued their Arts 
Council Anthology. There is likely to be a 
surplus. ... - 


Aime Cesaire 

The Collected Poetry 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes by 
CLAYTON ESHLEMAN and , , . 
ANNETTB SMITH 

‘Aimd Clsaire has found his voice in English. Thanks 
to the meticulous translation* by Clayton Eahleman « 
and Annette Smith in their very handsome bilingual , 
edition, readers can now judge for themselves the . . 
talents of one of the most powerful French poets of 
this century, who has been neglected far too long.’ 
JNew York Tiw*f ' • ; ; _ 

Containing an extensive introduction and notes, the - 
French original and R new translation of Cfoafre’s • 
poetry, this book will remain the definitive C&aire in; 


The Maximus Poems 

CHARLES OLSON , 

Edited by George F. Butterick 


contemporaries ana emulated by bis successors, he 
was declared by /Willtym Carlos ‘Williams to be l A 
major poet with a sweep of understanding of the 
world’. . 

Composed of more than 300 poems. The Maximus 
poems was a lifetime’s' work which has taken its place 
beside Pound’s Cantos. This authoritative edition 
brings together three separate volumes, now out of 
print, and uses Olson s original manuscripts to add 
new poems, correct previous errors and reorder the ' 
final sequence. 


£19*25 Hardback 423 pages 0-520*04347-2 ’ £26.95 Hardback 65Q pdges 0-52jMMQ15-5 . 
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Visions and Habitations 
BDWARI) J. AHEARN 


In Runbaudj Edward Ah carp has assembled an extra- 
ordinarily broad comparative context embracing not 
only poetry but psychology (Freud), Philosophy 
(Nietzsche), and social theory (Mark), to clarify the 
underlying concerns ol Rimbaud's poetry and 1 9 
establish its thematic and formal participation in 
some of the most powerful currents of modern ■. 
Uwratord arid thought. 


£25, Op Hardback 380 pages 0-520-04591-2 
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Testing the Reality' 


1 could count to a ragged 20 but no higher. 

The flocking birds she taught me numbers by 
so crammed church roof and belfry, cross and spire 
their final taking off blacked Beeston’s sky. 

There must have been 10,000 there or more. 

They picketed piercingly the passing of each day 
and shrilly hailed the first new light they saw 
and hour after hour their numbers grew 
till, on a Sunday morning, they all flew away 
as suddenly as her 70 years would do. 

The day that fledged her with the wings of night 
made all her days flock to it and, as one, 
beyond all sight, all hearing, taste, smell, touch, 
they soared away and, soaring, blocked the light 
of what they steered their course by from her son, 
the last soul still un hatched left in the clutch. 

TONY HARRISON 


By the Flooded Canal 

Which custard? The dish of not-so-clean snow 
j .Or the sherry trifle with bloodlike jam and riotous 

Yellow stuff running down the steep sides 
Into ambiguity, an ambiguous thing. Do you want me 
To come home any more. 

j Then I met your father, 

i ■;!■'. I hadn't written anything for almost a year. 

I 1 ' 

Unfortunately, he wasn’t very attractive. 

1 He married a woman with the curious name of Lael. 

It all took me by surprise, coming up behind me 
; Like a book. As I stand and look at it now. 

Then all the thoughts went out of my head, 

Running away into the wind. I didn’t have him 
j ; i : - To think about any more, I didn’t have myself either. 

\ '' It was all notes for a book, or footnotes, footnotes 

!!• For’ a book, that has been written, that nobody 

j{ i . 1 • Is ever going to read. A bottle- with a note in it 

!. ■ ■ - ' J . ' Washes up on shore and no one sees it, no one picks it up. 

d.‘ *» I'j : .• : ' V' ■ ' ' ' ' ' • • 

l j' ’ And then one day it was windy 

iM .] With fog, and I hate the combination of fog and wind, 

?r «Y;| • : Besides tyeing too cool for what it looked like. The sun 

| .' ' j , Was probably out just a short distance above our heads. ' 

1, * J ! *' Not a good drying day. And I hu/ig the laundry out 

j; ' Oh the clothesline, nil' black and white ■ . ■ 

l: ; { And the news got lost somewhere inside. My hews: • ■ 

i; ' ■ ■ ■ 

i . P° y° u come here any longer with the intention of killing 

■ l - ■; / ; Something, ho. you have nothing in mlrid. ; \ 

I : «'*! -f" : • • Ani$ 1 shift,' arranging the pieces , • •/ . V- ’■ r ; : 

I f -s’ ; .In a cardboard drawer: No. two aVe alike, arid I like that. • i 

. : • -The kitten on the stairs heard' it .: 

} ' \ Once, ip disbelief, and I go ! 

• ; ; •/ To sales, and buy only whatwe need, 

’■ ( . . the old men are a strong team. ’ 1 

;j •; ijy i ■; ' V ; ; And I mix if up; with them, it's qii'ite like ' 

ivi V .Vl '- 7 • 'riavijig 1 . encounters if one is a poplar. 

‘ j \} ■ i-i; S, ’ to i .row of them and so invoived, 

*7 j/.’’, \ ; Witli one’s reflection as well as one' , js two Neighbours only I say ; ; 

% 7'/ Kj ^ mean lt **> be this ,Way 7- •' ' ' • 

''V' : But since it has happened I’m glad and will continue to work, 
i • ■’ fbriyotir success, f don’t! expert thanks . . 

A' ■v'% : : happy in the, sm'aU.rO'le /aligned' me,. . c \ '• . 


It was at first your great 
Halo of aureate- 
brown curls distracted me, 

And it was a distraction 

Not from the hard-filled lean 

Body that I desired 

But from the true direction 

Your face took, what it could mean. 

Though it was there to see. 

When you, that second day, 

Drew back the shower curtain. 
Another man stood there, 

His drowned hair lay 
Chastened and flattened down. 

And I saw then for certain 
How Blackfoot Indian bone 
Persisting in the cheek. 

The forehead, nape and crown. 

Had underlain the hair. 

Which was mere ornament 
- A European mock. 

Could that be what it meant7 
That high unsoftened rock 
With nolTees on. 

THOM GUNN 


The War in the Congo 

A man in a bar in Glasgow told me of how 
He’d served with the Irish Army in the Congo, 

Under the flag of the United Nations. 

“It was hot,” he told me, “hot; and equatorial." 

They passed through a deserted and dog-ridden town. 

They passed a house that had been blown up. 

. An arm, with a hand, rose between blasted breeze-blocks. 

In the black band was an envelope, between fingers and thumb. 

The Irish soldier looked at the hand and its letter. 

Cement dust scabbed the blood on the arm. 

He tore a corner off the envelope, removing the stamp, 

Which he sent to his nephew in Howth, in Ireland. 

In feply to what my companion asked him, 

The soldier said it wasn’t right to read a stranger’s mall.. 

There was ho one about in the little town, other than : 

Dogs and birds, and the arm and its. hand, like a cleft stick. 

He didn't say it was thp hand of a man or a woman 1 
. In. which the letter was held, between fingers and thumb. 

. It was the arm of black Anon, of Africa. . 

It was a black arm, monumental with cement dust. 

What concerns tae is the soldier's nephew, in Howth v 
Holding the piece of envelope with tweezers 
Over the: spout of a' steaming kettle, and the stamp; , . : ■> 

. Renewed and dryipg between sheets of: blotting-paper. . \ 


• SIS '« i T . r-i . guingQi 


Philately of foreigo wa^. ^ 'a boy ih Howth 
: Lickihg a transparent: hinge, and moupting u staihp 
In his albuin, hoti hot and equatorial . . • ! • . 

■y'l : ;. *hnqcent khow-nothhig stamp; lonesome in history, , 

$d e “es .^nd ^ ppge Qa)l(:A\&elgian &$<>. -\ : - 

;• .So many stamps, and stamps from many countries, • 

.! Ahd bOys sayiri^ to their uncles aiid elder brothers, : 
r “Remember,“wh^^ send me their. stamps. 
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Auden’s Progress 


Hugh Haughton 

JOHN HAFFENDEN (Editor) 

W. H. Auden: The Critical Heritage 

535pp. Routiedge and Kegan Paul. £19.95. 

0710093500 

EDWARD CALL AN 

Auden: A Carnival of Intellect 

299pp. Oxford University Press. £12.50. 

0195031687 

"A man's life of any worth is a continual alleg- 
ory", said Keats, So, it seems, is the career of 
any artist of worth - to both himself and his 
public. None more so than that of W. H. 
Auden, as John Haffenden’s superbly edited 
W. H. Auden: The Critical Heritage eloquently 
shows. For Auden was as much allegorized 
about as allegorizing, and through his long, 
chequered career critics agreed in seeing him 
as a representative figure of his time, a clue to 
the epoch, though they disagreed as to whnt it 
was that his Art, and his career, represented. 

You don't have to be a devotee of Rezep • 
lionslheorlc to realize that Auden’s poetry de- 
pended on a peculiarly close, even conspira- 
torial relationship with his audience and his 
time. “Consider this and in our time", his poet- 
ry said, and they did - reading its cryptic re- 
ports ond lyrics from strange but strangely 
familiar frontiers and battlefields as “the very 
age and body of the time its form and press- 
ure”. At least in the 1930s. From the start 
Auden's unnerving use of the first person plu- 
ral (as in u 0 i(r time”) and the constant appeal 
to his contemporaries, in a situation of shared 
emergency (“The situation of our time"). 
proved subtly seductive and created a pro- 
found sense of identification in his nudience. 
“This poetry was ours”, said Bernard Knox 
recently, speaking for his generation. At the 
outset the late William Empson thought Paid 
on Both Sides, the macabre family charade first 
published in Eliot's Criterion, a work that de- 
fined “the attitude of a generation". By 1939 
Philip Henderson (in "The Poet and Society") 
could look back on "Tie Age of Auden”. 

That identification between poet, genera- 
tion and decade was to haunt Auden and his 
readership for the rest of his restlessly mobile 
career, as Haffenden’s fat dossier of reviews 
makes clear. Perhaps the first major poet to 
share the twentieth-century obsession with 
generations, epochs and decades, with social 
and cultural obsolescence, Auden may also 
have been the first to fall a victim to it. In 1937 
Louis MacNeice thought it “a blessing to our 
generation" that Auden's verse was full of in- 
teresting subject-matter, “including the sub- 
ject-matters of psycho-analysis, politics and 
economics”, and praised it “for always taking 
sides”. Ten years later this might have come to 
seem a mixed blessing for the generation (and 
poet), when Auden was observed to have 
changed sides - of the Atlantic in the first 
place, but also on many of the crucial, ideo- 
logical issues which figured in his early verse. 
The consequences of this change are hotly de- 
bated in Haffenden’s book and give it much, of 
its plot and continuing Interest, not, only P 5 a 
part of literary history, as Haffenden's intro- 
■duct iqn shows, but as part of the cultural his- 
tory of our time (as it does not). 

Representing “the critique of. a ■ whole 
epoch” in one volume Is a daunting task, and a 
! tricky one. Auden was a prolific poet (the 
mathematical Edward’ Callan calculates he 
wrote approximately 30,000 lines compared to 
Bliot's meagre 5,500), prolifically written ab- 
out. Seamus Heaney speaks of “the Victorian 
bulk’’ of bis output, and Edmund Wilson pays 
him the dubious compliment of calling him “an 
old-fashioned 'family' poet" like Tennyson or 
., Brownlpg. Given this, and, faded with the un- 
wieldy and miscellaneous evidence of Auden's 
■ reception provided by hovels like Isherwoad's 
Lions t and, Shadows, poems like Empson's 
“Just A Smack qt Auden”, bpoks llke those of 
Richard Hoggart and Joseph Beach, as well as 
the evidence of longer essays, memoirs, ; ihter- 
. Views and so orirtatyi Hafffenden felt forced to 
restrict his brief - to , review^ and. reyiewers, 1 
< those most infiuential pnd most treacherous of 
'readers. Qbripuiiy ihk entails losses like. 
• Randall Jarrell's two indispensable essays of 
. the 1940s fin n« rtf fill nr <iCmii4 tn B4nl' TW 


coherence to his material. Starting with Paid 
on Both Sides and Poems (1930), the young 
poet's first astonishingly accomplished bows to 
his audience, the dossier goes on to include 
selected reviews of each single book of poems, 
each play and its first performance, and all the 
various and variously contentious Collected 
volumes, ending with the canonical tombeau of 
Collected Poems (1976), published three years 
after Auden's death. It is inconsistent that so 
much material should be included on the theat- 
rical experiments of the 1930s, and nothing on 
the later operatic collaborations, including the 
great Rake's Progress. Given the editor's ex- 
clusion of longer critical studies, 1 feared the 
concentration on reviews might restrict us to 
“short views” of Auden’s Progress. But Au- 
den, though he memorably repeated the wise 
Sydney Smith’s advice to “take short views", 
specialized in long (and wide-angled) ones, 
and seems to have forced his reviewers to do 
the same. 

There is still no general agreement ubnut 
Auden's Progress (or Regress); his “develop- 
ment” and successive revisions of the canon 
remain thoroughly problematical. 1940 is 
widely accepted us a watershed, ns the editor 
says, but thereafter opinions are divided. Did 
Auden rise on stepping-stones of his dead 
selves to higher things, as both Edward Men- 
delson's and Edward Callnn's recent studies 
imply? Or is it a story of decline and fall, with 
the poet trampling on his dead selves on the 
way down - as the Auden-influenced poets 
Randall Jarrell, Dclmorc Schwartz and Philip 
Larkin maintain? In his brilliant review 
“What's Become of Wystan V, Larkin argues 
that the daring. English social poet of the 1930s 
(“the first 'modem' poet") is sadly unrccogniz- 
uble in the bookish, mannered, American tal- 
ent of Homage to Clio , which is "too verbose to 
be memorable and too intellectual to be mov- 
ing". New Year Letter he dismisses as a "ramb- 
ling intellectual slew" (jic) and The Sea and the 
Mirror as an “unsuccessful piece of literary • . 
in-breeding”. In similar vein, Delruore Schwartz I 

was clearly dismayed to find that Auden the 
"subversive satirist, dissident son, and enfant 
terrible ” of The Orators had turned into the 
“teacher, father and prophet” of the “self-in- 
dulgent” Age of Anxiety. In general American 
critics tended to be keener on the American 
Auden than British ones, but both Larkin and 
Schwartz blame America , the loss of the know- 
able English audience, and the loss of his char- 
acteristic pre-war atmosphere, for the decline 
of vitality in the long poems and bis later baro- 
que manner. But while the story of Decline 
looms large, based in part on some version of 
the Lost Leader scenario such as Auden had 
sketched in 77?e Ascent of F6 (Auden’s com- 
ment to Spender about Jarrell's savage attacks 
upon him, "Jarrell must be in love with me", Is 
not far from the mark), many other critics - 
Edmund Wilson for one - argued the contrary 
view. In fact the record in the Haffenden file 
shows a surprisingly varied Tange of apprecia- 
tions for the surprisingly varied fange of poetry 
produced by the ageing virtuoso after the 
Second World War, (hough there is an unmis- 
, takable ’grpundsweil of nostalgia for the 1930s ’’ - 
poet that only Auden himself seems 
never to have felt. 

Whatever the variants, most critics notice 
what Auden, talking of the political revolu- 
tions of his time, called “a rare discontinuity'' 
ip his progress - between Early and Late, ’ 
Socialist and Christian, English and American, 
Left and Right, Revolutionary and Conserva- 
tive, Populist and Elitist. Nearly alt (he allegor- | 

ies depend on there being two Audens, Auden ; 
fils and Auden pire as it were (Jarrell calls : | 
. them the Original, Unconscious, Inside Auden •• 
: and the Conscious, Moralistic Outside one); ; 
Yet the chronological record suggested by Hat- j 
fendefl’s book overrides these allegorical sdie- j 
mate; Tlie Oratars, the letter tip Lord Byron I 
and Another Timet all products of the 1 930s, 
are as different from each other as the wfiec- 
• live, virtuoso ioOg ppe’ms.of the 1940s are, and 
as Afo/ze? is from The Shield of Achilles. One of ;; i 
. the riiost intriguing things to, emerge from the 
reviews Is justhow early Auden's development I ' 

; began, (6 stem problemtit leal, and how eprly .l: 

. ih'tlw began lo distinguish : betweep “early" I 
apd “lflte ,, .JTvJ9&3. fr/GjiBrldSQO detects les? 

liMiVin'I. )h‘ (ho “ln#»w rt A iirlon - 1 
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his "uneven development". By 1936 John 
Lehmann in an otherwise admiring article 
notices a “religious note" and “a failure to 
advance to new positions” in his work, and sees 
his future direction as “extremely problemati- 
cal". In fact the reviewers of the 1930s general- 
ly turn out to have been pretty divided among 
themselves - and, contrary to the Scrutiny 
theory that Auden suffered from a total “abs- 
ence of exposure to criticism" (the words are 
Le avis's), even the MacSpaunday group could 
be extremely damning, about his subversive 
experiments in political poetic drama in par- 
ticular. Instead one is faced with a multiplica- 
tion of styles and Audens - and an absence of 
clear consensus, even in the 1930s. 

There is an ironic connection between the 
themes of his early work, and subsequent read- 
ings of his career (his diagnoses were always 
infectious). The novel evolutionary sense he 
introduced into poetry - whether of geological 
epochs, Marxist class analyses, Freudian stages 
of infantile development, or technological 
obsolescence - was turned against him. His 
opponents attacked him for failing to evolve 
properly, failing to grow up, failing to wean 
himself from his bourgeois class-background, 
becoming part of the Old Gang he had guyed in 
his young days, filling his late Horatian verse 
with what Terry Engleton saw as "obsolete 
historical postures". There are two sides to this 
- the political and the psychological. 

The political case was argued most power- 
fully in two essays not included here - Orwell's 
“Inside the Whale", on the failure of the Leftist 
intelligentsia, and "Outside the Whale" by 
E. P. Thompson, on the disastrous political 
disenchantment of English intellectuals in the 
war and post-war period. Thompson gives the 
“political bowdlerisntion" of the socialist Au- 
den at his own later hands, and the trend to- 
wards orthodox Christian conservatism in his 
post-war work, as prime instances of the 
“abdicalion of responsibility" in political mat- 
ters by Auden's generation. Donald Davie, in 
a telling review in 1955, wondered whether 
“this poet has made his peace with society too 
wholeheartedly and tao.soon". This argument 
seems to me right in the main, but overlooks 
the continuity between the subversive tyro of 
Poems (1930) and the cosmopolitan' home- 
maker of “Thanksgiving for a Habitat": age 
heightens his sense of historical obsolescence 

• while it diminishes his relish for It and - even 
though theology replaces Marxism - Auden 

; remains the most thoroughly anthropological 
poet of the modem world (“Nobody I know 
would like to be buried / with a silver cocktail 
shaker / a transistor radio and a strangled f 
. daily help”)- John Updike, in a subtle celebra- 
tion of About the House, writes that the best 
poems “are redeemed from triviality by the 
seriousness with which Auden considers his 

• own comforts an episode in civilization”. 

It is- the seriousness/triviality factor which 
i worries the other evolutionary critics of Auden 
' - the Scrutiny group who argue that Auden 
never grew up.Leavis and the depressingly. 
.• indistinguishable Leavisites saw in him "an in- 
, verted process of development". “Maturity of 
years", grumbled Robin Mayhead, “has 1 nor 
brought rrmttirity qf outlook” 5 Nones , in par.- 
' titular, was “hardly whaf one expected from a 
; V • responsible ipan.gixwing older" . So much the 
; | w6xse fof ; 1 ‘maiurity r ’, arid "responsibility 1 * if 1 


they cannot acknowledge the wit and worldli- 
ness of one of Auden’s funniest, tartest books. 
Auden called Tennyson the poet of the 
nursery, and Auden is the poet of the school- 
room. The relations between low seriousness 
and high levity, light verse and social commen- 
tary, high style and high jinks, were always 
uneasy in Auden's work - from Dance of Death' 
to Thank You, Fog. At its best, this constitutes 
a buoyant and provocative critique of serious- 
ness -and “maturity". Freud’s startling rewrit- 
ing of childhood provided Auden with a way of 
jazzing up the Wordsworthian version, estab- 
lishing a new set of shared references with his 
audience and an effective handle for a kind of 
psychoanalytic satire - a device for revealing 
the “low" desires behind the “high" serious- 
ness of his class, as well as the bizarre “con- 
volutions of the simple wish". 

The Auden Critical Heritage makes fascinat- 
ing history; it confirms both the 1930s sense of 
a poem as an event in society and Auden's later 
sense of the poem as a virtuoso performance. 
The reviewers included here - critics, such as 
Empson, Leavis, Wilson, Levin, Davie; poets 
such as Larkin, Jarrell, Gunn, Heaney, Mac- 
Neice; novelists such as Greene, Waugh, Up- 
dike, Forster; and contemporary professorial 
stars such as Ricks, Kermode and Carey- con- 
firm Auden’s centrality to the development of 
poetry in our period and to the mythology of 
the time. 

Edward Callan’s book, one of the first criti- 
cal studies of Auden's entire career, bears a 
promising title (deriving from one of Auden's 
later essays), Auden: A Carnival of Intellect , 
but unfortunately it belies its camivalesque 
promise. As one would expect of the author of 
the more aptly titled W. H. Auden: An Anno- 
tated Check-list, it is in fact a sober, scholarly 
and inclusive r6sum6 of Auden's life and major 
works. But it is also lenten stuff. Apart from a 
few scattered references to Auden's off-the- 
cuff theory of carnival (“We oscillate between 
wishing we were unreflective animals ... and 
disembodied spirits. . . .The carnival solution 
of this ambiguity is to laugh, for laughter is 
simultaneously a protest and acceptance”), 
Professor Callan seems neither to get the jokes 
nor to give a plausible account of the celebra- 
tory, playful and outrageous in Auden's intel- 
lectual carnival. 

The “Carnival” idea is largely irrelevant to 
■ the book, at both the practical and theoretical 
levels (there is no reference to Bakhtin on 
Rabelais , for example) . Callan quotes Auden’s 
endorsement of Valdry's view that “a. poem 
ought to be a festival of the intellect”, a kind of 
solemnly significant game, with its own special 
rules, and he is good on some of the solemn 
metrical rules Auden applied throughout his 
career - from early Owen-type "slant-rhyme” 
to his late play with syllables and haiku. But 
' Auden's essay on Vaidry also speaks of the 
. French poet as a salutary remedy against his 
becoming “un , homme sdrieux”, when he 
should be aiming at being “un homme 
d’esprit”, Callan has the disadvant age of being 
an “homme sdrieux",. 

The argument of his book concerns what he 
- calls “Auden's fear of the dangers of our intel*. 
lectual Inheritance from Romanticism both in 
. politics and-.Uterature, and his rejection. of its. 
' : one-sided Platonist presuppositions in favor o f 
n-Christiari regard for the unity and coherence 


of nature and spirit". Unfortunately 
Callan doesn’t really define what is meant by 
Romanticism here; without treating at length 
Auden's one extended essay on Romanticism, 
"The Enchaffed Flood", he loosely associates it 
with the cult of the inspired Bard as a proto- 
fascist phenomenon (though Gray's Bard had 
served the Romantics as a model of sublime 
spokesman for the politically repressed), with 
the distrust of science he ascribes to “Words- 
worth and his fellow nineteenth-century 
Romantics" (in fact many of them, Coleridge 
and Shelley in particular, were considerably 
more interested in science than Pope orT. S. 
Eliot), and with utopian Leftist politics. He 
interprets Auden’s powerful “In Time Of 
War" sequence wholly in terms of the poet's 
conversion to the idea behind "his later Amer- 
ican works", that "the imaginative original 
genius spawned the modern totalitarian dicta- 
tor, whether of the Left or Right” (an extra- 
polation from one sonnet in the series). Up till 
then, according to Callan, Auden seemed to be 
on “the high road to a poetry grafted onto 
political romanticism" (this seems to mean 
“Left-wing"). Callan is patently out of sym- 
pathy with the "vaguely utopian promise of his 
early volumes”, is embarrassed by “overtones 11 
of Marxist ideology in early Auden (though 
he limits them to the years 1932-4), and shares 
Mendelson's reading of "Spain” as a propagan- 
dist betrayal of Auden’s real convictions. 

In general, as these details suggest, Callan 
has little sympathy with early Auden - he views 
both his politics and his homosexuality with 
barely concealed diBtaste. His style treats both, 
but especially the latter, with clinical tweezers, 
as when he writes of Auden in Berlin (“he 
indulged his sexual proclivities with delinquent 
boys in impoverished quarters of the city”), or 
his relationship with Chester Kaliman. It is 
obviously with some relief that Callan 
announces "by the ei)d of the thirties he had 


become, philosophically, not a Communist but 
a would-be Christian". 

Callan is generally more at home with later 

Auden. His summnrize-the-ideas-and-thea- r 

explain-the-form approach works better with 
the later poetry of ideas than the early lyrics, 
partly because of the more static and schematic 
nature of the poems themselves. The later An. 
den seems a more drably orthodox poet on this 
rending than l had previously thought, not a 
good advertisement for blaming Romaaticton 
for nil that’s bad in art and life, ' 

Cation's book covers Auden's whole poetic 
output - poems, plays and operas -and tries (0 
provide a patted version of the iife in between, • 
As a result, it falls between stools. Perhaps that 
explains the carnival hat - and the unpersoa- 
sive hold-all thesis about the dangers of 
Romanticism. In any event the readings of the 
individual poems are generally so dull that 1 . 
can't see this as being of much use to the gen- 
eral reader. However, Callan's treatment of 
the long poems and longer cycles draws atteo 
tion to the range and variousness of Auden's' 
experiments with long forms. 

In his methodological summary of the suc- 
cessive positions officially held by Auden dur- 
ing his career, Callan compares Audefl with 
Pope as another poet of his age, and concludes 
astonishingly that “if not pre-eminent 1 ’, each 
might be said to be "a representative journey- 
man of his age" - with the “wound" 1 of 
homosexuality suggested as the equivalent hi 
Pope’s irreparably damaged spine. This image 
of the poet as Wounded Journeyman shrinks 
into insignificance beside the words of Randall 
Jarrell, once Auden’s most damaging critio, as 
he looked back from the “mitigated triumphs' 
of Nones to the poetry of the 1930s: 

He wrote, then, some of the strongest, strangest, ind 
most original poetry that anyone has written in ite 
century; when old men. dying in their beds, mumbk 
something unintelligible to the nurse, it is some of 
those lines that they will be repeating. 
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Anthony Thwaite 

LACHLAN MACKINNON 

EUot, Auden, Lowell: Aspects of the 

Baudelairean Inheritance . 

191pp. Macmillan . £20. 

0333339916 

Lachlan Mackinnon seems to be a highly in- 
telligent man whose provocative book has 
been unfortunately disabled. Some of the evi- 
. dence he has sought is not properly available, 
and he has therefore based much of his analysis 
on paraphrase and speculation, with all their 
resultant limits and approximations. Behind 
Eliot, Auden and Lpwell, Mackinnon tries to 
suggest, is the example of Baudelaire - Baude- 
laire as dandy. Each of the later poets, he 
argues, adapted Baudelaire to suit his own 
needs, consciously, or unconsciously. It is an 
interesting notion, but not, on the face of it, a 
Centrally important one. ' Nevertheless, Mac- 
kinnon is pertinacious enough to have made 
out of it a thesis (literally so: the book 
apparently began life as a doctoral thesis) . 
which up to a point js ' worth reading and 
arguingwith.. 

r " But mucji of the evidence is necessarily 
Sparse. The recent correspondence in these 
pages about Michael Hastings’s play Torn and 
Vtv shows how problematical Eliot's early life, 
letters, arid uncollected or unpublished early . 
poems are. Lachlan Maek’innonj trying to dis- 
cuss such poems as “Caprices 'in NorthCam- 
bridge" and. “Silence " \ has '.to fallback onthe 
same strategy as Lyndali Gordon in Eliots' 
Early Yeats (another intelligent but inevitably 
restricted book): foat is to sriyvhe has to para- 
phrase , brit Cannot quote from) unpublished 
poems, -lauguishihg in th^ Berg Collection at 
* ‘the Nbw York PubHc Ubi-ary in EHot's ^ote- 
' ^pak atijcf folder 6f misceli jujeqiis rhanuscripts. 

: Thui we have paraphrases pf paraphrases: 


Mackinnon is more fortunate with Audei, fa • " 
that he is allowed to quote at least some of the ; 
unpublished material. But we have to roly ® 
his acumen in doing so. The “colleclioa.of . 
Auden juvenilia which was in private hand^ 
has recently (1980) been given to the Bodlefaj ;; 
Library” is drawn on to provide evidence to V 
“Auden’s gradual acceptance and willed recap :/ 
tore of childhood”, Le the contrast betweei j 
that and the "childhood" poems themselve*! !; 
but the poems themselves are not, of cojjj v 
accessible to those who don’t trek to the Bod: . 
leian. They are too early to have been Included 
in Edward Mendelson’s edition of The Englm [■ 
Auden 1927-1939-, and, though Maddniwn* t 
relatively generous in his quotations, hie 
back (perhaps for copyright reasons; one»at r 
told) from giving more than a handfiil of;®* | 
poems in full. I 

With Lowell, tiie problem has beeh, not im-. .c 
availability of poems but, presumably, the“‘ 
igendes of timing. Mackinnon makeSn0J‘ e ^ l ‘‘ 
ence to, and does not quote from, ^ an 
ton's magisterial biography of Lowell; 
published in the United States in 1983}. 
nothing from the letters, notes and so foft'L, 
which Hamilton drew so usefully.-Mackm^ 
paraphrases what he thinks the poems are * \ 
out”. But Lowell’s letters to arid from an en®* 
mous variety of people, extensively qwWj; 
Hamiltob, together witH Hamilton’s tatenwj 
with Elizabeth Hardwick, Caroline Bjackw®^ 
and many others! supply a great deal more, ... ... 

paraphrase. • ' 1 • • iji- 

' For all Lachlan Macklnnon’i; 
gence, ingenuity^ and acuity, his book is. 

Uke a triptych -which has been 
frariied but the, three parts of 
bewildering gapsin (he actual painting. M. 
critics (and many more biographers) 0®* g 
with tWentieth 'dbntiiry objects are faced 


recently to 1 any delving into the “ln ^- .01 
ers in 'rixi attempt to. throw light op' . 

dh-U-a nf mimu' at VP.rV foOtS 
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Little deaths 
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The Long Darkness 

66pp. Seeker and Warburg. £5.95. 
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“Nature poetry"? "The poetry of place"? One ] 
groans inwardly at the very phrases. So much | 
dreary and derivative writing has huddled for 1 
so long in the limited space they suggest that it \ 
is hard to believe anyone can now write vaiu- 1 
ably or even convincingly about the seasonal ; 
return of wild flowers, the behaviour of birds in 
winter or the monuments in the local church- 
yard. Seing such titles as “A Thrush”, “But- 1 
terflies in September" and “A Winter Walk" 1 
among the contents of 77ie Long Darkness , the | 

reader may sense an aura of decayed pastoral < 
and want to hurry away* I 

This would be a serious mistake. The poems 1 
with those titles in George MacBeth's latest | 
book are disconcertingly good: sharp, clear ] 
and unsentimental. MacBeth has come h very j 
long way since A Doomsday Book and The \ 
Colour of Blood, whose modishly contrived | 
violence seems, in retrospect, so tamely con- 1 
ventional. The Long Darkness, like its justly I 
acclaimed predecessor, Poems from Oby , dc- | 
livers some real and salutary shocks by reveal- < 
ing a kind of emotional nakedness that de- | 
mands of the reader an answering openness. ; 
Contemplating "My Father's Patents", the 1 
framed, red-seaied patents registered - “more- ( 
for honour than for pay" - by his inventor \ 
father, MacBeth resolves, almost with naivete, j 
“Time to be honest, and try hard”. He balances 1 
a sense of his own achievement against a more 1 

Spectral studies 

— i 

David Profumo 

— — . — — — — - — ■ — — — 1 

JEREMY REED 1 

By the Fisheries 1 

79pp. Cape. £4. ! 
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! 

“Conjunctivital" is not, perhaps, the most 
promising word with which to open a serious 
poem. Typically, Jeremy Reed takes that risk, 
and the poem in question. "John Clare's Jour* 1 

nai”, is one of several quirky dramatic mono- \ 

logues in his latest collection. Much of the 
prolific Reed's previous work has been Lrritat- < 

faigly convoluted - pages given over to the rep- ! 

resentation of psychic anguish charted by 
motifs of vertigo, hypodermics and suicide - 
and the hallucinatory effects linger in some of 
these new poems, though they have now be- 
come less predominant, as have the Jacobean 
flourishes that made his earlier work so tor- 
tuous. 1 

So, in seveia] ways By The Fisheries presents 
the poet in a welcome new aspect. Without 


Waterlicked 


basic feeling of inadequacy: the blend of 
exhilaration and melancholy is typical of the 
book as a whole. 

Many of the poems are concerned with 
death: the deaths of small creatures- a leveret, 
a mole, several birds - or ol people, or both. 
The parallels with Hardy and Cowper can 
hardly be missed. Certainly, MacBeth's verse 
has a hit-or-miss quality quite different from 
the sharp-edged fluency of Cowper or Hardy’s 
four-square deliberation, but he shares with 
both pacts a remarkable plainriess of diction 
and an ability to stare patiently at frightening 
and insoluble problems. 

Yet The Long Darkness does not lack ex- 
uberance, and at times the imagery takes on a 
brittle expansiveness reminiscent of Meta- 
physical wit. “A Broken Alarm Clock" has 
more than a hint of Donne; Marvell lurks be- 
hind “A Winter Walk”, despite the title's clear 
debt to Cowper. Other influences are acknow- 
ledged but neatly fended off. Larkin makes 
himself felt several times , and on each occasion 
is effectively snubbed. In “Friends'' MacBeth 
answers “Ciiurchgoing" with a distinctly Lar- 
kinesque couplet: going into a Catholic church 
to light a candle for a dead friend, he remem- 
bers how he used to “hate" such places - "mar- 
ble, incense, candle-wax, / And faithful idiots 
with their stooping backs”. Stooping himself, 
he now sees memories of the dead ns both icons 
and guttering candles for the living: “l light 
them, and their flames are still unfurled”. To 
compare MacBeth with such a range of other 
poets is really to say that his book is highly 
individual, (hut it has a strange, pungent fla- 
vour of its own which grows more interesting 
with each rereading. 


losing their tension, these poems are generally 
clearer both in narrative shape and visual 
detail. There is a fresh focus on natural 
description, too, reflected in the line-up of 
titles (“Rain", “Tulips", "SnaiT); Reed hand- 
les with particular vigour his several studies of 
fish, from the title-poem and “Mullet”, with 
their spectral touches, to a piece such as 
"Conger" which resembles the Hughes of 
Lupercal. 

Less dependent, these days, on complicated 
metamorphic action, Reed seems prepared to 
address his subjects more directly - perhaps 
with more confidence - and the results are 
often rewarding, especially when the narrative 
bears the mark of pathos, as in "Visiting 
Hours” where a son confronts a parent wfio has . 
cancer. One -of the strongest poems here, 
“Sea-Room", achieves a combination of 
topography and elegy which characterized the 
spirit of Reed’s earlier “Jackson Green" 
sequence (from A Man Afraid, 1982) and it is 
to be hoped that in bis future work such 
steadiness of poise will permanently replace 
the verbal excesses. 


Bluster-shower' August - exploded thunderlight . 

Tumbling in, a crystal. 

Eastward an jfiour, defectors, fishing like truants. 

August Bank^hollday millions roaming in disquiet. 

A thought of pike, thoroughly ravenous, 
tn Bridgewater Canal. Wo® on the hope) 

Flow-combed pond-weed folded the dull water 

In a sunk hammook, where our plug-bails garishly popped. 

All afternoon, with between-cloud glare,' and the long hurt 
Of the hent narrows, a weariness wore us. 

A thin madness of wfody-glitter water and its empty fractures. 

All afternoon* Esox inert subombra • 

. Uke a fixed, eternal dumber, ferocious^ and lurid. : 

Abs^nt as baby’s drpam9. - r 

. ... . Jn a migraine pf tele tmd ; gloom , 

We flitted away Westward, among spark emeralds, ' y 1 ; . ; 
To the blufe twilit lintel u 1 ' ’ :.K r - • -• •• - r < 


NEW FROM 
FABER AND FABER 



The Kingfisher 

Amy Clampitt 

A first full-length collection from a new American poet which has already 
met with universal acclaim in the USA: 

‘Amy Clampitt is the most refreshing new American poet to appear in 
many years; indeed, she is one of the few poets of major talent and major 
ambition now writing in America’. William Logan, TLS 
‘A century from now, this volume will still offer a rare window into a rare 
mind’. The Nev York Review of Rooks 
‘One of the most brilliant debuts in recent American history'. 
Edmund White, The Nation. Faber Paperback £4,00. AprUSOih 


Faber Poetry Cassette 

Douglas Dunn & Philip Ijsrkin 
The fourth in this new scries, in which Dougins Dunn reads and 
introduces poems from Terry St tret, The Happier life, l jwx or Nothing, 
Rarhanatis , and St. Kihfa's Parliament. Philip Larkin’s selection is from 
The Whitsun Weddings and High Windows. The introductions arc by Craig 
Rainu and the complete texts of the poems arc primed in a booklet 
accompanying the cassette. £3.00 
Others in the series: 

Ted Hughes & Paul Miildoon £6.95 
Seamus Heaney & Tom Paulin £6.95 
Thom Gunn & Craig Raine £6.95 


Collected Poems 

Wallace Stevens 

This collection of the work, of one of the greatest modern poets, the 
master of the lyrical meditation, was first published in America In 1954, 

• when Stevens was 75. He selected the poems himself from volumes 
covering more than four decades. ‘One of this century’s great books of 
poetry*. The Sunday Times. Faber Paperback £4,^ 95 

and coming soon: 

. The Ice Factory 

Philip Gross 

A first collection, rich in implication and concrete detail which marks the : - 
notable debut of a poet new to die Faber list. 

Faber Pagcrback £3; 25. June 4th 

Collected Shorter Poems 

; • ,Szra Pound . ;? ’/.V i-. .v.; 

;• This Is'ith#' definitive collecuot) of Ezra Pdumfs shorter poems; all the 
vers^ up to the Cantos which he wished to preserve. This volume enables * 
the reader to fojlow the young Pound's development from the lyric to the 
epic form and includes the rhajor sequence Hugh Sefwyn Mauberley. 

• Faber Paperback £3.50. June 4th 


Midsummer 

' v l;r : S - : *. Wakolt • 

A, new wllwtion from the highJy-acpIaijricd Caribbean i» 9 t of whos^ iasr 
y volume Blakc Mu'rrison wrate in The Lxndw Review of Rooks:Mri : • 'i 

impressive collcctioathat moves lucidly and at times brilliantiy betwc^ ; y 
• abstract nof jbns.Qf power and responsibility and visual notions of ’ »' : 

landscape. qcyscupeand sea’. Faberi Paperback &3. 95. Jnne JP/h 1 : 
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Hating the beautiful trees 


Mark Abley 

MARGARET AT WOOD (Editor) 

The New Oxford Book of Canadian Verse In 
English 

477pp, Oxford University Press. £15. 
0195403967 

Canadian poetry got off to a fairly miserable 
start. “We have seen thee, queen of cheese l 
Lying gently at your ease, / Gently fanned by 
evening breeze, / Thy fair form no flies dare 
seize.” Alas, Margaret Atwood omits from this 
anthology James McIntyre's “Ode on the 
Mammoth Cheese”. But she does include 
some work by Charles Heavysege, who emi- 
grated from Yorkshire to Montreal in time to 
write a verse epic called Saul containing such 
lines as these: “And so to inform old Samuel 
from heaven's height / It is which doth me 
down the morning bring'*. “Ungainly though 
remarkable” is Atwood's description of Saul, 
She attempts to get around the mediocrity of 
nineteenth-century poetry in Canada by means 
of a sly rhetorical trick: “Those who do not like 
Victorian poetry will not like Canadian Victo- 
rian poetry any better; but those prepared to 
accept its conventions may find much to in- 
terest them.” Those who do not care for sherry 
will not like Ontario sherry either; but this does 
nothing to redeem a poisonous drink. 

Not surprisingly, perhaps, the first attempt 
by Oxford University Press to introduce Cana- 
dian poetry to a breathless world proved to be 
nearly as embarrassing as many of the verses it 
contained. The Oxford Book of Canadian 
Verse , published in 1913, featured no fewer 
than twenty-five pages of poetry by its editor, 
Wilfred Campbell, including a long panegyric 
upon “the glory and pride and aim f Of the 
Empire that girdles the world”. Campbell also 
inserted eight poems by the ghastly Ethelwyn 
Wltherald and four by the Duke of Argyll, a 
late and unlamented Governor- General who 
had once endured five years in Ottawa. Camp- 
bell's anthology was an’ honest, dismal attempt 
to answer the question posed by one William 
D. Lighthall in his poem “The Confused 
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Dawn”: “What are the Vision and the Cry I 
That haunt the new Canadian soul?" The na- 
tion's poets took a good deal of time to discov- 
er that the muses care little for geography. 

By the time the second Oxford anthology 
appeared, the picture had changed entirely. 
A. J. M. Smith, who edited a new Oxford Book 
of Canadian Verse in I960, was an accom- 
plished poet and scholar, whose participation 
in the “New Provinces" movement in the 1930s 
had helped to bring modernism to Canadian 
poetry once and for all. He described the typic- 
al Canadian poet of previous generations as .“a 
half-baked i hyper-sensitive, poorly adjusted, 
and frequently neurotic individual that no one 
in his senses would trust to drive a car or light a 
furnace. . . .He has a soft heart and a soft soul; 
and a soft head.” In retrospect the central 
poem of Smith’s era seems to me tq, be “Por- 
trait of the Poet as Landscape" by A. M. Klein. 
Except for his ironic title, Klein pays no atten- 
tion to the splendours of the natural world - the 
dominant subject-matter among even the best 
Canadian poets until after the First World 
War. Instead he presents an inward drama In 
which the poet's despair at his loneliness and 
irrelevance is balanced by his joy in “the torso 
vef|>, the beautiful face of the noun, / and all 
those shaped and warm auxiliaries". Taut, 
urban, complex and unhappy, Klein's poetry is 
resonant with a sense of history infused by 
myth - the quality that, more than anything 
else, distinguishes so much recent Canadian 
writing. 

It is a sign of how quickly the map of the 
nation's poetry has altered that a third Oxford 
anthology should be considered necessary less 
than twenty-five years after Smith’s book 
appeared. In spite of its increased bulk, The 
New Oxford Book of Canadian Verse In En- 
glish restricts itself to poetry originally com- 
posed in this language, whereas Smith had in- 
cluded work by nearly thirty poets in French. 
The 1960s and 70s were extraordinary years for 
Canadian poetry, in terms of both the quality 
and the quantity of work that emerged. It even 
seemed, for n time, as though the nation might 
have fostered an audience for all its authors. 
Not only did a swarm of young writers and 
publishers appear after the mid-1950s, but 
many older poets began to create work with 
flair, craft and passion. Preeminentamongthis 
group is the figure of A I Purdy, whose ramb- 
ling, shambling, apparently effortless lyrics , 
have misled dozens of younger writers into 
paying him the false tribute of imitation. His 

• poems catch and retrieve the Canadian idiom, 
with ari astonishing sureness of touch, few of 
them, incidentally, could be mistaken for 
American. 

The central question confronting English- 
Canadian poets is still that of finding an , 
appropriate voice, a distinctive and authentic 
mode of using a multinational language. In the • 
view of Ralph Gustafson, who edited the Pen- 
guin Book of Canadian Verse, "English -Cana- 
dian Writers wrote naturally iji the belief that 
they Were a part of the heritage that includes 
the author of Beowulf and Chaucer. They still 
. . ^o. ” Others feel that the language of Britain is 
as alien to a Canadian poet today as the idiom 
of Harlem might be to an Oxford don. Even 
: l; Northrop ‘Frye h?$ suggested that for a Capa-; 

diary, “ine traditions of Europe ' appear as a! ■ 
.. kaleidoscopic, whirl with ho definite shape'or- 
rneahing, but With a profound irony lurkjngin 

• varied add conflicting patterns". Such irony 
extends, to the traditional means of organizing ‘ 

; a pbeiti. ; Spoken In a flat, expansive North ’ ; 
•; America tj voice,' an : iambic line can Sound 
$Mrfei aridi'a sonnet even more so. 

^Cerialnly the work.ofmany early Canadian 
. ppets was disfigured (?y a rallaqce : on verse- 
• .forms that were unsuited to their own habits of 1 
: V * peech.'theirown understanding of life. But in . 
^ rqdehtycara;,;^ fear l o{ colonialism and the : 

■ '■ nfncfcnl-A tn n.ill j! ■' -. 


'unity is also a linguistic one: “the pride, the 
grand poem / of our land . . . / will come, 
welcome, and / sought for, and found, / in a tine 
of running verse . . .".Not, obviously, in a line 
of iambic pentameter, the metre of the con- 
querors. The poet Tom Marshall has put the 
point succinctly: "Canadian poetry had to find 
its own way out of the English confinement of 
those hedge-rows, rhyme and metre.” Yet 
there continue to be a few good poets in Cana- 
da, as in the United States, who make effective 
use of the traditional verse-forms without 
sounding like slavish mimics of any British wri- 
ters. And the general reliance on free-form 
poetry in Canada today produces a mountain 
of paltry, unmemorable verses, a few of which 
have even found their way into Atwood's 
anthology. 

English-Canadian poetry has not been writ- 
ten only by natives of the country. Contribu- 
tors to this book were born in Italy, Romania, 
Ireland, the Netherlands, the US, Hungary, 
the Ukraine, and Sri Lanka; but the British 
connection is of particular importance (though 
Canadians often prefer to forget it). Apart 
from immigrant writers in earlier centuries, 
and apart too from Canadian poets who ar- 
, rived from Britain in childhood, this collection 
includes work by Patrick Anderson, Malcolm 
Lowry, Francis Sparshott, Robin Skelton, 
Anne Szumigalski and George Woodcock - all 
of whom left Britain as adults. They didn’t 
always like what they found. Lowry described 
a Vancouver on which “The mountains gaze in 
absolute contempt", while Anderson charac- 
terized Canada as “America's attic, an empty 
room, / a something possible, a chance, a dance 
/ that is not danced. A cold kingdom." But 
even for such detractors, the impact of a new 
culture usually proved a blessing to the im- 
agination. British publishers ought to take par- 
ticular note of Anne Szumigalski, a marvellous 
writer (il! represented by Atwood’s odd choice 
of her work) whose poetry mingles images 
from Hampshire nnd Wales with images from 
the western prairies. Szumigalski has as auda- 
cious an imagination as that of any poet now 
working in England, with the possible excep- 
tion of Peter Redgrove. 

To counteract any lingering idea of Cana- 
dian verse as a body of work that concentrates 
on forests, lakes and winters, Atwood includes 
a large number of poems about politics - 
. national, international, sexual. The public 
poetry of Dennis Lee, Tom Wayman, Milton 
’ Acorn and certain other living writers consti- 
tutes a sub-tradition of particular richness and 
, anger. Yet in one respect at least, Atwood's 
choice is profoundly conservative. She takes 
no notice of the discoveries made by N. Brian 
Davis, whose book The Poetry of the Canadian 
■ People, 1720-1920 (1976) opened up extensive 
new territory for readers as weil as literary 
. historians. Davis suggested that “by. selecting 
only those poems written by a small group of 
professional, mainly middle-class men and 
!' women, and by- passing these poems off as a 
■ representative sample, virtually every editor to 
date has presented a completely false picture of 
Canadian society and sensibilities" ; To .be 
sure, much of Davis's material is polemical 
doggerel. But the anonyrnoUs song “A Lay of 
" the Press", or Pdniel Young's denunciation of 
"Child Labour" , or. the bitter, anonymous 
satire "We'll, Own the Eart|j|\ or even the 
extraordinary rhyming petition offered by the 
..workmen of New Brunswick, in 1833 to protest 
■ ' against an oppressive iaw- any of these would 


have graced the Oxford anthology more happ(. 
ly than some of the work which Atwood does 
print. 

Her anthology also excludes Adun Allan's ^ 
“Description of the Grent Falis of the RlverSt 
John”, composed in 1798, a poem which at 
moments boars an uncanny resemblance to 
“Martian" work in present-day England: 

Around the verge what curious objects rise 
To feed the fancy nnd to feast the cyesl 
Pilasters, arches, pyramids, and cones, 

Turrets enriched with porticos and domes. ■ 

“To reach the significance”, observed the critic 
R. E. Rashley with nationalist severity, "one 
must see the ice, not medieval stone- 
work .... The result seems artificial or even 
absurd to the Canadian.” The omission of 
Allan’s verse is emblematic, for surprisingly 
few poets in Canada have felt at ease with 
fantasy, especially in the midst of a landscape, jj* 
poem. (In "One Rural Winter", A1 Purdy de-' 
scribes himself as "surrounded by nothing/but 
beautiful trees / and I hate beautiful trees?.) 
Fanciful descriptions of an event are less likely 
to appear in English-Canadian poetry than are 
small myths about its origin and importance; 
the urge to interpret and explain still seems 
stronger than the mere desire to imagine. Yet 
many of the nation's writers have attained an 
intensity of feeling, a fluidity of tone, and;a 
confidence in the value of their own percep- 
tions that were rare among Canadian poets at : 
iiUle as thirty years ago. 

It is the easiest thing in the world for a re- 
viewer to quibble with an anthologist's hard : 
work. Nevertheless,' a few specific points arls- ' 
ing from Atwood’s selection cannot go unmea* • 
tioned. Her taste among the younger pools it 
doubtful; some of the entries in the final hm 
dred or so pages are simply bad. In Canada the, 
anthology has been attacked for its apparent, 
bias towards poets from southern Ontario; , 
several Toronto writers receive an extremely 
generous amount of space, while writers from •*> 
other regions are under-represented or not In- ' 
eluded at all. The absence of notes means that 
certain poems are bound to seem mysterious io - 
a non-Canadian reader. For example, F- R- V 
Scott's superb satire “W.L.M.K." (about * ; 
man who “never let his on the one hand / Riiovr ■' . 
what his on the other hand was doing") will ; 
baffle anyone who does not happen to know. j\ . 
that a lonely spiritualist called William Lyos . 
Mackenzie King served as Canada’s prime : j 
minister for nearly a quarter of a cerituty. j 
Inexplicably the volume contains no index of - <• ; 
titles or first lines. * ' - 

In spite of these deficiencies, it provide* ^ 
readers and writers In foreign countries £;.■ 
their best available guide to the growth in ' £ ' 
Canadian poetry. “Canadian poetry must now 
be judged by achievement”, Atwood observes j _ , 
in a terse, trenchant introduction; "It does not. ' ; ; 
need to be criticized for not being like otlg : ' r ' 
poetries. It is not American or English pqW 
manque but a unique organism: spiky, tough. . 
flexible, various, arid vital.” This anthology f 
should provoke pleasure and surprise in rnany-' ; 
countries, not least in Britain, where ment^ i ; ; 
of Canadian writing can still conjure up dreW : 
images of. Robert ,W. Service, St?pJjeih / 
Leacock and even (Gad help us) Mazd tw 1*,. ;■ 
Roche. In truth, the work of the finest praP®Jr i 
irig Canadian poets - Purdy, Newlove, Szuu«v. : 
galski, Phyllis ' Webb, -Margaret; ; A VW V r 
MichA6| Ondaatje, Atwood herself- ■: 
staiid comparison with that liefng pn/dticed 'O,: 

; any other country Vvhere English is spqke^ : ■ 

S' 
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Against the narrative grain 


Lorna Sage 


ELIZABETH BISHOP 
The Collected Prose 
Edited by Robert Giroux • 

278pp. Chatto and Windus/Hogarth Press. 
£12.95. 

0701128097 


When a major poet leaves an oeuvre as rich 
and (relatively) slender as Elizabeth Bishop’s, 
we're bound to look for more - for the poet in 
the letters or (as here) the poet in the prose . It's 
a paradoxical urge, however, for all its seeming 
naturalness, and one can see why editor 
Robert Giroux felt (he confesses) relieved to 
find evidence that Elizabeth Bishop had her- 
self at least thought of collecting her “Stories & 
Essays (?)", even (hough she'd obviously 
meant to exclude some of the more important 
pieces he includes. For while it would be non- 
sense to say that for her prose was the enemy of 
poetry, there is a sense in which her pictorial 
and spatial obsessions - let alone her pcrsonnl 
reticences - arc threatened by the business of 
storytelling. 

Or to put it another way, she couldn't really 
write fiction. The “stories” printed here are 
mainly memoirs, and of those that aren't one 
(“The Fanner’s Children”) is an embarrassing 
fairy-tale, and the others - her earliest surviv- 
ing prose pieces, “The Baptism", “The Sea & 
Its Shore” and “In Prison”, published in the 
late 1930s - are allegories about finding one’s 
vocation. The style is reminiscent of Poe or 
Hawthorne, plus an extra touch of twentieth- 
century paranoia. According to Mr Giroux, 
she described them with characteristic fasti- 
diousness, in a letter to Marianne Moore, os 
"these horrible ‘fable’ ideas that seem to obsess 


me". They have in fact a certain lurid wit: “In 
Prison", for instance, yearns crazily, in a male 
first person, to be incarcerated for good in the 
prisonhouse of language: 

Writing on the Wall: I have formulated very definite 
ideas on this important aspect of prison life, and have 
already composed sentences and paragraphs (which 
I cannot give here) i hope to be able to inscribe on 
the walls of my cell. First, however ... I shall read 
very carefully (or try to read, since they may be 
partly obliterated, or in a foreign language) the in- 
scriptions Already there .... 

“The Sea & Its Shore", in similar vein, im- 
agines a drunken refuse-collector possessed by 
the “literature” that litters his beach: 

Either because of the insect armies of type so con- 
stantly besieging his eyes, or because it was really so, 
the world, the whole world he saw, came before 
many years to seem printed, too ... . The sand 
itself, if he picked some or it up and held it close to 
one eye 

These “fables" about the insanity and bliss of 
one's colling seem to have stopped once she 
found her poetic voice and, as it were. heT own 
beach to comb. The Inter pieces - mulled over, 
some of them, for years - nre about people, 
places, herself, in more-or-less naturalistic 
style. 

Giroux's most substantial finds are “Primer 
Class" and "The Country Mouse", written 
probably in 1960-1 and unpublished before, 
which describe her first experience of school, 
in Canada, where she lived with her Nova Sco- 
tian grandparents, and her brief and unsuccessr 
ful transplantation to her other, wealthier 
(Worcester, Massachusetts) grandparents. Be- 
hind both memoirs, in buried fashion, lies the 
loss of her parents. Going to school, at first, 
rouses fears of further desertions: 

My grandmother had a glass eye, blue, almost like 
her other one, and this made her especially vulner- 
able and precious to me. My father was dead and my 
mother was away in a sanatorium. Until I was tensed 


The exile at home 


John Gledson Still at bottom require 

CARLES DRUMMOND DE ANDRADE ; 

Tm volumes” 960pp. Rio de Janeiro-. J OS 4 S gelTui'nJund^r^ 

EMANUEL BRASIL and WILLIAM JAY SMITH 

Cl 195^1980 approach^oad[ forUiel 
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In October 1982, when Carlos Drummond de accurate and often ing 
Andrade had' his eightieth birthday, the public Drummond's poetr 
celebrations - balloons over Copacabana form and theme that il 
beach, poems showered from the air over Belo representative sample 
Horizonte, the capital of his native state, as has been, confident w 
well as more conventional newspaper and tele- ing, so that themes abc 
vision adulation - might haye found some echo bad beard everything- 

oufside Brazil. They found very little, and the class guilt, love, nosh 
loss is all our own. Drummond (pronounced given new life. Indeed 
Drummdnd, the name he Is known by, and other poets of Brazilia 
whose origins in Brazil go back through the . the most considerable 
history of the Portuguese empire) hasj should he has' given expresslo 
have thought; an unassailable claim to be anditls,in thelaatrei 
thought of as thd greatest poet still living and • the public epthusiasr 
writing in Latin America. These two large permanent scepticism i 
volum es - 955 pagesofpoetry, nineteen collec- this emotional expres 
tions, nearly a thousand poems - contain all the almost never) claims to 

• poetry he has thought worthy of publication In hope to a few" , as he ; 

book fora], apart from Some volumes of occa- (1945), .thei most con 
siohal and journalistic verse, which nre given In career, whose climax i 
selection at the end of the second volume. -v . • - _ 

: Why has Drummond not achieved the fame Vj&UgUin 

V of Neruda, Vallejo or Paz, say? The answers • , - . . ■ ■ ■ 

tell us something about ourtelves as readers Of ■ They going upstair >. 

poetry, and as "consumers" of news and views take longtime Iobklt shedpwnstalr. 

• about Latin Amorica. The places and sltufe- V 

;; tiohs he deals with are far top.like our own. , - - jue ostfl{r • 

Itablra, the small inferior town where he was. '.They going upstair ^ v 

brought up, and whose social life preoccupies . so hedoyvnstair go plenty upstair, 
him so much in three relatively recent collec- , 
tions together entitled Boitempo (Oxtime) H e stickyout numb 
' tevai. least In many tapecu, UVe w sm^U |^ usehem0 ^ e tu 

British country town of the early part of the : • ? 

century. Equally. the Rlode Janeiro heno<w - . > 

. .. inhabits, and which is the setting of the poems . Which she hide in s! 

<- of collections p! the 1940s Uke.Samimanfo ; because she magnfci 
Mundo (AFeeUng pf the World) and A RoSft do - ; v 

•v p °vo (The Pcople’s.Rose) js not essentmUy ^ 

different ^ ritv; la It that wo 


iar (Philip Larkin, Elizabeth Bishop . . .) but 
stifi at bottom require exoticism from those 
writing in foreign languages? In fact Bishop, 
whose poetiy about Brazil (the fruit of twenty 
years' familiarity with the country) shows so 
much genuine understanding and fellow-feel- 
ing for the country and its inhabitants, was a 
great admirer and a fine translator of Drum- 
mond's poetry - her versions are still the best 
approach-road for the English-speaking reader, 
though the much larger selection of Virginia de 
Araujo (77re Minus Sign, Manchester, 1981) is 
accurate and often ingenious. 

Drummond's poetry is so varied both in 
form and theme that it is impossible to give a 
representative sample of U; he is, and always 
has been, confident without being over-bear- 
ing, so that themes about which we thought we 
bad beard everything - social commitment and 
class guilt, love, nostalgia for the past - are 
given new life. Indeed, along with a veiy few 
otber poets of Brazilian modernism, of whom 
the most considerable was Manuel Bandeira, 
he has’ given expression to everyday feelings.-:, 
aud it Is, in theiast re«ut, thls whieh e*plains 
the public enthusiasm (and Bishop’S). His 
permanent scepticism and irony give validity to 
this emotional expression, for he never (or 
almost never) claims too much. “I give minimal 
hope to a few”, us he says in A Rosa d6 Povo 
(1945), . thei most confident collection of his 
career, whose climax is the magnificent “Song 


out of it, 1 used to ask Grandmother, when I said 
goodbye, tn promise me not to die before I came 
home .... 

“Primer Class”, however, maintains a lucid, 
humorous distance from her orphaned child- 
self. With "The Country Mouse” the style of 
reticence is shakier, as she describes the sense 
of displacement, the allergies and illness that 
overtook her when her sterner, alternative 
grandparents tried to turn her into “a nice IiUle 
girl”. She learns self-consciousness and self- 
dislike: a mirror reveals “my ugly serge dress, 
my too long hair, my gloomy and frightened 
expression”; talking to another child she finds 
herself claiming, lyingly, “in a sentimental 
voice", that her sick mother “died, too”; and 
finally, horribly, she realizes that this “false” 
person is her - “I felt inside my 

scabby body and wheezing lungs .... Why 
was I a human being?” This is one of the few 
prose episodes that made its way recognizably 
into a poem (“In the Watting Room” in 
Geography HI, 1976) and the contrast is re- 
vealing. In both memoir and poem the child is 
sitting in a dentist's waiting room, waiting for 
her mint, but while the memoir hns her looking 
nt a copy of the National Geographic nnd notic- 
ing the dale (February 5, 1918, three days be- 
fore her birthday), the poem takes her further, 
inside the magazine’s covers, where she stares 
fascinated at volcanoes, cannibals, “Babies 
with pointed heads" and black women with, 
“awful hanging breasts". The question ** Why 
was [ a human being?" takes on a very different 
resonance as u result: 
l low - ! didn’t know any 
word for it - how “unlikely". . . , 

Not that the pain of is deflected, but it 
echoes in a much wider, more vivid world than 
the memoir's focus can manage. 

The poet was suspicious of “history" and 
“perspective”, preferred the art of surfaces and 


to the man of the people, Charlie Chaplin”, a 
hymn to the ability of ordinary man (add of the 
artist In particular) to escape pre-established 
codes of communication and reach a common 
humanity. “Cisma" (Staring) is a childhood 
memory from the first volume of Boitempo 
(1968); it balances joy and menace in a frozen 
moment, as if the poet were unable to decide 
between them (the translation is my own): 

This coffee-bush, only one, in the clear afternoon' 
and its shadow, a child's shadow, thrown 
among red globules. 

Sitting, I see the world 
open and reopen its fan ol images. 

What luxury, to live in lime and out of it. 

Look, coining slowly down the trunk, to sink, 
staring. Into my dream, the total dream; 
ecstatic sculptured band, a corn! -snake. 

Drummond's original commitment (in 
1930), with a book simply entitled Aigurna 
Paesia (Some Poetry), was to Irony arid 
minimal statement, and that irony has re- 
mained constant in his inter career. The de- 


which'^ah easfl/b ecbm e blunted wfth ust/or 
self-destructive when turned on the user. The 
truth is that Drummond was always aware of 
such problems, -and never assumed ironic posi- 
tions tightly; an article written as earjy as 1924 
savaged Anatole France; for purveying com- 
fortable scepticism. But this' mixture of wisdom 
and modesty has made Ms poetry a difficult 


She body making the horse 
and the frog, the Safe shcscissor, 

the squat oh sheback, showing 
shekipper tenth laute longtime, 


He stickyput number2tongue, : j ti „ he ^ ma ^ nd | e ^ 

because he magnetised to she. , andhdMt r, e blow out. ^ , V ; 


the metaphors ol maps. Several of the less 
personal pieces here - like “Gregorio Valdes” 
(about a primitive painter she met in Key 
West), and her introduction to her translation 
of The Diary of "Helena Morley" (a diary kept 
by a Brazilian girl in the 1890s) stress just this 
absence of “depth” as a special, almost magical 
virtue in their subjects' work. The Diary intro- 
duction, revisiting “Helena's" landscapes, fo- 
cuses deliberately on “unlikeliness”: 

The church has settled add everything is now askew. 
As in many old Brazilian churches, the ceilings are 
made of narrow boards, so that the scenes from, the 
Life of the Virgin painted on them, copied from 
heaven knows what hand-me-down sources, are 
scored through by black lines. These ceilings have a 
sad appeal, like letters written in old copybook hnnd- 
writing on lined paper. 

fn the same way, she is charmed to discover, 
when the paint cracks on one of Gregorio Val- 
des’s still lifes, that “The blue background ex- 
tended nil the way and . . . showed through the 
fruit. Apparently ho had felt that since the wall 
was back of the fruit he could paint it there 
. . . ." One of the “stories”, “Memories of 
Unctc Neddy", slyly rejoices in the thought 
-that her Nova Scotian uncle's portrait, hanging 
in her Brazilian house, will be bound to grow 
-mildew - u l love the black shadow, like the finest 
soot, that suddenly shows up" ; and indeed the 
mildew provides a kind of magic patina 
through which she glimpses the doubtful moral 
fibre of the "real" uncle. In this “story-telling 1 ' 
against the narrative grain you cAn indeed see 
the poet in the prose. Her memoir af Marianne 
Moore. “Efforts of Affection”, is nearly all 
foreground, as if, in n marvellous phrase from 
one of the poems, perspective was “dozing”. 
The Collected Prose is a fitting “companion 
volume" to last year's Complete Poems not 
because it's equally live, but because it maps 
out so exactly where she did live. 


inheritance for his successors to assimilate; the 
< best poet of the succeeding generations is Joio 
Cabral de Meto Neto, whose sharp, precisely 
calculated realism avoids any autobiographical 
reference, where Drummond Has always writ- 
ten overtly from his own point of view. r 

To quote a phrase from Cabral, Drummond 
is on “Inconformado' cohformista": •* like 
Machado de Assis - a writer who has also 
proved notoriously difficult for succeeding 
generations to tame - and such other great. 1 
figures of Brazilian literature as GrariTi&no 
Ramos and Guimarfies Rosa; he is forced to a 
tragic and ironic realism by his critique of a 
society from which, nevertheless, he refuses to 
exile himself. Like Machado again, "Drum- 
mond has never left South America, In this 
attitude to exile, of which Drummond’s popu- 
larity is one form, ties, I suspect, one of the. 
fundamental differences between the Brazilian 
and Spanish American, literary traditions. .. . 

Brazilian Poetry fiPJtWWWlis.dedfcatedtq 
the memory of Elizabeth Bishop; .one! bf Its 
editors, Emanuel BrasiU collabonstefl with her 
. In an Anthology of tWuIctA;- Century Brazil- 
ian Poetry in 19^2. This successor volume Is 
more limited in scope. It is really an anthology 
.. of a generation or a group - thus Drummond, 
Cabral and numerous other older poets, who 
wrote much of their best work in the period in 
question, are excluded. So too are poets tike 
Carlos Nejar, who are of the age of! those 
anthologized, but hot of the same group . .This 
is not to cast aspersions on thq poems included 
or on the translations, which nre by and large 
. excellent. The $ho Paulo . concrete poets, 
already relatively, fanjiftar to foreign, renders, 
are here, and so ts Ferreira Gutiar, whose tong 
. Poema Sttjo (Dirty! Poctp) was a best-seller in 
1976, during the slow process of the lifting of 
censorship ~ the introduction,, by the way, 

> which la not the best thing in the book, glosses 
over the terrible traumas Gullar And many 
' others Went through in the late! 1960s and early 
‘ 70s. For me, the greatest pleasure in the book 
’. la the complex, but marvellously lyrical poems 
; of Mdrio Fgustino, but there is interest and 
■ ‘.variety to be ifovind elsewhere, and it is fesci-, . 
, dating to see the Inst poet hi the ,ypl ante," Ltn- 
; dolf Bell, struggling wilh'Drutnaiofid , s;herit*- 
age eVen’if the results art aot entfrefy coi^ 

■ vUtciog. , while . not such x 
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Going for Broke 

Gambling with Taxpayers’ 
Money 

JOHN REDWOOD 

'Just another billion and we'll be all 
right . . The past twenty-five years 
have seen governments being drawn 
into the roulette game of investment 
In industry. With a few notable 
exceptions, the story is a dismal one 
of good money thrown after bad. 
John Redwood investigates eleven 
enterprises which have been the 
recipients of massive government 
funds. 

156 pages 
hardback £15.00 
(0 631 135251) 

paperback £4.95 (0 631 13565 0) 

Ballots and 
Trade Union 
Democracy 

ROGER QNDY 

and RODERICK MARTIN 

This is the first detailed examination 
of the rote of ballots in union 
elections and In collective bargaining 
In Britain. As such it provides 
essential Information on the likely 
impact of Conservative legislation on 
trade union democracy. 

250 pages, £19.50 (0631135391) 

Rural Britain 

A Social Geography 

DAVID PHILLIPS 
and ALLAN WILLIAMS 

In recent years the scope of rural 


FORMS AND INFLUENCE 


geography has broadened from its 
traditional Interests In agriculture and 
the. rural economy to Include'a 
concern with social factors, such as 
rural, deprivation and the lack of rural 
services. In the light of that 
development, this book looks afresh 
at rural life In Britain; 1 


262 pages 
hardback c, £22.50 
. paperback £7.50 


(0 63V 13238 4) 
(0 631 13237 6) . 
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We asked a number of poets the following 
question: “ Which work or works of literature 
have had the greatest or most enduring effect on 
I your own understanding of poetic form, and in 
which respects ?" Their replies are printed 
I befow«. 

Fleur Adcock 

Understanding comes through example and 
imitation. The first two books of poetry I 
bought for myself (at fifteen) were Eliot’s 
Collected Poems 1909-1935 and Grierson's 
Metaphysical Lyrics and Poems of the Seven • 
teenth Century: Donne to Butler. Eliot's revela- 
tion that poetry could be in free forms and that 
these themselves involved discipline, of a 
different kind, provided a healthy shock and 
did something towards weaning me from 
Donne’s patterned artificialities, to which r 
was and am instinctively attracted. Further 
illumination came horn Latin poets - Catullus,- 
Horace, Propertius -who showed me that rigid 
formal conventions need not restrict original- 
ity. I didn't, though, feel compelled to write in 
sapphics and alcaics. Probably the poet who 
most influenced my own practice, in my 
twenties, was Graves; but his directness and 
uncompromising oddity, combined with tech- 
nical elegance, are perhaps matters of tone and 
style rather than form: these things tend to 
overlap. ' 

Kingsley Amis 

You seem to be asking which works of 
literature have influenced me as a poet. But I 
am uniquely unable to tell you; only a plagiarist 
or a parodist can name his literary sources. 
Anybody, of course, can find resemblances. 
Such understanding of poetic form as I may 
possess cannot be put into words, except in so 
far as T have already, is an Indirect and 
unconscious way, put it into the words' of the 
poems I have written. The most I could do 
would be to make a list of poets 1 have read, but 
it would not differ much from anyone else’s of 
my time. I should perhaps add that works of 
scholarship and criticism have taught me what 
to call a line of ten, syllables (or five “feet”)* 
and things like that, . ' 


: Alan Brownjoho ; 

(1) .T. S. Eliot’s Selected Poems (the first 
Penguin , edition) and Ezra Pound’s Pisan 
Cantos (bought because it was execrated in a 
tabloid newspaper). They proved to me at 
eighteen that there was no overriding need to 
(i) bother with rhyme, (il) cultivate stanza 
, forms, (ill) listen to metres, and (iv) count feet 
. - let alone (v) : count syllables. They meant 
freedom from the form. one was given to 
beMevi was; inexorably there because teachers, 

■- were so determined to demonstrate It .‘Essays 
by Herbert Rqpd on “the true voice of feeling" 

• confirmed this ; freedotp. jafejv ,(2) W. H. 

. ; Attden's , Poems and Look, Stranger, then 
■; ployed. that there was an ove (riding need to do 
■all.of (i), (ii), (iU) qqd (iv), and. also. consider 

the shape' and sppcjpg of thepoemon.the page, : 
vary line-lengths, use indentations, efo: the. 

• visual aspect. (3) Marianne Moore’s Collected 
Paehts proclaimed (v) the counting of syll- 

• sblcs/ '* *• * i «. 

i. t : - : / 

’Tom i>isch 

As a junior at Central High School in St Paul, 
Minnesota^ I set out to memorize a thousand ‘ 
poitty r !and srir^ly ;thosp pofrhsand •: 
: chunk e of poemi would prpvlde the longest* : 
; lasting; templates of; poetic '.form: . assorted :■ 
iwlfloquips ! ot Sh^e^peiwe only frbm the' 

■.tragedies),;Keatfi>Qdes;an”d^ne[a, alffThe 
; .Anden t Marinef 11 , aiiidl lots, pf Thi RiSdlybt ■ 
r - fop.; Butiuch'asT.lQycd 
i .rombi^fi Ijovedtieath^s more.apd t)ierewW, 
h*** asAieowndeTFopolThat Same 
wS KrtfS - and re^jrgjtated 
r essay - a boo k abdu t f dpe*s prosody.! 

i aridfor along tirtielh&t Was rift knew aiitl hi) T 
kfrtiw.yT did rekej pOntempor^ry ' 

yjfoetsfor wh'^tlhey'htidto a»y, bft TdfonVwra’ 

■lfiar 1 rii • I III • r 1 "' , 


D. J. Enright 

Early Pound (epigrams, Cathay), Waley, und 
miscellaneous translations of (eg) Cavafy and 
Brecht, along with an innate aversion to “good 
form", authority, law and order etc, had 
considerable effect on my understanding (if 
that's the right word) of formlessness - and 
subsequently the difficulty of making some sort 
of rhythmic sense out of “free verse”. Sonnets 
and quatrains might have proved a more 
profitable study, but such things, at that time, 
were not to be. The watchword was: “Verse as 
speech!" 


Gavin Ewart 

As a teenager, at the age of sixteen or so, 1 first 
met the poetry of T. S. Eliot. This, while not 
being exactly free verse (see the intermittently 
rhyming “Rhapsody” and “Preludes”), first 
gave me ideas as to how formal stanzaic verse 
could be modified. The Waste Land would be 
the work that influenced me most. This was 
closely followed by Auden’s Poems of 1930. Of 
course, a tone and a style also came with the 
realization that poetry could be written in 
different ways. For some years now I have 
consciously tried to match the “theme” of any 
new poem with a suitable form. Vers litre , 
syllables, prose poems, rhymed stanzas, 
haikus, even doggerel: they all have their 
merits in different circumstances. 


Roy Fuller 

My first notion of poetic form was obtained as a 
schoolboy In the 1920s from “traditional” 
poets. A little later the vers litre of the Sitwells 
and others led me astray. Edgell Rickword and 
the 1930 Auden proved that one could be 
“modern” yet traditional, and I have stuck to 
that concept ever since. Of course, vers litre 
and syllables are not nilcd out, but the stiff 
discipline required- in writing poetry comes 
most, for me, from traditional fonp. . 


Thom Gunn 

(1) Shakespeare’s plays! A metrical tune will 
haunt me for days* sometime^, before I can fill 
it out with words (the last time this happened, 
it was “Why, all the souls that were were forfeit 
once”). (2)W. C: Williams, whose tune many 
BngUsh people profess they cannot hear. (3) 
Pound’s Cantos, which start with “And” and 
never end, certainly have had “an enduring 
effect on my understanding of poetic form” as 
the work no longer necessarily enclosed, but I 
have hot been able (yfct, anyway) to adapt that 
undemanding to ray buta needs and practice. 
(I would like to: It Is fun to enrage the 
reviewers.) 


Peter. Levi ; \ -* » ■ . ■' 

v- . i .. ’- ' r. -I '•••:’• "■ ' •. - 

Since the deepest Influences oh oab’g Ideas of 
form are likely. to be unconscious', and to occur 
early lii life, I cam only guess what they were in 
my own case', At' si* of sbvbri Iitarted reading 
Shakespeare," andT dare say took shine garbled 
: sense of the line and the long sentence froin. ■* 
Him, which has flowered, after severe [mining, 
much later in life. I also read Hardy very early, 1 . 
ahd from Wm leartt spraetiiing abbdt rhythe ; 

: schemes : and stailza forms.- Through ■ knowing 
Hardy, t became enkindled by! Horace’s ‘odes 
when I was fifteen;! for njatty.years T was 
bemused by the subtle sound patterns and 
consfrpctivb forihs (seldom the wthe twicSe^ •„ 
and never identical;' with metrical form) lh 
Hpradei|:pdes,. qnd consciously, tried ito learp .. 
from bifo, but without; success. -J^iislc apd song . 
are real but impODderabld 'ihfluencbs. Apaft 
from an, oracular essay by JLorca about 4uende } “ 
■ JFfterilteFa Hoiade is atiU'friefrest bpok I know- f 
about poetic form. i.^bnaissan^ Wor^ ; of ; 
theory about; poetie form are amusing biit ’ . 
unhelpful , yeMthifl k tiiesonnetjsstilla buried ■ 


Andrew Motion 

Easily the most formative influence on my r 
feelings about form hns been Edward Thomu 
It’s n long time since I wanted to rhyme poems 
at (lie end of lines (a kind of buckshot method 
seems more involving, and less likely to sound , 
“light"), so Thomas couldn’t help me a great 
deal in that respect. But I’ve tried never toft* 
get other lessons lie taught - particularly ho? 
to create h tension between the unit that a Hne 
represents, the unit that a sentence represents, 
and the unit that a stanza represents. Thomas h 
a past-master at delicately teasing out his 
sentences, making them peer round the end of 
lines, so as to produce the impression <& 
someone cautiously and scrupulously thinking : 
as he writes. It’s a marvellously subtle realiza- 
tion of his friend Robert Frost's theory about y 
“the sound of sense”. But it’s an aspect of fbnn - 
which changes the word's definition so radical- • 
ly from my first understanding of it - I wu : 
originally given a dose of the Saintsboiy . 
Bridges legacy: inflexible metres and rigid : 
rhyme-schemes - that it might be something . 
else altogether. Perhaps there isn't such a thing ' 
as “form", only “forms”, endlessly aa. ! . 
variously appropriate; or otherwise, as readily ■ 
conceived as shapes as they are as noises, and • 
liable to seem as ambiguous and multiple as the ' 
meaning to which they are (always) indispem- ' 

able. • . I 

r 

“ a 

Paul Muldoon 

The Yard 

Since in a net I seek to hold the wind , 
with which my father once made it half tame - 
O change thy thought, that I may change my , 

mind, 1 : ■ 

For whilst to th’shame of slow-endeavouring* 

• artj . 

thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart ■ 
agus caismirt Bhiarla i mbeol gach aoln 
au bruit des Carillons qui chantent dans fe ! 

• brume,, ; j 

fall, gall themselves, and gash gold-vermlllon. , 

AH metaphor, Malachi, stilts and M 

barnacle goose < 
is of the slightest bondage made awkte. / 
To trap the unicorn in every case ; ; • - 

was the inexhaustible adventure of a gravelled 


What has a bard to do with the poultry fan (T, 

I couldn’t rest from hell just anywhere. ; 

Tom Paulin 

Twenty years ago, at school in Belfast; I hearf 
a record of Robert Frost re ading 

Art History: The Subtf 

We dreamed very wide awak<t;v- ^ 

■ . those days, for obedience^ ^ c ’ '•>•* : 

’ . 1 -. ' ' • ' ■ . ■ r':’ -. , 

; In the suburb of SurreaUs , 'V. 1 T-: 

horse famllies boatd the ^ 

• ' to sell packages df 'phlegrtf: 

My- notebook is, hugely 

For some reason 1 am Am# (4^:^ . 

• .‘ul,, •* * i ■ .!•• • | ' , i l !- t v • 

: : • . j }•: . . 

\ Such tirramine is enfOrce^bld*; .-i , r 


c some said. .Many, ceased to 

..a j ; : 

*• Tn fart wa’H onnft to-the dreartiWrrv . , 


whlch-.coloufs evwy 9 b J w f \ v 
;■ sui^riwU. deeply impoftant j‘ 
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Apple-Picking". At around [lie same lime I 
happened on a few pages of Frost’s prose in a 
paperback called Modern Poets On Poetry. 
The cadences of Frost's verse, his New Eng- 
land accent, and bis belief in what he terms 
"sentence sound", were for me the first and 
most enduring recognition of poetic form. For 
Frost, a poem is “a sound in itself on which 
other sounds called words may be strung". He 
points to the vitality of common speech and 
insists that the poet must cull sentence sounds 
from the vernacular, where they’re minted 
fresh every minute of the day. From Frost, I 
saw the way to Wyatt, Donne, Browning, 
Hardy, Hopkins, Edward Thomas, or what I 
call the “gothic" tradition of English verse - ie, 
poems which are formally spiky and abrasive, 
like the accents I like most. 


Peter Porter 

A nearly impossible question to answer, since 
we are ail influenced as much by works we have 
not used as models as wc are by poems wc 
admire and would like to have written. Also, 
the past, and the deep past, affect what is 
produced today more than anyone lets on. It 
may be pompous but it is likely to be true to say 
that one's work has been moulded by what 
Donne did with stanzas, the Earl of Rochester 
with couplets, or Byron with loose satire. 
Meanwhile, I can point to poets whose work 
has been a source of stimulation formally to 
me, if form is stretched to include sensibility. 
Auden clearly, for showing that traditional 
structures still have mileage in them, but also 
(the early Auden) for his demonstration of 
authority sul generis - the poet may make 
lasting shapes without knowing how or why. 
Then Wallace Stevens, for form as a kind of 
luminosity. You may not share his tempera- 
ment but you can feel his spirit. The fact that 
Auden and Stevens hardly admired each other 
gives piquancy to this juxtaposition. Oddities, 
too, precisely for their oddity - Christopher 
Smart's JubUale Agno for the excitement of 
listing. Lastly, the influence of music and, less 
easy to demonstrate, painting. Analogies in 
the arts are perilous, but music, with its devices 
of thematic contrast and development, offers 
the poet an escape from formal logic and the 
arguments proper to rhetoric. I am also 
grateful to John Asbbery for illustrating that 
poetry- does not have to make complete sense. 
But I continue to like those poets who thihk it 
should, 


Craig Raine 

The question is a dog. There is no such thing as 
poetic form. There are poetic forms: sestinas, 
sonnets, limericks, the standard habbie. What 
Eliot called the entelechy of a poein is, by 
definition, individual to each poem - and so my 
answer is that I have learned from all the 


Exposed to the common air, it i 
weatiiered .quicldy- to the tbtie 
of affectless weird despair, 
elegant barely contained anger 
our new patrons demanded 

when we had trained them to it. - 

• ’ : • • • 1 

False dreamings are imperial 
. but we couldn't disappoint /them . 
(few > othert noty read u* by choice. 
Woo/// Woolf lout master’s voice), 

. To be 1 fair, many Of ufe : - 
had rioW joltied the brektive' class 
and become ;Opr masters' : .. 1 

*- but the paint, when stolen 
! and breathed straight from the tin 
gave a noble deathly rush ... 


poetry I have read and all tlic poetry I have 
written. Two examples: James Fenton's “Lines 
for Translation into any Language”, takes its 
form from the examination paper; Christopher 
Reid's “A Whole School of Bourgeois Primi- 
tives" is written in stripes. The next time you 
conduct a survey, ! suggest you ask us all to 
define “fancy", a term you seem to think 
current and meaningful, since it pops up now 
and then in TLS poetry reviews - to my 
puzzlement. 

Peter Reading 

Paradise Lost, in that it clearly defined iambic 
pentameter but demonstrated a sinuous free- 
dom available within strict discipline. Frost’s 
use of the same metre, for its casual ease but 
adherence to structure. All Hopkins flabber- 
gasted me (still does) for explosive vigour 
strengthened by rigorous, odd, appropriate 
structural law. H. B. Cotterill's (1911) transla- 
tion of the Odyssey , in that it made what I felt 
to be a classical hexameter equivalent (incor- 
porating accentual and quantitative considera- 
tions) without sounding silly-quaint but vigor- 
ous, fasl-moving, modulated, conversational - 
with the dignified distancing of order through- 
out. All Auden, for all the above qualities and 
the idea that “Blessed be all metrical rules that 
forbid automatic responses, / force us to have 
second thoughts, free from the fetters of Self.” 

Peter Redgrove 

Four Quartets: (a) via the “terzn-rima” with 
alternating masculine and feminine endings of 
Little Gidding II, to poring over innumerable 
translations of Dante, including the impressive 
unrhymed Sisson, the partly-rhymed Ciardi, 
the exact yet unsatisfactory rhymed Binyon 
and better, Bickersteth, but not the Miltonics 
of Cary; towards developing a triadic stanza of 
my own, I thought deliberately, but now 
suspect, because of a remark by Professor 
Bradbrook in a review (TemmosA), that it was 
also the sea, by which I live, entering*. “Its 
pulse is that of the wave that runs forward, ■ 
breaks, draws back”; and was also yoga 
breathing getting in, which is a triple pulse too, 
plus a silence with the lungs empty, like the 
pause between stanzas; (b) via the strong- 
stress EUot lines to Langland and the possibil- 
ity of the dream or visionary poem employing 
language as emphatic, earthy, free and exact as 
that of Waking life, and preferably more so. 

Carol Rumens 

The concept of “enduring effect" doesn’t mean 
mucb to me. The literature that affected my 
sense of poetic form yesterday may not affect it 
today, and what affects it today may not affect 
it tomorrow. The most honest way to answer 
this question is to list the books I’m reading/ 
using now, excluding review books. They are: 
Max Hayward’s Writers in Russia , The Oxford 
Book of Russian Verse, Mandelstam’s Poems, 

.. tr James. Greene* Forbes- Russian Grammar, 
Hugo's Russian Dictionary , The Gateway 
Russian Song Book , H. Skrobuche's Icons, 
V, Kuprianov’s From, the, First Penon, Eric 
Berne’s Who/ do you say after you say Hello? 
Celan’s Collected Points, tr Michael Hambur- 
ger, Elizabeth flartlettV Strange Territory, The 
Private Bye Story, Ruth Prawer Jhgbvala's 
Hdw l became a Holy Mother, Heda Margo- 
iius’s : “/ do not want to remember Russell 
Hpban’s Pilgemtann, Marshall Berman's All 
that Is solid melts into «fr, John Bayley’s The 
USes of Division; and Test Yourself - A 
: handbook of self-analysis based on tnodetn 
psychological methods. ». • ■ 

/ - idl /'-V;; ■ v ; 

C, tt. Sisson , . ' 


“At Kilve there was no weathe^cbek.” Bui ill 
have to [rytogivean answer, perhaps the least.:- 
misleading bne.wouldbe: iheppemi of T. ,E. :■ 

‘ HuIrae. By that I mbari thaj jt was In^admg , 

' those' SotaU works tha t jt dame : ft) . frie WJth , 

1 V blinding clarity that thqpobqt is qitiy whflnhe ,’ 


And what should the rhythm be? It is what is 
given with the first lines of the poem and goes 
on from there. It is something without which 
the meaning cannot he conveyed. It cun live 
within a complicated verse-form and must 
probably always have reference to some histor- 
ically-grown line - pentameter, octosyllabic or 
whatever. For the poet as for the language, the 
only possibility is to go on from where he (it) 
happens to be. 


Stephen Spender 

1 suppose that the Romantics, particularly 
Keats, influenced me first. Then, when I was 
an undergraduate, what I call the line-by-line 
poetry of early Auden (each line almost a 
separate poem). Also, when I was an under- 
graduate, I recognized something hand-made 
and honestly hammered together In the poems 
of Robert Graves. (I was interested much later 
when he told me that a few lines would come 
into his head, in a certain rhyme scheme, which 
he took as n pattern for the rest of the poem.) I 
suppose that stretches of Wordsworth’s Pre- 
lude are the poetry I most admire ns form. In 
them Wordsworth follows a rhythm which 
extends beyond the tines, as it were zig-zag, or 
like lightning, across a whole passage. II is the 
rhythm of his passion but il also seems 
definable within its iambic-pentameter limits. 
It does not seem completely per se, like the 
rhythms of Walt Whitman or D. H. Lawrence, 
which draw attention only to their author’s 
unique genius. For me, trying to discover my 
own inner rhythm and yet relate it to a scale 
which seems objective and which other people 
recognize as “right" seem the important 
things. Rhythm is form. I see this in painting 
and scuiptute as much as in poetry so that l 
could say I was influenced in ray ideas of form 
in poetry by Beethoven and by Henry Moore - 
or would be glad to think this. 


Anne Stevenson 

My sister recently sent me a snippet out of my • 
American high school magazine, reminding 
me that in my early teens I only wrote ballads 
and sonnets. This one, when I was about 
sixteen. 

We watched ihe colors on a changing sky 
Wide talking. Someone spoke of poetry. 

And envied pleasure's worded ecstasy 
And sorrow's spoken tears. Re Fleeting, I 
Too wished that S could recognize 
My language in the sun-mado qolors there, 

And write a worded glory to compare 
With that a scarlet Sun can Improvise. ' 

Later, when alone, I . thought of you, 

Recalling how you watched quite silently. 

Not needing tongue or words to crystalizc 
Emotion. Thinking of you them, I knew 
That greatest poets write no poetry 
But speak some silent language with the sides. 

Yeats's “Adam’s Curse 1 ' and “The Folly of 
Being Comforted?*’ Apd Frost’s “Spring 
Pools"! “Meeting and Passing" (lovely : 
poems). At eightepn / discovered The WppteJ 
Land and PrufrOck, though I still wrote a 
Masque for Dancing in Elizabethan forms, 
when I was at: the University of Michigan. I 
never really was a “modem” until I read . 
Elizabeth Bishop’s 'The Map” apd “Roosters" ' 
in my late twenties. Even how, the pull is back 
to Yeats, 

Anthony Thwaito : r . 

— T " *-** ■ 7 TT— ■ .j' 

Abgio-Saxoii riddles arid Rupert Brooke , 
started me Writing poetry ip my teens; closely i 
followed by 77/e Waste Land and George . 
Barker. But I think that, after, this eclectic 
brew, the, poet who Wdnfod fc talisman thjert, , 
and continues to deem w now,, U George 
Herbert. Herbert'? combination of plninness . 
and power|.vnfrUng ;wj(frlti a great yarifiiy.pf ' 
staiufeic and rhythmical forajs, .ii( a inodel pf. 
how to. think In' verse.;!, don’ tsujipo^i that; ih 
> 3984* one. dan |eanv many direct lessons frtsm , 
him; buiihiipaUerfiilif set and tfre comfott fre 
.. gives are imporiaiit dnd fleoe8s^. : ;Much bf 
i.whqt I , write probabl y hos itothi tig to. do with 
. ’Herbert.*:' ba grief, <; btliti# tei^r .mijre Ipfor- • . 

-.TltaV.ri Uf-titn — . 
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devour " 
Harvard books. 


The Odes of John Keats 

He/en Vendler 

"Vendlor’a treat mont of the Odes, tho 
kornol of Keats's poetic achisvement. 
is so masterly that It will become the 
standard by which others are judged.” 
-Times Literary Supplement 
BoJkuop (1*574-63075 -0 £15.70 

Of Mind and Other Matters 

Nolson Gaodtnon 
Willi Insights derived from both 
formal philosophy and cognilivq 
psychology. Goodman discussos 
topics ranging from science policy to 
narrative in litoreture and painting. 
0-B74-B3125-0 £14.55 

Revolution in Time 

Clacks and the Making of the 
Modorn World 

David S. Landes 
"Ambitious and loarnod...The pecu- 
liarly European power over Time, 
which Landes links with the craft 
skills of watchmaking in various 
countries of Europe, is excellently 
described ."-The Sunday Times 
Belknap 0-874-76800-0 £17.00 

Girolamo Frescobaidl 

Frederick Hammond 
Thfe vivid description of Fresco- 
beldi's career paint? a picture of musi- 1 
cal life in seventeenth-century Italy. 
This is the first full-length book on 
Frescobaidl in English, and the most 
' complete in 6ny language. 
O-674-35430-9 £26.50 • 

The Making of the New Deal 

The Insiders Speak'. - 
Edited by Katie Louchheim 
Lively, first-hand accounts from (hose 
movers and shakers who made the 
• New Deal. 

"A stunning mix of anecdote and 
sharp personal glimpses . . .of an 
■ extraordinary timer 

-Los Angeles Times 
. 0-674-54345-9 £17.00 

Philosophical Writing 

Locke, Berkeley, Hume 

John /. R/chetti • 

John Richetll suspends purely phil- 
osophical questions to analyze the i . 
’• writing stratagl as of these great 
l' ; . plghteerith-GpneuryphlfosopjierSf. =.'i 
0-674-66482-5 £20.00 

The Warrior and the Priest 

Woodrow Wilson and 
. Theodore Roosevelt ■ ■ • 

. /ohn Miltdn Cooper, Jr. . 

“A masterful portrait of two ol • 5 
{America’s! most intriguing 
Presidents.” 

-New York Times Book Roviatv 
Belknap 0-674-947S0-9 £17.00 

Beowulf . 

•j- The Poem and l(s TVadltion ' , 

Jt?hn D. NlJes , 

John Niles offers a now vlaw uf ijio 
rirat groat work pf English literature 
and tho native poetic tradition from ' 
which II arose. Hid lucid commentary 
analyzes the poem'tf sly ta, meaning, , 
i. . ‘ and historical context. 

■0-67406725-6 £23.35 

: Harvard University Press: 

126 Buckingham Palace Road ■ 
London SW 1 W 9SD • ; 
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Letters 

I 

The Gypsy Language' 

i Sir. - Yanko ie Redzosco (Letters, April 13) 

doth protest too much in his criticism of your 
reviewer: his accusation of “little knowledge’* 

> . i (his own misquotation) is dang’rous indeed in 

! ! its boomerang potential, 

i Amongst other things he objects to the de- 

rivation of the word rom (Romani for “Gyp- 
! sy") from a Sanskrit word “for a person of low 

caste'*. He cites as an “equally plausible and 
; certainly less negative" source the Sanskrit 

i _ rdma , “husband". In fact rdrna does not mean 

“husband"', there is a word rama (with short 
- 1 vowel) which does, but only as a development 

of the meaning “lover", derived from the verb 
ram, “■to enjoy (carnally)”. It is true, though 
i not mentioned by your correspondent, that in 

some Romani dialects rotr i means “man, hus- 
: band”, but the vowel precludes derivation 

I from rama (or rama). The usual derivation 

from Sanskrit domba , on the other hand, 
accepted by such an expert on historical pho- 
nology as the late Sir Ralph Turner, is entirely 
normal (one may compare Romani mi, 
“spoon", with Hindi etcc/oZ): the origin is more 
; patently recognizable, as Professor Groppin 

i. ! . notes in his review, in Palestinian Romani dom 

< I (like dowt for “wooden spoon" in that dialect). 

>1 ! The Sanskrit word refers in particular to a caste 

of musicians, and may be connected with the 
words for "drum” in the nomAryan Munda 
dialects. The word is still represented, as dom 
or dum, in many of the modern languages of 
India, referring variously to castes of wander- 
ing musicians, drummers, basket-makers etc. 

« j • The adjectival form (eg, in Welsh Romani) 

1 1 is romano, plural romani - also feminine as in 

} romani' chib, “Gypsy language" ( chib from 

\j > j r** Sanskrit rfl/fl, “king" (aiid his wife is a rani). 
jj .[• more elevated origins, a “Gypsy gentleman “is 

I •! S romano rai (“Romany Rye*’), where rails from 

t! ’ j Sanskrit rSjd, “king” (and his wife is a rani). 

• Unkindly perhaps, the Nepali equivalent of 

! "Aprfes moi le dfiluge” is “When I am dead, let 

a Dom be king (tfwnal rdf A )* \ But it may con- 

• 1 sole Rom anophiles to know that our affection- 

1 ale term '‘pal’’ is borrowed from the Romani 

j Word for “brother", itself derived quite reg- 

.! ■ ularly from Sanskrit bhrdtti (cf Romani devet, 

j; ; j ! y “‘God", from Sanskrit devoid = Latin deltas), 

■] and so cognate with our own “brother". 

i -y. _ ! y W. SIDNEY: ALLEN. 

i:- Trinity College, Cambridge. 

- ’ i ' .s -1 • •• • ' • • • ' • ' . 

■ j. r "Cub' .' 

••t- • . . • • • . 

\ v- .Sir, --Irony is not irony if everyone can see. the 

fj red flag (T. G. Rosenthal, LeUers. April 13). 

I 1 ; ' ri; '.ii ’iy The, point, is that its presence iV signalled 
| ' 1 : only covertly and implicitly. Thus, it works 

•*? g ;= y •' by grouping its .readers into those (right, en- 

} !i; . v lightened) who spot it and those (wrong, nalVa) 

« : , ‘"iv. ;j f -who do hot. The covert red flag depends bn . 

'j •) ’■ ^ . \ ; two things that lie outside the surface reference 

■j ' l • >\ | . of die wprds on die page: first, context; 

•! ' 1 . ' j " ■ seednd, the reader’s expectation of the implied ; 

;j authors stadd; • 

!ih ”! ij'GavinE^arris ’examples (Letters, April 13) 

j \> ■ *i from Shakespeare piidplckepis are unhelpful • 

V. v. p, : becaiise eVeryotie knows . that characters in 
Tr’fj> • ; , . drafoatic ahd povelisttefictions “are" not their 

fe i ! abhors; the same urttdt obvious (ot t)je perso- 

‘•V Id *?! ! Viibb Of n'beViV. which' verv often'rfenrW<ertt ver- • 


j :f*. m ■ tl^ataofoe T/^ reacSeis havejipveighe^ against ; 


'quotations yftfch (bllbw anb. tb s 


a paper they expect to represent the liberal 
intelligentsia for apparently endorsing crude 
racism, while others have defended their paper 
as being sufficient context to prove that the 
poem must have been ironic, ie, liberal and 
intelligent, not antisemitic. 

Thus we fall into two groups - those who 
deem the context of the TLS a sufficient red 
flag, and those who don’t. I read the poem in 
the same way as Peter Holland, and I'm certain 
I am not alone. I think I am the sort of person 
who reads the TLS but, on looking at “Cub”, I 
become uncertain whether the TLS was still 
the sort of paper I read. The point is that Irony 
is based in assumptions, about who we are and 
who authors and editors are, which are sublim- 
inal organizers of the act of reading. Knowing 
that I could not agree with the racist views of 
the last few lines of “Cub", I have the choice 
between two equations. Either I equal the au- 
thor of the poem, therefore it is ironic and the 
persona is left condemned by us both. Or I am 
left outside, condemning an author and a per- 
sona who agree with each other-. In both cases 1 
align the editor with the author he or she 
appears to endorse, and I then either write a 
letter like Peter Holland's or one like T. G. 
Rosenthal’s. 

The real point is not that Peter Holland is 
“impudent" - an impudent term which only 
indicts Eric Korn (Letters , April 13), unless of 
course he is using it ironically - but that my 
second aspect of the red flag, the reader's ex- 
pectation of the Implied author's stand, de- 
pends on the imprecise and unstable assump- 
tion we might make about what the liberal 
intelligentsia of 1980s Britain happens to think 
about Lebanon. Why should I, or anyone, 
assume that a poet publishing a text which 
voices antisemitic views, put frequently in 
slightly less toirid form by plenty of our media, 
is likely to be expressing my disquiet about 
those media rather than agreeing with them? I 
cannot, simply, be sure enough that my view 
on Middle East politics is enough of a norm for 
the TLS to be sure to espouse it. 

Irony, then, is not some fine and private 
thing that literary people enjoy; it is a political 
device which groups writers and readers by the 
implication of judgment that it prescribes. 
Your readers have been grouped. 

NAOMI SEGAL. *. . 

Queens* College, Cambridge. 

Sir, «- Despite the defence of Peter Reading’s 
poem, “Cub V by distinguished correspon- 
dents, including his own publisher (Letters, 
April 13), there »UU remain a few unanswered . 
questions. 

1) Can you, the poet or any of his defenders 
seriously believe that Reuters employ “cub" 
reporters or that, if they 'did, they would send 
one on suhh a’ dangerous and complex assign- • 
ment as the war in Lebanon? This iS a crudal 
point for on it binges the credibility -of tHe 
explanation that the vydfd, u cub" is supposed to 
apply , to the reporter as well as to. the. child 
gunman. Indeed, it is that whjch is supposed to 
gjve ; .the poem Its character of a dramatic 
monologue tuid thus distinguish it. from the 
distilled personal experience of the poet. Hpw, 
in fdet ,. is the reader; supposed to tell the differ*- . 
ence bet^een Peter Reading’s fictional "I” find 
■the of a gehui tie correspondent and poet, 

; stich as. James Fenton who could well wish to 
" describe jn poetry something he bad witnessed 
as a reporter? ■ 1 . y 


; no friend, qqr ay reck ho (oe, all’s ene to me, git thee 
ganging, and trouble not may whayet, dr ay’a gar 


2) Is it not manifest nonsense to cite Brown- 
ing; for it was known that he was not married to 
a Duchess, or to bring in Dickens for his Fagin 
and Shakespeare for his Shylock, for in neither 
case does the writer identify himself as the 
character? For Gavin Ewart to pretend that the 
poem’s critics believe that every thought ex- 
pressed by every character is the true opinion 
of every author is to fudge the issue abomin- 
ably and bring it down to a level where it could 
only be taken seriously by illiterates. 

3) T. G. Rosenthal’s belief that the poem is a 
Swiftian satire on Dahl-like attitudes does not 
seem to be shared by either the poet or you 
yourself, for nothing I have read of his or your 
comments seems to bear out this view. 

Poets are expected to be more, not less sensi- 
tive to the power and meaning of phrases, and, 
while it is true that other people than the Jews 
were engaged in brutal Old Testament wars, it 
is equally true that only the Jews are known - in 
an admittedly frightful phrase - as “the people 
of the Book”, and that the Book in question is 
the Old Testament. 

Your readers can test for themselves who is 
meant by the phrase, “Old Testament stut- 
ters”. If a National Front or Nazi publication 
referred to the founder of, say, Reuters news 
agency as “an Old Testament shitter" would it 
occur to anyone that what was meant was that 
Julius Reuter was an Arab? 

And if those words can carry only one mean- 
ing in an antisemitic journal why should it be 
supposed that they carry a different meaning 
when they appear elsewhere? 

DAVID NATHAN. 

16 Augustus Close, Brentford Dock, Brentford, 
Middlesex. 

Jonathan Swift 

Sir, - In the course of his review (February 10) 
of Irvin Ehrenpreis’s biography of Swift, Denis 
Donoghue writes: “It’s not clear why Stella 
held back from manying William Tisdall when 
he broached the question early in 1704; unless 
she lived in hope that Swjft would marry her." I 
think that Swift's last letter of the Journal to 
Stella , letter LXV, Written in Chester on his 
way back to Ireland, June 6, 1713, makes it 
quite clear. At the end he wrote: “Mrs. Tlsdal 
is very big, ready to ly down. Her husband Is a 
puppy. Do his feet stink still: - The Letters to 
Ireld go at so uncertain an Hour that l am 
forced to conclude -- farewell Md Md etc.” 
Othdr evidence suggests that Stella was too 
fastidious a lady to many a gentleman with 
such a remarkable disability. . 

ETLIS DILLON; 

Los Robles, Apartment 42, 1 El Vcdado Lane, Santa 
Barbara, California 93105. 


The Sinking of the 
Belgrano' ; 

Sir, - Noel Annan (Letters, April 13) does not 
question my contention that the Task Font 
rather than Argentine forces escalated the : 
military conflict between April 30 and May 2, 
1982, but now justifies the action by suggesting < 
that military judgment was more relevant than 
political authority. Thus the British Govern- 
ment had no alternative but to take the advice 
of the military to escalate hostilities in a series 
of actions culminating in the sinking of the 
Belgrano. 

Noel Annan writes of the Cabinet judging 
that the point of no return had been reached 
and military solutions had to be sought, 1 
should point out that we were not subject to >< 
cabinet government at the time, indeed the f 
Cabinet did not meet for several weeks. More r 
significantly, the recent information from ! 
Alexander Haig and Jeane Kirkpatrick show 1 
the Peruvian peace proposals to have had an 
altogether greater status than Mrs Thatcher 
will admit. 

Moreover, in order to maintain its political 
constituency in Britain, the Government vat 
persistently and loudly proclaiming that it vat 
merely using “minimum force in the pursuit d 
a diplomatic settlement". Subsequent evi- 
dence has shown this to be untrue and it is DO' : 
good trying to suggest that such “misinforms- 
tion” is inevitable in war. In these particular 
circumstances, if these facts had been kpowpit 
the time, the Government might not. have -- 
maintained the authority to continue its poS- Y 
cies. , ‘ .. > 

Finally, if military objectives really do nil? ; 
supreme, then what contingency plans hid J- 
been made to meet the crippling, or eventto j 
loss, of one of our aircraft carriers? In such Y 
circumstances the landings could not hav^f 
taken place. Did contingency plans involvo the | 
release of the tactical nuclear weapons carried j- 
on certain Task Force ships? Indeed, in whX J 
manner and in whst circumstances would to y- 
R-class (Polaris) missile submarine deployed y 
south-west of Ascension Island have befl r 
used? • 

• t 

Lord Lewin has gone on record as saying # 
that he could envisage circumstances in 
he would have advised the first Use pf hod?# ■ 
weapons. Could these hove been the ' [ 

stances? How would Mrs Thatcher 
reacted? As Noel Annan says, In military op- 
erations there comes a point of no retuTO- 
Without wise political leadership that is fadew ^ 
the problem. . 

PAUL ROGERS. i. jaivl 

DeanDeld, Hollas Road, Klrkburton, 

Wosl Yorkshire. • ..•!.£ 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS — 

John | Akodr is. Professor of Zoology at Arizona State University. y) V-’-/. 

Nod Annan is the authpr of Leslie Stephen ; IJis thought and character in relation to his time, 1?52- 
Malcolm Bowie’s Mallarmf md the Art of Being Difficult appeared in 1978. ’ ! •• : 

Jolla Briggs’s This, Stage-Play World: English literature audits background] 580-1 62S , was published ladjrfK 
Roger Cardinal’s books include Figures of Reality: A perspective on the poetic Imagination, /iWi. , ; ; ^ .j V 
. Andiw 1 Carpenter is Statutory Lecturdr in English at University College, Dublin. . . .‘V;' . 

YinCenf Crapanzono's study of wMte- South Africans, Waiting, will be published later this V: „ : -V 
Dennis Duneanson is R.eader in SoutWaqi Aslan Studies at the University oMEenf' af'Cahkci Autyf *." 
Terry Ea^e^on id Die author of Literary Theory: An introduction, 1983. - ' •’ 

David Fellows U Senior Lecturer lit jVfusip at the University of Manchester, . ' . 

. Kate. Flint .is 1 lecturer InEngllriialthe yhiyei?ity ofBristol. . 

Ah® frOTUst;.^ jbe author df-ipeto); arid Politics In Revolutionary Bordeaux, ,1^75. . )'[ 

Peter de FraDdals Fernqnd Ijger Was published last year. 


• Juiiiui ElJtoo is, the authdjr.of,GeotR:/^AriMeri\i982: '• 

Mtcjfeel Bothuum’s first 'collection of poems, Nights in the Iran Hotel* * as pqbUshed! tof'-jfW* * 'X; .J; . 
Bouts Jones is Reader ta;Englisi) at thei University of Oxford. ^ ; 1 ' 

Mugh; linen’s _ A . tofto ■Ey^Hod^tn frUiygrtters was published Iasi;year. : . . ' ", . vy'- 
';-PnjMop4ec Norris lfl the;'aut)]ot' ; of becqnshjibtlon , 1982. ,* ; . .""S * 
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COMMENTARY 

Opera without music 



Emrys Jones 

THOMAS OTWAY 
Venice Preserv’d 
Lyttelton Theatre 

Peter Gill's production of Venice Preserv x d 
brings back to life a work that might have been 
thought irrecoverable. First staged in 1682 and 
acted with acclaim throughout the eighteenth 
century, Otway's tragedy did not as a stage 
play long survive the Regency. Since then it has 
gathered dust in the nation's theatrical lumber- 
room. A few scattered revivals, notably the 
Peter Brook production of 1953 with Gielgud 
and Scofield , have not much lessened its essen- 
tial unfamiliarity. During the years of its popu- 
larity, it was something special: the best in the 
tragic style that the post-Restoration theatre 
could achieve (“next to Shakespeare", as 
Goldsmith put it), and a favourite vehicle for 
the [coding actors and actresses of the time. 
Sensitive poetic nnturcs - Collins was one, 
Byron another - could apparently find in Ot- 
way an authentic, yet satisfyingly modern tru- 
gic poetry. For twentieth-century audiences, 
on the other hand, Otway is scarcely a name, 
his plays sealed off in an alien style , and though 
closer in time much less accessible than those 
of the Jacobeans. This new production offers 
the pleasure of making acquaintance with a 
discredited work once thought a masterpiece 
and of finding that there is after all not only 
interest in it but even at moments an un- 
expected power. 

-The tragedies of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury have much in common with the operas of 
the early nineteenth - but they are bei canto 
opera without music. Venice Preserv'd pro- 
ceeds through a succession of quasi-musical 
“numbers": full-scale arias and duets for the 
leading characters, several big “ensemble” 
scenes for the full company, and even the 
obligatory mad scene for the heroine. In all this 
Otway remarkably anticipates the type of lib- 
retto used by Bellini in Norma or / Puritani or 
by Donizetti in Lucia di Lanunermoor. In 
place of the music there is the rhetoric, but a 
rhetoric that includes not only the written 
words but what rhetoricians called “action" - 
the emotionally expressive deployment of 
movement, posture and gesture as well as the 
grouping of characters into tableaux, the ac- 
tion freezing at moments into statuesque poses 
which have their own emotive power. As in 
those operas, such parts of the plot as are loc- 
ated of&tage are realized only perfunctorily: so 


here the political situation in Venice, the tyran- 
ny and corruption of the ruling oligarchy, are 
no more than vaguely adumbrated. What mat- 
ters is what occupies the foreground, the visi- 
ble action onstage, and what this amounts to is 
a furious interplay of elemental passions, each 
one briefly and purely incarnated in one or 
other of the three principals. It Is above all as a 
histrionic exhibition of “the passions" that 
Venice Preserv'd can be enjoyed. 

Otway’s plot is an amalgam of motifs from 
Julius Caesar and Othello, but these arc 
absorbed into a highly personal system of feel- 
ing. Jaffeir has married Belvidera, the daugh- 
ter of a rich senator who has disinherited her; 
and now, three years later, they are destitute. 
His friend Pierre initiates him into a conspiracy 
to overthrow the state and massacre the ruling 
class. Jaffeir, however, is persuaded by his wife 
to disclose the plot to the Senate on condition 
that the conspirators are spared, a condition 
which in fact the Senate violate: Jaffeir hns to 
endure not only Pierre's contempt but the 
knowledge that he hns delivered his closest 
friend to torture and death. He finally wins 
back Pierre's love by killing him moments be- 
fore he is to be executed. 

The scenes which curry the play’s emotional 
freight arc the confrontations between Jaffeir 
and Belvidera on the one hand and Jaffeir and 
Pierre on the other. Jaffeir, helplessly weak 
and hopelessly indecisive, is tugged now to- 
wards Belvidera. now towards Pierre, his wife 
embodying his love and tenderness and pity, 
his friend his idealism, his hatred of tyranny 
and his aspiration towards freedom. Otway’s 
baroque rhetoric, with its abstract nouns and 
personification, its small vocabulury of simple 
charged words used repeatedly in different 
permutations, hns a cumulative force: it grad- 
ually draws us into its frenetic play of unstable 
psychic pressures. And despite the unevenness 
of Otway's style - his inspirational mode led 
him into occasional mishaps - his play in per- 
formance has its triumphs, moments of tmth 
which suddenly expose with startling effect the 
strength but also the ambiguity of its chief rela- 
tionships. One such powerful moment was also 
in its time one of the most famous in the play (it 
is caught in Zoffany's painting of Garrick and 
Mrs Cibber, on view at the National Theatre as 
part of the Maugham Collection). It occurs late 
in the action when Jaffeir, at his lowest point of 
self-loathing, resolves to stab his wife as the 
price of his betrayal of Pierre. His arm is Taised 
to plunge the knife when she throws her arms 
around his neck. After a pause he again 
attempts to strike, but the impulse is trans- 


Dialect and heritage 


David Berry 

International Book Fair of Radical, Black and 
Third WorM Books . 

Tlie Third International Book Fair of Radical,. 
Black and Third World Books' 'was held in '* 
London froth April 5 to 7. The Fair , is now 
established as a major annual cultural event for 
(he British black community. What was notice- 
able about the ‘book exhibition was not so, 
much the presence of several mainstream pub* 
Ushers among the roughly one hundred exhib- 
itors, nor the many white librarians and 
teachew searching for new htuiti-Cuilural texts, ; 
but the ease with wltich black writers mingled 
with their readers, making the event as much $ , 
writers’ as a publlshers' fair.; 

Many pf these writers afe young and were ■ 
born In Britain. A forum attended by 150 peo- 
ple developed two important themes of their 
work: their infolrest in using dialect and patoi$ • 
.inspired by writers like Linton KWesi Jqhnspn;’ 
the Kenyan Ngugi Wa 'nilong’p and the West • 
Indian “dub”:poets; and the tension between .' 
writing from )he|r own. often different expert-’ •; 
epee and heritage, , pha vplring the common; 
concerns oL blew internal jonalism. ' ’ . . ;;' : 


bytliefra 


Beqic^ the . originh>. v.’ 


Britain, and by newer ventures like Black Ink, 
who commented that they did not intend to let 
commercial publishers "CTeam off ' their most 
popular authors. There was in fact little evid- 
ence of this at the fair. Present were Heine- 
mann, OUP and Longman, but it. was (he 
younger houses like Viragp, Zed; Allison and 
Busby and the Women’s'Pibis which seemed fo‘ 
be actively looking-for new manuscripts, and 
their interest was as much in the exhibitions 
from francophone Africa ? n d Ihe Americas 
(including a new, exhibitor, Edtciones Cuba- 
nas, from Havana) as in British black pub- 
lishing, which one American participant said 
was “much stronger that in the States". 

. Evidence of, this strength was given by bejr- 
cus Howe from Rficc Today, which has sold 
.over 17,00() copies of Kwesi Jolinsoh's poems. 
Race Today and' the Walter Rodney Book*-' 
shop, one of eigh t specialist black bookshops in 
England, recently orgahlzed, two meetings at 
which Ntpzake Shapge talked about her new 
book, attracting 400 people, Vet the event put 
on by her publisher, Methueri , qi the ICA only 
drew forty, another example j Howe said, of 1 
mainstream publishers npt knowing "how to . 
reach the four million blacks inihis country”, , 
j The r arrangements with Change been 
niade at last year’s bookf^if; then jthere hdd 
also been hopes' of bringfog ^ck lheJanudcan 1 
pOfitiMichBBlSrrtitfi .hop&roruelly do? h ed 
: Ms muritedas&August ^ 

■the paiticfpato *5n ; * y«ivpf 


formed into a murderously fierce embrace. 
The moment brings out Jaffcir’s latent hostility 
to his strong/weak wife as well as his passionate 
adoration of her. 

Everything in the play’s emotional world 
shifts and melts and rc-forms in this way. The 
comic subplot concerns Antonio, an elderly 
and lecherous senator, and his mistress Aquil- 
ina. Their first scene turns on his masochistic 
desire to be treated literally like a dog: he goes 
on all fours and begs her to kick him. The scene 
is usually taken as a regrettable excrescence, 
and has often been cut. But Otway shows later 
that Antonio is not the only groveller in the 
play: in his abject and agonizing shame, Jaffeir 
goes on his knees before Pierre - in this pro- 
duction he is shown fora moment on all fours, 
like Antonio - and entreats his friend to sub- 
ject him to further humiliations. There is in fact 
more than a suggestion of an erotic component 
in their friendship: in this the producer is mere- 
ly following Otway’s text. Love and friendship 
interpenetrate: Jaffeir “loves" Pierre with an 
intensity usually found only in crolic rela- 
tionships, while his wife claims to be his best 
"friend" herself: “Hnst thou n friend more dear 
than Belvidera?” 

Peter Gill's production presents all these 
issues with great clarity, and is boldly faithful to 
the play ns a whole, giving it complete and 
uncut, with its evident weaknesses on show ns 
well as its less obvious strengths; and he rightly 
takes it very fast. Michael Pennington (Jaffeir) 
and Jane Lapotaire ( Be I v idem) attack their 
roles with tremendous vehemence and stamina 
and with a constantly surprising range of feel- 
ing and intonation. Occasionally they have 
weak or even absurd things to suy. but they 
speak them so unflinchingly and with such con- 
viction that these potentially embarrassing pas- 
sages do little dnmnge. They both adopt n flor- 
id gesticulatory neo-classical acting style, 
which helps to distance and aestheticizc the 


high-flown sentiments; we can enjoy the effect 
as a form of spoken or declamatory opera. 
Indeed Jane Lapotaire, having before this im- 
personated Edith Fiaf, now takes on Maria 
Callas - or rather, a Callas-type performance, 
heroically conceived and dangerously but ex- 
citingly exposed (her first entry - she runs on 
to the stage and into Jaffeir's arms - recalls 
Callns’s first entry in the famous Zeffirelli Tos- 
co). She goes on to do something ( would have 
thought impossible in our age: she actually 
brings off her mad scene at the end of the play- 
a scene so memorably parodied in eighteenth- 
century burlesques that its serious potential 
had seemed destroyed for ever. But she quietly 
takes the audience by surprise and becomes, 
for a few final moments, touching and even 
moving. Pennington’s Jaffeir is another im- 
pressive feat of control - intelligently spoken 
throughout its great length and never monoto- 
nous in delivery. Unlike these two bravura 
performances, Ian McKellen's excellent and 
unselfish Pierre works through restraint and 
through tense understatement. His gritty, hon- 
est, disillusioned soldier is at all times a valu- 
able counterweight to Jaffeir's volatility. 

Antonio's scenes with Aquilina are essential 
to the play's success. Their outrageously “low" 
prose sets up the entirely necessary contrast to 
the ex halted but deliquescent blank verse oF 
the main action. Hugh Paddick makes the 
most of Antonio’s shamelessness. Stephanie 
Bcacham's Aquilina is a haughty, upper-class, 
rather debby whore, whose moments of silent 
exasperation evoke a real person in a disagree- 
ably real situation. 

The set by Alison Chitty is handsome but 
unobtrusive: high gloomy walls and central 
portal, with the Winged Lion in.the tympanum 
over the doorway - otherwise nothing specific- 
ally Venetian, just a big wealthy city seen at 
night - admirably suiting Otway’s subjective, 
essentially mentalist conception. 


PN REVIEW 


# it is the liveliest magazine of poetry in the 
language 1 Donald Hall, Parnassus 

'The most important current British journal 
concerned with poetry, PISI Review is. gaining its 
proper recognition 

MarUyn Butler,' Timas Literary Supplement 

*lt has ... attempted to take poetry out of the 
backwaters of intellectual life and to find in it again 
the crucial index of cultural health; Iri so doing it ’ 
has often succeeded in broadening the horizons of 
our view of tvyentieth-century pobtry and in . 
encouraging poets to be, ambitious ; about their , 
^cbnoerhs/ • . v ' V-" '■ 

Cairns Craig, Times Literary Supplement 

'I can f t think of a current literary magazine that's 
more spirited, catholic arid distinguished.' 

V 'Rlq.hard Wilbur ’’ 

'Poetry Nation Review both honours and belies Its 
prpud name, it is, today; the most Incisive voice of 
a vision pf fpoetry a ndthe arts a s central to national 
:;jffe : ^a vision vyith a Vividly British quality. But . 
algo fin - Interna tionaf ; meeting -place* fi denial. /of ; 
parochialism as are things deep-rooted.* , 

I';,.,. VV- George Steiner * 

.i i’ », ii | . j 1 1 , I I t ^Hl i ii | li i ll » | - «■■■ _ » ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

Al, should like .ro subscribe Akci ' AAnnualaubscrfption Eil.«W»?4.oq. . 
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Domestic architecture 


Graham Swift ent 

— by tl 

MICHAEL FRAYN ill-tl 

Benefactors mos 

Vaudeville Theatre Shei 

peat 

Michael Frayn's last play was a quintessential a pi 
farce. Farce can delight in its own theatricality, emp 

in its own revealed mechanisms; and the bold, men 
central mechanism of Noises Off - that the and 
audience should watch the backstage follies alrei 
and calamities of a company of actors as they love 
perform, or attempt to perform, a farce - was a live 

hilarious paradigm of the form. Frayn’s new the 
play is certainly not a farce . It begins and ends voci 
with shadowy expressionism and contains such T 

lines as “it's a dark universe". But it has the pent 

ingredients of farce - two couples in and out of thei 

each other's homes and lives - and it has a simi 
central mechanism, metaphorical this time, by shifi 
which the play (to borrow from that very and 
metaphor) must stand or fall. sche 

David is an architect, much concerned with ' furb 
the standing or falling of things. His project by i 
(we are in the mid- 1960s) is to provide high- easii 
density accommodation to replace dilapidated chat 
housing on a difficult suburban site. As the atio: 
physical and official restrictions impinge, his T 

original plan for several six-storey blocks turns brie 

into one for two fifty-storey towers, unpre- tion 
cedenled fox their time; and as these meet with “coi 

opposition and controversy, they become in othc 
turn emblems of David's motivation, determ-. Dav 
ination and (collapsing) confidence. how 

Both David and his wife Jane seem indeed Shei 
buoyant children of their times. Stripped-pine coni 
domestic competence mingles with profession- to C 
ai self-assurance. What almost destroys them is is C 
less the public repercussions of David’s scheme the 

, than the intrusion on their lives and illusions of exp] 

Enduring dilemmas 


their neighbours Colin and Shelia. The appar- 
ent positiveness of the one couple is matched 
by the self-destructiveness of the other. Colin 
ill-treats his wife and thrives on envy and spite, 
mostly directed, covertly at first, at David. 
Sheila, teetering on the brink of neurosis, re- 
peatedly unloads herself on David and Jane, to 
a pitch where they resignedly and pityingly 
employ her as a secretary-cum-daily help - a 
mere preamble to her leaving Colin altogether 
and moving in permanently. Infatuated 
already with the couple's life-style, she falls in 
love with David. Colin meanwhile goes off to 
live in a squat on the still undemolished site of 
the proposed tower blocks and becomes a 
vociferous public opponent of the scheme. 

The ironic upshot is that though Sheila's de- 
pendence and Colin’s spite are crystallized, 
their sense of purpose is, separately, rebuilt; 
simultaneously David and Jane totter on the 
shifting ground of divided loyalties, betrayals 
and domestic disillusionment. The tower block 
scheme is eventually dropped in favour of re- 
furbishing the old houses, and the play (which 
by implication spans several years) ends un- 
easily with 1960s audacity and desire for 
change giving way to more recent conserv- 
ationism. 

The central idea is apparent, even in this 
brief summary. Identities, purposes, rela- 
tionships, no less than housing schemes, can be 
"constructions", often built on foundations 
other than those they are thought to have. 
David and Jane are complacently conscious of 
how they have "redeveloped" Colin and 
Sheila, but are less aware of how their own 
confidence has rested on a sense of superiority 
to Colin and Sheila’s apparent helplessness. It 
is Colin, most knowing and least attractive of 
the characters, who sees this latter irony and 
exploits it ruthlessly, upsetting the psycho- 


Pster Kemp ~ 

; P.D. JAMES 

•. Shroud for a Nightingale 

I . AngliaTV 

' ' ~ 

v .. ;; Shroud for a Nightingale Is a murder mystery 

•• | • . set in a training hospital where. there are far 
■ y, ; t ^ inore skeletons in cupboards than in the de- 
' m'oristration room. As.usual, though, suffering 
•4 -j . as much as sleuthing is. P. D. James’s concern. ■ 

j Keeping the traditional trappings of the delec- 

s tive gerire (its doyenne, Agatha Christie, re- 
iV ’j ceives What looks like a gesture of homage in 
- v 3'; ShraudforaNightingale- murderby nicotine 
extracted from rose spray, seems a conscious 
n ' l , j? borrowing from her Three- Act Tragedy); 

I J J ; James adds' to 'the familiar teasing patterns ’ 
. something rawer. In this, book;, the setting 
*'■ fonfomts to the claSsic detective blueprint in 
.■•j.! ".Vj Jy ' . ensuring thit S- grjfop’Qf people bristli^ with 
ijy ‘ motives, pppoftbriity ,| the ■ Weans of murder, 

; jj K i'. j ■ guilty Secrets and brittle alibis are .convincingly 


the latter point. One of its characters has 
travelled from a concentration camp to a hos- 
pital, from a place where pain is generated to 
one where it’s cured. Nightingale House, the 
nurses' training centre, isn’t named after Flor- 
ence Nightingale, as might initially be 
assumed, but after its first owner, a Victorian 
manufacturer convicted of torturing a young 
maidservant till she hanged herself. This yok- 
ing of girlhood and atrocity establishes a major 
motif. 1 It's what happened when the Matron 
was a girl that determines what happens to the 
girls in Nightingale House. 

Anglia’s adaptation, by Robin Chapman, In- 
dicates all of this. And its opening shots of 
creepily stirring folds of linen aptly bring out 
the title's double significance: shroud as cover- 
ing for a corpse, or as concealment for a secret. 
Apart from 'efforts to splice in some coarsely 
synthetic new material - an arms deal imbrog- 
lio, attempted seduction, by a . drunken nyra- 
phomaniad - it skilfully replicates the twists 
and, coils of James's compelling plot ; But her 
work’s more harrowing : aspects aren't suffic- 
iently present. The dramatization retains her 
, fiction's formulae but loses its ferocity;. The 


.J> 1 T^l penned .together. But it also opens a door into iently present. The dramatization retains her 
Tj Events , fiction's formulae but loses its ferocity;. The 

j ; Tj *■'. ' oeftif iiisW^'both the stock ctoaed dpinrmiAity . attack on foe defective Dal^eifo, for example’, 

Til - f>f the Mystery thriller 1 aqd one whete people ! that leaves him /Wpak with nausea and pain 

x . y :/ "h a v& to'wa foh deify wha t the body can suffer • ■. ■; when he finally bonfropts hlsquarfy.is omit- 

* if i'. H \i * * nhin.nViri Tfnri If* ill «e fod VfiAitinr 


• JWSt 1 irgntcnqa oy sonje taut perrormances; Sheija 

Alten’ qfoelfoaWhitoley,. btiijtag senior 

i- M BbWeffotive 

r^sMiritas t^e (wd Ipt^nihUy 

: Hk fofc debsnt atfo cfoplprabie^PreSsurcsdriviritf kV V ; murtenn Jos* Aalfoind ViWU 



logical base David and Jane require and induc- 
ing a state in which they will "pull each other 
down”. 

The abiding metaphor is sometimes illumin- 
ating, but overworked. Passages occur indeed 
in which the point of the play seems little more 
than to draw parallels between architecture 
and human relationships or where characters 
seize with improbable energy on the psycho- 
logical implications of such phrases as "rehabi- 
litation", “defective materials’' or “progressive 
collapse". Frayn has a very fertile wit, but 
there are times when Benefactors plays with 
rather than explores its own ideas. 

Likewise, the mobile and resourceful 
stagecraft, so evident in Noises Off, works 
somewhat equivocally in the new play. Frayn 
repeatedly freezes the action, allowing charac- 
ters to step out of it to offer confidential or 
ironical comment, so that we are, as it were, 
constantly shifting between an onstage and a 
backstage view of things, in the manner of 
Noises Off. It is dextrously done, but it concen- 
trates attention on the dramatic foreground, 
on a theatrical wit matching the verbal one, to 
the detriment of the searching, reflective vein 
the play is dearly meant to have. The-gestures 
towards moral speculation - Colin’s talk of 
"light” and “dark” - are clumsy; the characters 
never quite "live” beyond die special pre- 
occupations of the play; and the whole public 
aspect of David's scheme receives in fact very 
sketchy treatment. On the one hand the 
scheme seems only there to provide a dramatic 
matrix for the protagonists; on the other it is 

Sexually scenic 

Malcolm Bowie 

. Swann In Love 

Lumiftre Cinema 

What is happening inside Mme Verdurin’s 
mouth? Amid the excited noises of a dinner 
party, this once-vohible orifice has been si- 
lenced: the Verdurin jaw bas been locked open 
by some soriable exertion of her facial muscles. 
But as she waits for the power of speech to be 
restored to her, this dry-weather gargoyle still 
presides over her assembled “Uttlc clan". For 
although nothing, for once, is happening inside 
her mouth, her panic-stricken gape gives her a 
new kind of authority over her followers and 
keeps them gapingly in thrall ns surely as her 
wheedling and he? blandishments had a mo- 
ment earlier. Volker Schldndorff has a prac- 
tised eye for the ludicrous salon incident and 
punctuates with grotesque and altogether 
Proustian -images such as this a film which is 
often otherwise a gleaming, mellifluous pro- 
cession of period effects. 

But thb corner In which Mme Veidurfo arid 
her friends find themselves - where there is 
nothing to do but exchange incredulous stares 
- resemble? the corner towards : which 
•• SchlOndortf pushes his audience. For despite 
the many verbal jokes and niceties of the 
BrOok/Carri&re screenplay and the acoustic 
. audacity of Haris- Werner Henze’S; score r - 
‘ Which conflates thfe styles of the present fln-de ’ 
!. slide and thb last - thifc js oyenvhefojingly'a 
film to be gaped at. EyCn when the film Stops . 
striving for its sensual all urejnents and ushers 
‘ : iis back horn satiety to ah ordinary this or that 
going on,, the spectator’s vjsual curipsity is Still 
. t»nstantly; befog maninulated: So these were 
: theft hats, the images invtite us. to tomhrk, as 

; the camera passbB ovetf ifouse affotestatfons 0 f 

•; headgear; fo theSc were theif [brothels, sunlit 
•i arid salubrious; as it, phrsue^; Swahn b n iiis 
;. anguished qufest for the^real Odette". PrduSt. 

■ ■ is, ;6f .doui pe, among many thitigs, a Superb 
historian df fashion , ripd of triahribrs. But 
; Schffindorff sterns, to judge by the first visual : 

1 impact d( the film at' least, to have, given those ' 

; lesser skills a bizarre prominence io hisTecrea- 
.don. (tfVn Amour‘4e ^a/^.,. ; j > "... A 
I l^stfosion 'cNet fed jfefors pfithe projected 
‘ ■ ProuStfiliriahad taiigKt $s what hot to expect pf 
- j any film -that actually', feachdd foe .screen' A: 
:' 4 i Intrpspeptiori, fotejlecfoal acuhy^ffoe writing, ' 

. taefapfoor, fanfosy; . , V Schipndortf , fo ’qon- 

^ " 


hard to credit that one man's professional i 
dcavours could provide such a sustained focus ? 
for four lives. 

Despite these problems, the cast and 
Michael Blakemorc’s direction steer a shrewd 
course between easy satire - David and Jane s 
mere 1960s trendies - nnd, despite one refer- 
ence to The Master Builder, the Ibsenesqne. : . 
Oliver Cotton’s David, if somewhat too 
gushing, convinces by n palpable innocence 
inside what could be the wolfs role. He does 
not hate the man who hates him; will not be> 
lieve violence when he sees it; is not even con- 
sumed by professional ambition, accepting in- 
genuously when his scheme is opposed ton 
"it’s a free country". 

The outstanding performance, though, ii ** 
Brenda Blelhyn’s Sheila. A quivery mixture o( ; 
vulnerability, muddle and opportunism, tot . 
yet rises to curiously uncontradictory momentt 
of steadiness and lucidity. Cocooned inside • 
another couple's life, she finds herself, almost 
inadvertently, affirming that the reason for the . ' 
world’s perplexity and inertia is that people do 
not know what they want - they want to be told 
what they want. Thus in one breath she not 
only analyses her own predicament — ii 
attaching herself to David and Jane she hu ‘ 
been given her involuntary desire - but 6- • 
agnoses the malaise of domestic architecture., 

It is a moment when the play’s thematic and 
psychological concerns come persuasively 
together, and when an intellectual point ii it : 
sonantly made with the voice of feeling rather - 
than the voice of wit. 


drawn instead upon one of the neglected 1 1 
strengths of On Amour de Swarm: its exciting • 
and ingenious plot. That plot has been pruned 
down to occupy a mere twenty-four houn ii- 
the life of the enamoured and rapidly dries- •. 
amoured Swann, brief flashbacks and an ri*- . 
logue sketching his complex presence in Ah' 
recherche at large. But it is by way of thopW j ’ 
that the mind of Swann, so elegantly veiled Is.; 
Jeremy Irons’s performance, begins to i* j- 
emrirge. Schldndorff s one attempt to enter tf* J 
world of mental process by force falls coni’ 
pletely : when Swann is first seen exposed td d» ; 
imperious charm of Vinteuil’s "little phrase , 
he is positively convulsed as the musManJ , 
play, and only minutes after Mme de - 
broiler's partridge-bedecked hat, wagging 
time to the music, has provided us with a frfc ■ 
feet emblem for sham nrtistic rapture. B* . f 
where the minds of director and character**, ; 
much finer. The central mental events ffW*. s 
sustain Proust’s plot are Swann's chanM 
perceptions of Odette and Iris efforts fo sW*f , f 
the enigmas which surrounded her sexfo^i'. 
her disreputable past and her seeming iifop™-', 
ties. In Proust; Swann’s passion for knowledge i 
often takes lowly pantomimic fojnw - e^;T. 
dropping, quizzing, snooping, searching J‘{|' 
cupboards - and Schldndorff has been | 
construct from these a powerful sense of jug?, 
lectual drama. Swann's postulates and 
ter-postulates about Odette, his tbeofeiw^ 
his proofs ^ are made visible fo his 
, contradicfory actions ■ In jts a«x)unf,of 
. himself the flfoi uses the opulence 
6f its photographic surfaces to 
' impression of psychological depfoii ;. : 


It is In the person q( .Odetfo' that *- 
problem , ririses j and that foe film 1 

■ all Omeila Myti’s pre’ttiness; .to : 

, iplafoer ifongj 

'.Odette by way of an htsistpht fresfofefov 
dour. Yes, thls Qdette iS 'a 'mbbile .fofo^^^ 
Swarm’sfantasiesjand yes; sh'elsafoxuw^Lt 
mofob'of anautjie^ric Proustian 
camera lihgerf so'-, fondly .upon i 

‘ ' breasts, eyes arid jfoefo foat Prp^?. 

: eroticism of the Kaj|-Said 
; swamped and ri mplified . 1 This 
bl risk thaV tffo dlffecfor 
' •tbfoughpiit that h'e should pe^nsp^e 
grafolated (fo 'foc^taforig ' in mi 
.-■Besfofo.ithis, isriotfoeM . 
■.■•-haro;,b^jfotfoded v u^ 
bgraphy ;qf Vm’w fi ■HSPSaSS 

" haVe k Prciust'fiJm fo 
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The joys of bigotry 


Noel Annan 
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Hilaire Belloc 
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No one among the generation of our fathers 
and grandfathers can excite in enlightened 
liberals such a pleasurable glow of self-right- 
eous indignation as Hilaire Belloc: a notorious 
and 'impenitent antisemitc;;the most militant 
of all Catholics in an age of intense proselytiz- 
ing, an ultramontanist who despised Jesus as a 
milksop but worshipped him as God because 
the Church told him to do so; a self-styled 
Republican who preferred the company of 
aristocrats, a radical in politics who turned 
against Lloyd George's radical measures be- 
cause he put before his political principles his 
hatred of the man as an adulterer and a trick- 
ster; an admirer of Napoleon and Mussolini 
who, he persuaded himself, favoured the 
common man despite the enormities against 
the poor which their military ambition led them 
to commit; a controversialist who did not even 
pretend to have a regard for common accuracy, 
let alone truth, a shameless plagiarizer of his 
own books (in 1928 and 1929 he wrote twelve 
and by the end his publications numbered 150) 

- books which he dictated, leaving the editing of 
the text and the correction of the proofs to his 
secretary; o journalist who took jobs as an 
editor without the faintest intention of appear- 
ing in the office and who then fell into a fury 
when his employers did not recognize that they 
owed him a living; a fabulous tnlker and prodi- 
gious drinker, a satirist and wit yet with strong 
claims to go in second wicket down for England 
as a bore forever repeating the same tales, a 
man whose ideas were formed by the time he 
was twenty and who never changed them , who 
laid down the law on any subject that took his 
fancy, military affairs being a favourite on 
which his prognostications were usually wrong; 
a husband so chaste that he was at a loss for 
some months how to consummate bis marriage 
satisfactorily, worshipping his wife and yet so 
indifferent to her feelings that be rarely stayed 
with her longer than a couple of months before 
he was off on another tour abroad on his own, a 
husband who would never come home to dine 
with her if he could find the company of other 
roisterers; an absentee father who saw his chil- 
dren for foe most part flee his company when 
they grew up, having known very little of it in 
their childhood except in the form of his imper- 
ious temper; a man of filthy habits, his clotbes 
covered with soup, candle-grease and dan- 
druff, the coat pockets stuffed with a bottle of 
white port, bread and fishbones; a poet whose 
light verse alone is read today and whose best- 
known rhythmic feat, “Do you remember an 
inn, Miranda?”, which Inspired a generation of 
unmarried Fabian ramblers to wander over 
Europe revelling in the joys of the simple life, 
now turns out to be addressed, not to a woman 
(for that would have been to condone fornica- 
tion), but to echo the family name of the Duke 
of Miranda who happened once to be the Span- 
ish ambassador fo London ... . . <• 

And yet Belloc was admired by many in the 
generation before the First World War and 
revered by many after it. A. N. Wilson’s 
triumph in an outstanding biography is to make 
this credible. This clever , dry , amusing novelist 
confounds criticism of Belloc by the frankness 
with which he draws attention to Belloc’s in- 
tolerable failings and the shrewdness by which 
he makes them] fotelUgfolei His apologia is a 
demonstration of foe force,' the sheer size of 
fois egb, the noise, the vigour, the irrepressible- 
vitality of fols man whowas “more riotously, 
more intolerably htmsetft ban almost any other 

human befog". ' j ' . i . , 

Belloc's halteds were legion, his devotion to 
his friends legendary. Who' were they? They 
began with his upper-class Bailiol friends 'such 
: as Basil Blackwood , who introduced him to the . 
Vforldqf the Souls find their children . George 
•IWyndham ied hU adfoirers; Lady foljet Duff 
adored -him dnd he I^dy Diana Duff 

- Cooper revelled. Ip life company. Next were 
the Catholic, converts', Maurice Baring,' 
^Katharine V.' Asquith,. : life • Herberts : and 

‘fe^ndants^VMerui^and brilht bA:av 


Maginn, such as Beachcomber, Hesk&th Pear- 
son and Hugh Kingsmili. He was a man whom 
people would sooner spend an evening with 
than anyone else. His ebullience, sense of mis- 
chief and recklessness kept them laughing. 
When he cursed his friends they fell about. At 
his sixtieth birthday all forty guests made a 
speech. He was not as some claimed a genius; 
but he had a genius for company. 

Like most of those who drink and talk late 
into the night so long as they can get someone 
to listen, he was lonely. He was also poor, 
because his mother had lost the family fortune 
and he never forgave the world for the disaster. 


5 


Belloc and Basil Blackwood at Oxford. 

All his life he scraped to satisfy his wants, and 
what he wanted he must have. The first thing 
he wanted was the girl who was to become his 
wife, an Irish American girl visiting London. 
Belloc was only twenty when he threw up 
everything to cross to the Pacific coast. He 
earned his living as he went, often on foot, to 
where she lived in the Napa Valley. He re- 
turned thwarted by the girl's mother and her 
own notion that she might have a vocation as a 
nun. Bom in France of a French father he was 
liable for military service there and he served in 
the artillery instead of shooting lions in Africa. 
Six years later he married his love. When she 
died in 1914, he shut up her bedroom, kissing 
the door or making the sign of the cross when 
he passed it, for the next forty years. He vener- 
ated her memory in such a solemn way, Mr 
Wilson suggests, that he wanted to conceal 
from himself that his marriage had its ups and 
downs like everyone else's. In his case it was 
marred by poverty, anxiety and bad temper. 

His second grudge was against Oxford. 
Somehow the French artilleryman got to 
Bailiol. He was considerably older than his 
contemporaries and swept all before him, Pres- 
ident of the Union, a first In history - until Jie 
tried -for All Souls. At dinner there after foe 
exam he talked without a pause on French 
military manoeuvres, confident that the 
Fellows would be astounded by his brilliance. 
Belloc Was not elected. Dons were added to his 
list of hatreds. For all his range of knowledge 
he was never an intellectual and did not shine 
in controversy with dons. 

Also on the list of hatreds, though in a more : 
cosmic way, were infidels and heretics. Writing . 
with* excellent knowledge of the faith, Mr 
Wilson is at his best when analysing Belloc’s . 
Catholicism, which wits the antithesis of what 
the Church teaches today. Belloc took his text '! ■ 
from Manning (who sowed file seed of his 
mother's conversion); “all human conflict is 
ultimately theological”. It suited his nature! ! 
belligerence. To bring home to his countrymen , 
that history, had no meaningojher than the ebb • 
and flow of foe tide of Catholicism and that the 
Church alone preserved civilization was Bel- 
Ipo's mission in life. “Four powers” , he wrote, 
“govern men 4 ,, avarice,' fost.fearand snobbish- ?; 
riess.pnecannot ^uw 1 foefimtforee’' : r , buioUe'! 

- could use tfte fourth; Sq he « declared that •• ! 

. 


right regiment or the right dub. To compare 
the Roman Church to the Anglican Church 
was like comparing the Carlton Club to the 
club of Hercules. The word was the same but 
the meaning completely different. Nothing 
pleased him more than to shock the devout. 
When his son-in-law was being received into 
the Church he asked the officiating priest in a 
loud voice whether there was a telephone in 
the sacristy. Neither mysticism nor dogma nor 
ritual meant much to him. He was not a spir- 
itual man. What mattered was Wilt, its subjec- 
tion to the Church and its imposition upon 
heretics. He gloried in being a bigot. 

From this followed his vision of history 
according to which power in England had been 
usurped by an aristocratic oligarchy that had 
plundered the Church. The House of Com- 
mons was a swindle in that ministers were per- 
sonally corrupt and the division between the 
parties, like British democracy itself, was fake. 
The true rulers were Jewish financiers and 
faceless bankers. The only government which 
cared for the people was a Catholic monarchy; 
on the other hand Danton was right to over- 
throw such a monarchy and the Revolution and 
the Terror also were to be welcomed. Mr Wil- 
son acknowledges that Belloc’s history, always 
inaccurate, was mostly rubbish and rhetoric. 
But he knew that history extends our memory 
and through it we commune with our ances- 
tors. For years he had a receptive audience in 
clever public schoolboys sharpening their wits 
for Oxbridge scholarships. To be anti-capitalist 
yet not dingily socialist, to praise monarchy, 
the baroque, the wicked Mediterranean, to 
dethrone ull the heroes of earnest, middle- 
brow, decent, liberal-conservative school- 
masters, to outrage and never ask what would 
be the effect of the outrage, was Belloc’s legacy 
to the young. 

At one point, however, Mr Wilson’s remark- 
able candour foils him. He knows, of course, 
that the holocaust has made antisemitism, for 
at least a generation, as he puts it, the unforgiv- 
able sin. So he boldly sets out to give Belloc 
conditional ateolut ion. Was not, he asks, Bel- 
loc's book The Jews at least honest in arguing 
that Jewish secrecy (which bred antisenrilic 
fantasies of plots for world domination), and 
the Jewish cult of being a chosen and superior 
race, were bound to cause resentment and 
make assimilation an impossibility? After all 
he never attacked East End Jews, only the 
Rothschilds, Sassoons and their likes. Was he 
not courageous to “recognise Jews as Jews” 
and not pretend that the “problem” did not 
exist? 

But what is this "solution” but a statement of 
English practice in the first half of Ibis century? 
Maugham's story, “The Alien Corn” is good 
enough evidence. Recognizing Jews as Jews 
with varying degrees of distaste was endemic 
-among society, including members of the 
intelligentsia such as Keynes. Many public 
schools operated quotas to limit the entry of 
Jews, numbers of West End clubs excluded 
them whether or not they were Christians or 
for that matter members of the MCC. But 
Britain was also renowned among Jews as 


being the least antisemitic European country, a 
civilized, tolerant, humane society which hon- 
oured tradition - and among those the tradi- 
tions of an age-old race and religion from 
which Protestants derived their own beliefs; a 
country where a Jew had become Prime Minis- 
ter and had led the party of the landowning 
gentry; & country whose King had chosen Jews 
as his companions; a country which was con- 
temptuous of any ideology, especially that of 
race. 

That was what Belloc resented. He was a 
Catholic ideologist, an anli-Dreyfusard trans- 
lated to England. He loathed British tolerance; 
he wanted more schools, more clubs, more 
institutions to bar, humiliate, snub, injure and 
insult Jews. America was much better at this in 
his view. Mr Wilson thinks that Gentiles are 
unwilling to accept the fact which Jews them- 
selves acknowledge, namely that they arc a 
separate group within society. This is not so. 
All honest people accept that there are differ- 
ences between groups, whether they arise from 
race, religion, notion, class nr status. Indeed 
the recognition of these differences is a source 
of wonder, interest and amusement. Think 
iiow much harmless merriment would be lost if 
we did not accept such differences. But in a 
pluralist society civilized people consider it de- 
grading if the existence of these differences is 
exploited to ignite prejudice and hatred. 
Belloc fanned them. 

What did he mean by his lines on the Jews 
putting Jesus to death, “But on the third day, 
as the Gospel shows, 7 Cheating their machin- 
ations. He arose, i In Whose commemoration 
now and then, l We persecute these curly- 
headed men”? Wilson adds “Either you find 
this funny or you don't.” It is not a question of 
finding it funny. Nor is it a question of the 
holocaust disturbing our historical judgment. 
What Belloc meant was that there ought to be 
more persecution of the Jews, not less. What is 
the difference between Belluc bawling abuse 
against (he Yfds at dinner parties and Mosley's 
blackshirts marching to the chant of “The Yids, 
the Yids, we've got (o get rid of the Yids”? 
Both wanted to create resentment and misery 
for the Jews in England. To the credit of &ig- 
lishraen of (heir time they both failed. The 
world would be a duller, place without malice 
but Belloc could never distinguish between 
malice and venom. 

In the end Mr Wilson wonders whether Bel- 
loc's greatness consisted not in what he said but 
in what he was; and he brings Belloc back to 
life. Yet in the park of English letters Belloc 
built himself a monument which still stands. Tl 
is a small folly whose northern faqade is com- 
posed of those satirical, searing lines in which 
he mocked smart society. Mr Wilson quotes 
the "Ballade of Hell & Mrs Roebeck” though 
not, alas, “Mrs James Will Entertain the. 
King”. The south front overlooks a playground 
for children. Verse heard in childhood is never 
forgotten; and so long as verse is still read 
aloud to children the Cautionary Tales, the 
Books of Beasts and (he rhythms of Miranda's 
inn will be imprinted on the minds of a, hew 
generation. : ‘ 


The Poetry of 


Edited by Samuel Carr 

This anthology of nature and topographlcaipoetry an area In . w. .. Jxjl 

„ whlcft ^rigljin poets hftvd always excelled — Is complemented by 1 1)6 rD6Utj OI.&TC 

pictures on ihbsanio theme. The collection illustrates the • ■ •/ . . iks/Vv ; 

preoccupation of poets and jM,tmcrtwfth'ifttfcounltysidoancUts 
activities, and marr les poems arid illustrations on slmUaraubjccts ' 

in a mutually Illuminating way* - .... j.sjj 

Crabbo, Cowpor andClara are th? pOets maij l follvrro presented fta* 

‘.but many leuer-knawn writers Olto atio JnCIudod. The paihtingi, . , ; : ‘ • @| 

prints and ^vrlngawhfohilluslriielhebook a hi from the works 
ofntlifosuphMConiiablo, Turner, JphnNaah, Stubbs, Julfos - 
Olsson, Frances Wheatley uhd others. 

tf.Sfe J&JlpBgej, ; ;b fry and colour IUus. 1 AyailablcMay pA 
i AyailfiblafromallgoOd booksellers or< in case or difficulty, 
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Bookman-in-residenee 


Neil Berry 
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Edmund Gosse: A literary landscape 1849— 

! . 1928 

' 567pp. Seeker and Warburg. £15. 

0436521466 

I — J — 1 

Long before he died in 1928 at the age of 
seventy-nine, Edmund Gosse was recognized 
as a sort of literary elder statesman. Awarded 
the CB in 1912 and knighted in 1925, he pres- 
i . ided over book functions, mingled with politi- 

• ; cians and aristocrats and evendined with toyal- 

i ' ' ty. In the 1920s his pulpit was the Sunday 

Times, where he delivered a weekly cause tie, 
setting the pattern lateT followed by Raymond 
Mortimer and Cyril Connolly. But Oosse, 

, wholly out of sympathy with the younger gen- 

■ eration , was already attracting sn eers. To Vir- 

ginia Woolf and to Evelyn Waugh he was an 

• ; eminent Victorian fraud whose achievements 

were more those of a socialite than a writer, 
and this has perhaps been the prevailing view 
of him - in so far as there has been a view at all- 
in the interim years. 

j | . ; Although Father and Son (1907) is now his 

i • . | • only well-known book, Gosse left behind a 

j ‘ small mountain of poetry, biography and 

{ belles-lettres. A century ago his various writ- 

ings, together with his contacts, made up for 
the academic credentials he lacked, helping 
him to escape from a menial job in the British 
Museum and ultimately to secure the libra- 
..! rianship of the House of Lords. He became the 

I : bookman-in-residence of the British upper 

•" ’ class. 

I, • ; Gosse's career, of careerism, has awaited 

* thorough investigation. Evan Charteris’s offi- 

' : : : ; dal Life and Letters, published in 1931 , though 

. > ; i not a bad or uncandid book , hardly exhausted 

j :i ,J . i* the subject, and in the Rise and Fall of the Man 

! • of Letters, which has a vivid sketch of Gosse, 

. John Gross suggested that a fresh appraisal was 

due. Responding to this suggestion, Ann 
!. ' Thwaite embarked on nine years’ research. 

! The resultant tome is tantamount to a Gosse 

' encyclopaedia and, if only as a detailed chroni- 

, . . ■ ,j de of Gosse's life, Is unlikely to be bettered. 

_ 1 -j Mrs Thwaite has discovered that Gosse ex- 

! ’ aggerated the claustrophobia of his Islington 

] ./ . j . childhood though the account of his early years 

; • as given in Father and Son appears to be essen- 

' - r . J l._ ,tially true. His father Philip, the naturalist and 

Jr 1 :-; 1 ;! Hr Plymouth Brother, emerges no less as an 

:ii* : . ’’ j ‘ enemy of eyeryforrri of indulgence. Gosse de- 
li :iy • ■ / scribed how bis father once seized the Christ- 

!|Ji- ■ mas pudding to which the servants Were fur- 

•; jjj; . • •; ’ ’ ; - tively treating Edmund, and themselves and 

•jj !ijj threw it out. The son’s companionability no 

. ; ; j : ,;j doubt grew out of such privations, just as his 

;j;'i • -li ;J 'enthusiasm for literature came from his 
|l| • ijjj; . j fathers efforts to deny him access to all narra- 

| ' 1* ; : ' -i rive boola except the Bible. Thwaite notes that 

f ' it ^ anonymous, publication in 1907, Father 

u ayd Son caused aminor sensation, but while it 

| • j i I s an acknowledged minor classic and nowa- 

•? '/■ 1 days features on school syllabuses, the book 

] j .tjj : ; ; ; - ! inevitably reads more flatly than It did at a time 

J ; . when piety was still de rigueitr. ' 

Vi. T^Wariegiyes a fullaccdunt of Gdsse's time 
'ft- -v * young man in London in the 1870s', He 

ft.-l •' ;] J • ; ■" j Wwtai on apprentice aesthet^ (pointedly in-' , 
If •$ I V-ji- r f&talrig his father about the hell-raising cbm- 
•Tr • ; \ ‘ party he was keeping), had early poetic ambk 

'4 ; • V riqnk, thinldhfe of himsplf as.a possible succes- j 
tQ, Swloburnej and .'made a cult of male; 
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Shakespeare to Pope, the published version of 
the lectures, as a repository of howlers. Col- 
lins, more of an academic than Gosse, but 
teaching long hours in a crammer, may have 
resented Oosse 's apparently easy success; but 
the trouble was that nearly all his criticisms 
were bull’s-eyes. Gosse had got dates wildly 
wrong, muddled up prose and poetry, and 
generally written like a rampant dilettante. 
The press exploited his discomfiture for all it 
was worth, and for a while it looked as though 
to "make a Gosse of yourself’ might become a 
catch-phrase. However, friends rallied to his 
support, assuring him that the attack could 
only discredit the attacker. “I do not know 
much about eighteenth-century literature”, 
wrote Rider Haggard representatively, “but 1 
do know what conduct a gentleman has a right 
to expect from another.” Gosse's facts may 
have been wrong, but his manners were cor- 
rect, and in the end it was Collins rather than 


Gosse who earned the contempt of Society. 

Thwaite maintains that Gosse’s critical writ- 
ings are still worth reading. Yet to highlight the 
Gosse-C-ollins imbroglio, and to confirm in the 
process that Collins had the right of the argu- 
ment, scarcely seems the best challenge to the 
view that they were, at best, graceful ephemera 
and, at worst, twaddle. It is well to be re- 
minded that Gosse translated Ibsen and 
assisted in the revival of Donne. But the very 
titles of his collections, Critical Kit- Kals (1896) 
and Byways round Helicon (1922), are elo- 
quent of their leisurely, impressionistic con- 
tents. Gosse remarked that when he first read 
The Tempest his soul filled with music and 
romance; he was an avowed amateur indiffe- 
rent to, perhaps incapable of, painstaking cri- 
ticism, and only too ready to see the object as it 
really is not. In Father and Son he is at his best, 
perhaps because the picture presented there 
cannot be damaged by the discovery that he did 


not get the facts quite right. It is the one boot 
by Gosse where the “genius for inaccuracy 
Henry James ascribed to him may have beenu « 
asset. 

Thwaite writes about Gosse sympathetic* 
ly, even indulgently. He is presented 
essentially sweet man whose fulsomenes- 
“The Lord bless you . . . The Lord make ft 
face to shine upon you” he once wrote toLosd 
Haldane - derived simply from wanting to be 
liked. Not thnt lie was not likeable: his whole 
career advertises his engagingness. But »i 
biographical subject, Gosse might have gained 
from more dispassionate treatment. He mlgb 
have benefited too from less exhaustive cow- 
age. Himself a short-winded writer, Goaeok 
jected to the sort of biography that is a "gabble 
of facts”. Seeming to pause over Gosse's evttj 
move and not even skimping on informatfoi 
about his cats, Ann Thwaite comes clow b ! 
provoking just this objection. 


Monumentally progressive 


saintly devotion to a wife whose mind had 
given way. And all this, though our prejudices 
and our Greek scholarship were poles apart. 

Biography draws the curtain to reveal what 
age softened or obliterated: the awful priggish- 
ness, the barren agnosticism, the irrationally 
optimistic humanism, the more than Victorian 
valetudinarianism and hypochondria. 

Murray was born in Australia of an Irish 
Roman Catholic father and a Welsh Protestant 
mother, but he was educated and lived in Eng- 
land from the age of eleven. His command and 
memory of Greek literature as an undergradu- 
ate at Oxford were evidently phenomenal. 
The precocity of his appointment at twenty- 
three to the Chair of Greek at Glasgow beat 


his wife Lady Mary Howard, daughter of the 
wealthy and Whiggish Earl of Carlisle, and 
incidentally acquired as his devoted patron the 
formidable Countess. 

The young couple must have been a prepos- 
terous pair. His bride wrote to him, “Our love 
is not for ourselves alone but for humanity”; it 
would unite their souls, she said, “till we can 


;.l -rh."* 

Hi?*’? 


he married happily and . 
! fathered children , one of - whom; Sylvia, 
?? J ■ : p^rttejl outstandingly, he had, as Thwaite how 

«• .1. :'r v rqvesiis, a stand passion for the sculptor Hamo - 

Si ^ ; P°irtts out that Gosse was a 

it## J ; r ; j>rin«triplq^l 'Ifbferiaril aji but this libertarianism 


saintly devotion to a wife whose mind had lay them without fear at the feet of the Os . 

J. Enoch Powell given way. And all this, though our prejudices Unknown God and let them die together In & 

and our Greek scholarship were poles apart. service of humanity”. Murray could new 
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I am rather sorry upon the whole to have read . studying Greek and interpreting it to often 
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Appealing to the community 


Jeremy Waldron 

RONALD BEINER 
Political Judgment 

199pp. Methuen. £11.95 (paperback, £5.95). 
0416342701 

That the Falkland Islands were worth fighting 
for was an opinion held by many people in this 
country and acted on by their political leaders. 
Expressed across breakfast tables and debated 
earnestly in lounge bars, it was a judgment of 
the sort that no citizen had any doubt about his 
ability to form or his right to maintain. Yet 
according to the conventional wisdom of poli- 
tical science, such an opinion is simply an 
aggregation of judgments of two different 
types. It involves value-judgments about the 
ends or principles of political action (the im- 
portance of our sovereignty, for example, or 
the wrongness of aggression) and it involves a 
host of technical judgments about the feasibil- 
ity of pursuing those values in the real world 
(judgments about economics, logistics, milit- 
ary strategy, etc). Judgments of the first sort 
are supposed to be beyond rational argument: 
cither one is committed to the values or one is 
not. Judgments of the second sort are the prop- 
er domain of the technician: if you want to 
know if we can bomb Port Stanley from a Brit- 
ish airfield, you ask an expert in military avia- 
tion, not the man standing next to you in the 
bar. What then were we doing argtdng about 
the Falklands? 

The point of Ronald Beiner's book is to 
challenge that conventional approach to poli- 
tical judgment. Beiner sets out to explore the 
basis of a political philosophy which takes 
seriously (he Integrity of our judgments and the 
competence of ordinary men and women to 
make them. He seeks an alternative theory of 
judgment with which to replace the technocra- 
tic view, and is interested in pursuing the ideas 


of community and commonsense in politics 
that such a theory would presuppose. 

Much of the book is concerned with the 
philosophical roots of a theory of judgment. Its 
main contribution (and the reason why it ought 
to be read) is that it assembles material from 
Aristotle's discussions of rhetoric and practical 
reason and from Kant’s Critique of Judgment, 
and outlines clearly and precisely the contrast- 
ing ways in which this material has been 
digested by those modern writers whose 
approach to politics Beiner sees as most con- 
sonant with his own - Hannah Arendt (he 
edited her Lectures on Kant's Political Philoso- 
phy), Hans-Georg Gadamer, and Jurgen 
Habermas. These contrasts are sharp and im- 
portant. The relevant sections of Kant’s third 
critique are oriented primarily towards aesthe- 
tics. In their account of our capacity to make 
judgments about the beauty and quality of art, 
they offer at most an analogy with the form of 
political judgment and with the formal rela- 
tions that must exist between the judging indi- 
vidual and the community whose common- 
sense he is implicitly addressing. For the sub- 
stance and content of political judgment and 
for the ways human judges appeal to the sym- 
pathies of their fellows, we must look to 
Aristotle. 

In the modem reception of these ideas, then, 
we are given a contrast between Gadamer, 
who believes that Knnt had stranded the topic 
of judgment in an aesthetic cul-de-sac from 
which nothing but a recovery of Aristotelian 
humanism could rescue it, and Arendt, who 
believed that Kant’s reflections on aesthetic 
judgment held the key to his social and political 
philosophy. Because of the learning and lucid- 
ity of this exposition. Political Judgment must 
now be taken as the indispensable starting- 
point for any further exploration of these 
topics. 

But it must be said that Beiner himself has 


not offered anything approaching a satisfac- 
tory theory of judgment. There is an unhappy 
contrast between the scholarly vigour of this 
exposition of the work of others in the central 
chapters of the book and the rather limp 
attempt to formulate insights of his own in the 
final fifty pages. There is space here to indicate 
only a couple of the gaps and tensions that 
disfigure Beiner’s discussion. 

First, having repudiated the conventional 
technocratic view of judgment in the opening 
pages, Beiner goes on to write as though that 
view had never existed. But it has strengths 
which cannot be so easily ignored. Political 
controversies exist; people make judgments in 
politics, as in morals, which differ profoundly 
and irreconcilably from one another. The con- 
ventional view can account for these disagree- 
ments: people base their judgments on differ- 
ent commitments and different information. 
But Beiner is embarrassed by controversy: it 
ruptures the sensus communis which judgment 
presupposes on his account; it undermines the 
idea that we share a faculty of judgment in 
common; and it certainly cannot be accommo- 
dated by repeating as a mantra the Wittgenstein- 
fan idea that there is bound to be something in 
common even between the most hostile anta- 
gonists. Further, the conventional viewoffersa 
better account of the way judgments respond 
to criticism. New information leads people to 
change their judgments in some ways; conver- 
sion to new commitments leads to other sorts 
of change. The conventional view, with its ar- 
ticulated model, can explain this. To Beiner, 
with his insistence on the sacred integrity of 
ordinary judgment, it remains a mystery. 
These points are perhaps not conclusive in 
favour of the conventional view, but they indi- 
cate the incompleteness of Beiner's argument. 

Second, Belier seems determined to pro- 
ceed on the assumption that if anyone is com- 
petent to moke political judgments then every- 


one is. Like Kant, he describes that compe- 
tence as a faculty of the mind, rather than as a 
skill to be acquired. This is a mistake. Leaving 
aside heuristic objections to the invocation of 
faculties (one is tempted to ask, with Nietz- 
sche, whether an explanation in these terms is 
not “merely a repetition of the question”), the 
move leads Beiner into terrible contradictions 
about the extent to which judgment is actually 
exercised in communities like ours. If the mind 
has a faculty for judgment, then judgment, like 
eyesight, will be common and natural, and 
failures of judgment exceptional; even patho- 
logical. Such a failure is found, Beiner tells us, 
in the case (discussed by Arendt) of Adolf 
Eichmann.the administrator of Nazi genocide: 
“Adolf Eichmann lacks the faculty of judging; 
you and I do not lack it, we possess and exer- 
cise it regularly”. But Beiner knows this will 
not do, and elsewhere describes Eichmann as 
“the paradigmatic figure of the unthinking and 
unjudging citizen of our times”. That is closer 
to Arendt’s estimation -she spoke, after all, of 
the banality of Elchmann's case. Even so, 
other dimensions of her aceount are missing. 
Judgment, in Beiner's presentation, is the 
function of a spectator; yet it was Arendt’s 
point that what the Eichmanns of this world 
forsook was the capacity for action, in the ful- 
lest sense. They could remain spectators of the 
crimes they were perpetrating precisely be- 
cause the connection between judgment and 
participation had been smashed. 

That men like Eichmann failed to exercise 
political judgment (or, indeed, the most basic 
forms of moral concern) shows how much such 
a “faculty” depends on practice and on the 
social conditions in which it is exercised. Judg- 
ment is a social artifact and a very fragile one. I 
do not see how a work which neglects the point 
(ns this work does) can hope to say anything 
important about the events of our times, let 
alone offer the basis of a new political phil- 
osophy. 
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THOMAS DOCHERTY 

Reading (Absent) Character: Towards a theory 
of characterization in fiction 
288pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £22.50. 
0198128223 

Once upon a time there were people called 
authors who wrote novels which contained 
characters. These books were read by people 
called readers who in varying ways identified 
with the plights and pleasures of some charac- 
ters and dreaded or loathed or laughed at 
others . This has all been changed - at least for a 
small but influential number of critics and no 
doubt for many of their students. Thomas 
Docherty’s book is a good example of the 
possible extremities of the changes in attitude 
towards author, reader and character. The 
rather irritatingly asyntactic title of his book is 
characteristic of a desire and intention to devi- 
ate from and undermine what he takes to be 
the mindless conventional attitudes towards 
readers and (absent) characters. His thesis and 
general attack on “humanistic" notions of self 
and character ate hardly new. What distin- 
guishes his book - If that is the right word- is an 
extraordinary range of reference. I could fill 
this review simply by listing all the novelists 
and critics - English, American and French 
mainly- whom he quotes or to whom he refers, 
though his main focus of interest is on the 
nouveau roman and all those so-called (and 
self-styled) post-modern writers whose work 
he takes uncommonly seriously (one would 
hardly know if he thought Proust a greater 
writer than, say, Ronald Sukenick). 

His thesis, generally speaking, is that much 
modern fiction denies the reader a unified 
perspective, instead keeping him in “a frag- 
mented subjective relation to the text". He 
points often to an increasing degree of 
“anonymity" in characterization and argues 
that “just as the continuous identity of charac- 
ters may be disrupted, so may that of the 
reader, as he or she become merely a series of 
now anonymous Ts". Thus “the radical break 
comes in fiction when we see the psyche of the 
reader, a real human,' being probed through a 
more radical involvement of his or her position 
and perspective in Che creation of the fictional 
text, and also in the very creation of subjectiv- 
ity". (Rather refreshing to see a reference to "a 
real human” - one gets the sense, in this book 
that such an old-fashioAed concept will no ■ 
longer hold!) Starting with an analyses of an 1 


extract from Dombey and Son Docherty moves 
to Robbe-Grillet where "the only persons 
involved in the articulation of a text are those 
who 'speak' it, the writer and reader". "Char- 
acter”, presumably, has gone (absent); or 
characters have become “word-masses". In 
fact what really “speaks" in many fictions of 
this century is simply “the text itself’. Of 
course. (I may say at this point that despite 
many perceptive readings of dozens of novels 
there is not, so far as 1 can see, very much that 
is new in Docherty’s overall thesis - little that 
couldn't be found, for example, in Stephen 
Heath’s The Nouveau Roman.) 

The argument of the first chapter (“From 
Description to Position”) is that in contrast to 
“the classical Realist text" (that somewhat elu- 
sive phenomenon) modem works give the 
reader “a mobility of position and subjectiv- 
ity”. The repeated emphasis is on “the position 
which the text has made the reader occupy". 
This is followed by a long chapter on “Names” 
which is an often interesting and illuminating 
examination of what exactly is “the importance 
of the proper name in characterization” and, 
following that, an inquiry into the significance 
of “the suppression of proper names and the 
concomitant growth of anonymity and pro- 
nominal presences in fiction” with related 
questions as to “what will be the source of 
authority behind the speech acts (texts) which 
accrue about these impersonal selves". There 
is a lot about the difference between "essential- 
ist" and “existentialist" nomination which I 
will not attempt to summarize (though I think 
it leads to some assertions which border on 
absurdity - eg, “the fixity of the name endan- 
gers the supposititious freedom to change in 
the character”, as if, before the discontinuous 
anonymous non-character of post-modernism, 
no character in literature with a fixed name 
ever had the “freedom" to change! Indeed one 
thing missing from Docherty’s book is any real 
inquiry into the very notion of “character". It is 
not an invention of the Protestant bourgeois 
novel as he sometimes seem to imply. Are 
there not characters in Homer? Shakespeare? 
Cervantes? And have they not been changing 
in various ways since literature as we know it 
began?) Docherty writes much about a neces- 
sary "decentralization of the self’ (well, well!) . 
since, following Leo Bersani, he sees “the re- 
lease from the sense of a centred self as being 
the only real freedom, for character and reader 
alike”. I wonder. 

There follows a chapter on “The Voice of 
Authority”. I didn't expect to read much 'more 
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G. DOUGLAS ATRINS ; 

Reading Deconstnjctton/Deconetructlve 
Reading ■ 

158pp. Lexington: University Press of . 
^Kentucky. $18, 
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are. more ."rigorous" than theirs - or that the 
same distinction holds between, say, Hartman 
and de Man - is no part of Atkins's story. He 
takes .it as read .that deconstruction places 
■ insuperable problems in the way of any systema- 
! ‘ tizm'g drive toward method or theory. His book 
/' thus presents itself ja “deliberately qssayistio, 

: with 'all that that entails”. 

! '■' ■' TTfe entailments are various and not 
alfogethbr beneficial. Atkins makes a point of 
constantly changing gear, from exposition to 


vajrjr 1 

■m ;••• 
sJH - , . . 


“Seek and ye shall find" is fast becoming the 
-watchword of American deconstruction. Seek 

out themes of "texttnUtfY aporia or figural! ! : critique atyd thence” to a generalized cOmraen 
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Versions of socialism 



about the death or “supposititious removal" of 
the old author - but here it is agnin, witli the 
inevitable corollary that nowndays “ccrtnin 
texts may operate to grant their reader the 
position of an authoritative speaking subject". 
Which is as much as to say that many recent 
(and not so recent) fictions do not permit the 
reader to rest in the position of a passive con- 
sumer blit allow - or force - the render to be 
active, on the move and constantly working iiiul 
thus participating in the creation of the novel 
and, arguably, in the recreation of himself ur 
herself. Which is true enough but hardly news. 

The second section of the book deals with 
time and plot, ends and beginnings, and 
Docherty quotes everyone from Kant to Frank 
Kermode, from Lessing to Lacan, in a rather 
dizzy or dizzying way. Again there arc many 
acute local observations on innumerable 
novels, but again the basic ideas are repeated 
("post-Modernism often dispenses entirely 
with the continuity of the discrete individual”) 
and so are some rather old ones (“recent fiction 
has us 'enter the frame’ "). The conclusion is 
that "the historical arrangement of 'and then 
. . . and then’ narrated with a past-oriented 
sense of time is overwhelmed in some post- 
Modern fiction with its future-oriented tem- 
poral arrangement of 'and now . . . and now 
again 1 ’’. It seems a rather small return for what 
is obviously a formidable amount of reading. 
Perhaps more fairly I should say that the jour- 
ney is more interesting than the destination. A 
third section entitled “From Motivation to 
Mobility" seems to me to add little to the over- 
all argument, although again the rapidity with 
which Docherty can jump from one writer to 
another is - well - remarkable (eg, Milton 
leads directly to Kafka). A fourth section finds 
us somewhat surprisingly - or perhaps not so 
surprisingly in view of Docherty’s enthusiastic 
eclecticism - in late sixteenth and seventeenth- 
century France. The point is to compare 
Descartes and his notion of “the monologue of 
[a] supreme individual”; Montaigne and his 
interest in “the process of producing that final 
product, the self; and Pascal who, because of 
the uncertain and open ordering of his Pensies , 
becomes a kind of honorary post-Modernist 
(he is compared to William Burroughs!) be- 
cause “we are thus Involved, as in post-Modern 
fiction , in a process of creating multiple senses 
from fragments. . .’’.About such a contention 
I feel helpless to say anything. But it does lead 
Docherty to an assertion which explains his 
rather curious last section. Thus: “Descartes's 
Protestant voice bf democracy, asserting the 


stands likewise as a kind of negative theo- 
logian, no longer striving for absolute truth but 
accepting (in Thomas Altizer’s words) that 
“total affirmation . . becomes possible only 
when the world appears as chaos, Rnd man is 
liberated from every transcendent root and 
ground”. 

The trouble with these claims is that they 
Smuggle back an ontological basis into 
Derrida’s writings, even in the act of discouii- 
tenandng any such argument. Thus Atkins can 
suggest ^ with a notable lack ojE deconstruct ve 
. rig6qr\-1hkt; ,, ^|^rmre”,/: l *traqe" and “sup- 
plemerttarity’* ar6v ntofd or less synonymous 
■ with “God" in the kind of post-theological 
perspective here opeiied up. He can also call 
, Hartman to witness that! the strenuous labour 
of conceptual rhetoricians like de Man must 
finally manifest “a religious sense of the vanity 
of hunian .i^ty(kretfliidlng , L This Johnsonian 
erophasif la ttyrriety over to the three short 
chapters on eighteenth-century texts that make 
!. up the illustrative centre-piece of Atkins’s 
book .These all have to do!with the “wander- 
fag” .bf sense through detours bf figural lang- 
:hage. a MnditlbA that Atkjnfi ;0oosely foUow- 
: jngtye'Man) treats as a veritable "allegory” of 
; reading. -Thux^^ Laid” seeks 

; revealed and canonical 

. i: frhtljijhe dictates : qi individual conscience on 
/ the phe hand and those of ^authoritative” 
• fry(tual>arrant‘on the other. In failing to re- 


power of the individual nnd his or her auk, 
ity, becomes, in the hands of Pascal, 
cracy of voices, asserting the value d cifcfc 
or universal community.” ( 

That last word explains the emphasis oltf. 
concluding pages - if not much of iheafc 
lying feeling of the book. Docherty 
Catholicism nnd Judaism, which in al- 
ways would seem to offer forms of ccmm* 
(communion) which can entail “a tosstfjtf 
vidunl self’. That “individual self 1 ismawr 
the culprit in the book - and it is a PreU* 
self. Thus the concluding conclusion; H 
Protestant Realist model for fiction possi 
anterior original and unified source of 
and that meaning is the meaning of imtf 
vidunl. The alternative to this, as seeak^ 
more catholic approach and in (he fay 
mosaic model, posits a future-oriented ® 
tion of meaning, in a more democratic**" 
subjective mode, among the equal voiai 
writer, reader, and character,” It wraH# 
that it is an alternative to be preferred, h 
iiave there not been Catholic and lent*' 
ters who use characters and indhiU 
(Docherty would seem to find the wordsRk 
synonymous) in the “Protestant 4 seose(ak 
sees it)? And despite the often-argued A 
ence of Protestantism on “the rise oftbemrf 
there is really no sense in arguing tfcdfc 
old-fashioned character (individual) hip 
liarly Protestant phenomenon, 

I am not suggesting that Docherty ha a 
ten a disguised polemic - and there Is modi 
his book to which 1 have not done ]nsti«i 
which will interest anyone interested hid 
ern and post-Modern fiction. But I doff 
some of the tacit - and explicit - ideas ilfe 
perverse and extreme (and at times-MJ 
and sometimes just wrong). Apatt fife* 
explicitly religious ideas - or ideas abfed 
gion- at the end, one general contention^! 
book would seem to be that in 
movements in fiction “the life to be 
the close of a novel is that. of. the bo^^' 
character left, the reading subject". 1*^ 
with the feeling that it would be a 
in Docherty's view - if that last wal 
ter was not too much of a (Proteslast).®- • 
what about this from Schopenhauer^feJ’ 
ly, one of the fow writers not mentioMd^" 
Docherty: "Therefore the arts whosesoj 
representation of the Idea of man, 
problem, not only beauty, the CharacfaP. 


Julian Hilton 


VOLKER BRAUN 
Stttcke 

375pp. Berlin: Henschelverlag. DDR13.50M. 

Strangers arriving on the British stage for the 
first time have a habit of coming quietly, and 
going unnoticed. Essex University recently 
gave the British premiere to Volker Braun’s 
Grosser Frieden (Great Peace, 1976), one of 
the most significant German-language plays of 
the post-war period. A few days earlier eight of 
Braun's plays were published in East Berlin in 
the first substantial collection of his stage 
work. A brief review of his work is thus doubly 
apposite. 

Braun, born in Dresden in 1939, belongs 
with Peter Hacks, Heiner MQIIer and Stefan 
Schiitz, to a body of East German playwrights 
whose writings over the past three decades 
have been among the best work of that time. 
While in no sense a group (as the West German 
Group 47 is a group) they have in common the 
fact that between them they have reshaped the 
face of German-language theatre after the 
death of Brecht. Emerging from the hangover 
of Socialist Realism, they have not only found 
a profitable way bnck to the poetic and mytho- 
poeic work of Goethe and Schiller, but also 
forward from the relatively limited formal ex- 
periments of Brecht towards a completely fluid 
dramaturgy. 

Braun first made his mark os a poet, and his 
ear, and eye, for language are his most obvious 
strength. He likes puns, homophones, allusion 
and metrical finesse, though he is not a fierce 
rhetorician like Mttllcr and Schtttzcan be. His 


gods arc Shakespeare, Schiller, Buchner and 
Beckett, and he is equally at home in the post- 
Socialist Realist aesthetic of Die Kipper (The 
Tippers. 1962-5) about workers in u sand yard, 
and the historical drama of China 2,000 years 
ago - Grosser Frieden. 

Four themes dominate the collection: the 
crisis of unthinking and uncaring versions of 
socialism; the failure of the collective to 
accommodate individual aspiration; the mo- 
ments of self-analysis in which radical change 
becomes personally and politically essential; 
and the need for a new aesthetic, that begins 
from scratch with each new work, a technique 
he derives from Shakespeare and Bbchner in 
equal measure. Increasingly, these concerns 
take him away From the present - though not in 
flight - into history, seeking analogues for his 
own experience of creating the mythology and 
poetry of an essentially new state of mind. 
Hence the admiration for Shakespeare's lan- 
guage. which has for Braun that freshness of 
discovery that he pursues in the language of 
socialist Germany. 

Braun’s is no slavish defence of socialist 
orthodoxy, nnd some of his plays are still un- 
pcrformnblc in the present dimntc. In Tinka 
he explores the frustrations of a woman forced 
to retrain under the demands of an old econo- 
mic plan and who comes back to find her skills 
unwanted by the new plan. Where, he asks, is 
there room for people in over-planned, un- 
intelligent socialism? Schmittchen, in the play 
of that name, is a picaresque complement to 
Tinka, resistance to persuasion that socialism 
has re-defined the terms of human rela- 
tionships defies Party principles. Most bril- 
liantly, and wittily. Braun tackles the deficien- 
cies of orthodoxy in the working-class Faust 


Setting the mood 


Kyril FitzLyon 


RICHARD PEACE ‘ — 

Chekhov: A study of the four major plays 
186pp. Yale University Press. £12. 
0300029616 








“‘Mood’ may seem a term over-used in 
Chekhovlan criticism , but it is an indispensable 
concept", writes Richard Peace in his 
Chekhov: A study of the four major plays. Un- 
fortunately, he rightly adds, its vagueness has 
prooiem, noi oniy oeauiy, u« m »»— • handicapped further analysis. It is time, tbere- 
speclcs. but also the character.of.the fore , to make it less vague, to dissect it and see 

which is called, oar excellence, d***? / ' “wins arrived at, for, after all, “the emotion- 
al atmosphere (mood) of a Chekhov play is 
achieved through numerous devices". It is on 
teasing out and making dear these devices that 
the main emphasis of the book is laid. 

The task is performed with considerable in- 
genuity. Names - personal and surnames - are 
a case in point. The choice of meaningful 
names is, of course, a very old device, but 
rope,, Chekhov apparently uses it more subtly than, 

My, the Restoration playwrights. Thus, for ex- 

St l !“ which. efflios so many 

vnexhoyian characters and is, it would seem, 
an important component in the all-pervading 
"mood", is i according to Peace, hinted at again 
and again in the characters’ names. In Uncle 
; Vanya Yelena’s laziness is expressly referred 
i r to ‘ ^ urel y t * ien » i* not colnddental that her 
|.i name “suggests the root len ,u - Russian for 
• ■“laziness”? And surely the same is true of 
I^onid Gayev in 7 He Cherry Orchard, for why 
otherwise should his sister address him as 
■'‘’Lena" - that "root" again? (In fact, she calls 
t the accepted diminutive of 

M ' J-eonid- but “the root", is there just the same.) 
O? a complicated process of reasoning. Peace 
concludes that Gayev’s. surname must be de- 

A ■ /S a I. rrrl a „ ’• mm 


the metaphors, digressions an 

sonse which everywhere compiling, , P. 
gress. And so - unsurprisingly ;hy “r’J. 
Pope’s “Epistle to Dr. Arbu 
which exploits binary oj 
the fops, witlings, sexuu. .. — 
to find them collapsing one by 
of uncontrolled figurnl crossing?;, 
versions. . L 'i 

Atkins comes up with some ngwr 
arguments, More than once he tvw , 
texts to a reading which their 
solicits nnd actively resists* H» 

Swift and Dryden show to | 

. deconstruction can do jh 11 s 
fbrm, as a variety of 
which extends the methods 
Criticism by other, moresbpm . 
al means. Less convincing arej?® 
reflections which simply 
riewrfotinty dimension 
course.. Where his hook ratig 


— ---»»****& aa wyuuilUUI 

aafriotjy impossible activity.^,,, „„ 


which Atkins appeals to u»* 
a negative inversion of the 
baggage that once went alpngWUH^.a 
al talk of . the poem » 

Yahweh’Y Atkins w4*#cj^ 
as an; agent of .tUsiUuBionm*?^^ 
Vanity pf human wishes 

pronouncements have more 

complacent ingenuity . 
dreuitthe rigoure ofdecocsu 0 ^.^ 
p» MyaWPpJ 1 r4rtaifl < W''' tn ' 


ing, but never mind, the intention is clear. 

What Professor Peace calls “symbolic func- 
tion" or “symbolic utterance" is not, apparent- 
ly, confined to names alone in Chekhov’s 
plays. This line of reasoning could, perhaps, 
yield some interesting results, but, unfortu- 
nately, the examples he gives are all too often 
based on mistranslations and misconceptions. 
The true meaning of certain expressions is 
frequently distorted and the sense of what 
Chekhov wants to convey is thereby misinter- 
preted. Thus, when Gayev refers to Lopakhin 
as a kham he means he is ill-mannered, 
not an “oaf' (Peace's version), which wrongly 
suggests he is stupid. Similarly, the figurative 
meaning of kulak (literally, “fist") is not “a 
close-fisted peasant”. It is (or was until Stalin 
redefined it For propaganda purposes) a village 
trader-cum-moneylender, a hard-headed, 
hard-hearted, small-scale village capitalist 
who, in the telling Russian phrase, squeezed 
his victims In his fist. 

Firs (in the same play) uses an idiomatic 
expression meaning “there is no one in the 
house but me to do all the work”. Peace, by 
omitting (he last five words, makes his utter-' 
ance “almost prophetic of the ending”, when 
Firs is left all alone. But it is surely wrong to say 
that be is “thoughtlessly left behind” by his 
employers, 1 though to do Peace justice, this 
misconception is shared by very many com- 
mentators. Firs is left behind because another 
servant - the unspeakable Yasha - is able to 
convince his employers that the old man has 
been sent to hospital, and there is, therefore, 
no “irony" whatsoever, “unconscious” or 
otherwise, In Lyubov Andreyevna’s words: 
“When we leave here there won’t a spul in 
the place.” She is not thoughtless she Is. oyer- 
trusting, which is very much in keeping with' 
her character; ' ' , .V 

No purjHJse would be served by multiplying 
examples. Pence sees deep significance In 
casual phrases, proverbs and cliches which he 
evidently thinks Chekhov uses not as they are 


course,, wnprp u»» s~«* v r T^di via Gogbl’s The Overcoat, ; from the first 

frying to promote the rhetonCOT ^i^ ^' hame of the Roman Emperor Gaius Caligula - 
ity” to' the status of R impression he says, "one pannot escape”. 

argument The ahd Patronymic (Uncle Vanya) — , „„ 

’ rLi 8 * ^ same, it so happens, as used in ordinary speech, but with particular 

omovs * m' Goncharov’s homonymous awarCness of their literal meahing and etVmo- 

novel. Oblomov Is the laziest man in Russian logical derivation. He may be right, but t doubt 
Peace’s inference is not hard to 1 — -ui- — v.t-j 

The Three Sistefs remind him of the 
$:’^-$ t ! ee Pareae; or the Witches in Macbeth, “a 
resonance further strengthened by the[ir] sur- 
-|^ ft nieProzorov(frpm prozorlivyy -.’perspica-. 

'abie to see into the future')". In fact, 


iiv. u W A Igl ■ V) U U| k VUUUV 

it. Peace Is, an able! exponent of a method of 
literary analysis which has many admirere. But 
its application in this book has neither adv- 
anced ihy own appreciation of Chekhov nqr 
solved wh^t itsets outtosolvejh thejflftt place: 

ilJ uj-.ll._n Lli I.L Jj-. ULL 


play, Hinze und Kunze (1967-77), through a 
series of emblems, like Hinze writing "FREE- 
DOM" upside down on a tank, or Kunze look- 
ing al the sunrise nnd saying “We won't change 
that - yet." Socialism has evident limits for 
Braun, although he never fails to see its poten- 
tial for mankind. 

The full power of Braun's imagination 
emerges in the historical dramas, Grosser 
Frieden and Dmitri (1980). In their cycles of 
rebellion against repression, anarchy and re- 
establishment of oppression, Braun sees a 
mythic as well as a political dimension to an 
implicit socialist imperative, personal 
peripeteia signalling the need for social trans- 


formations. In this way the classical aesthetic 
of the reversal is integrated into Marxist 
theories of historical causality in a way that 
points to u mediation between the individual 
and the collective. Yet even here there is irony 
nnd ambiguity, which perhaps best summarize 
Braun’s current aesthetic. Into the story of the 
pretender to the Tsarist throne, Dmitri , Braun 
builds a speech on the 1917 Revolution by the 
Third Speaker: "Then it is the Party's task 
seriously to think its way into the problem of 
what the masses want.” Then comes the stage- 
direction: “ He freezes in mid-text. Stage hands 
carry him off’. It is an ironic reversal of pers- 
pective worthy of BUchncr himself. 


Fighting among the fans 


Andrew Carpenter 


ROBERT HOGAN 

“Since 0'Casey*'and Other Essays on Irish 
Drama 

Irish Literary Studies 15 

176pp. Gcrrards Cross: Colin Smy the. £9.95. 

0389 20346 7 

JAMES SIMMONS 

Scan O'Cnsey 

187pp. Macmillan. £11 (paperback. £3.95). 
0333308964 

ROBERTG. LOWERY (Editor! 

O’Casey Annual No.3 
189pp. Macmillan. £25. 

0333 32459 5 

'Since O’Casey’ and Other essays on Irish Dra- 
ma is an oddly disjointed book", Robert Hogan 
suggests that this is a critical account of Irish 
play-writing, but the description hardly fits: 
some of the articles provide surveys of recent 
Irish theatre (“The Influence of Synge”, and 
“The Influence of O’Casey”, Fot instance), but 
the book is padded out with obituaries of re- 
cently departed actors and speculative com- 
ments on certain Dublin theatre companies; 
There is also an attack on Beckett - "an awful 
bore”- but the attack lacks intellectual fire and 
springs, as Mr Hogan admits, frora a personal 
bias against “literature that evokes despair"; 
There is a touch of academic journalism about 
this book, which is a pity since Mr Hogan's 
invaluable research on Irish theatre over the 
years has helped to make the systematic study 
of the field possible. The most important 
essays here are those grounded on research, 
the least important the converted lectures. 

O’Casey's reputation is, to some extent , un- 
certain. Admirers excuse his every lapse, often 
allowing their enthusiasms to overcome their 
critical faculties. Denigratois, few but vocifer- 
ous, fasten on to almost any part of his work 
with glee and tear it to pieces. As a result, 
books on O'Casey from the opposing camps 
seem to be about different writers. Hogan and 
James Simmons in Sean O'Casey, for instance, 
discuss what is virtually the same passage from 1 
the opening section of the first volume of 
O'Casey’s autobiography: though they are 
working from different versions of the master 
text, the contradictions in their judgments ore 
surprising. *" Hogan considers - the writing 
“masterly” and feels that it exhibits “the fluid 
and economic swiftness of a good film"; for 
Simmons il is melodramatic, an example of 


"the failed literary exhibitionism that spoils so 
many of the plays”. The old adage about 
beauty being in the eye of the beholder seems 
peculiarly apt in the world of O'Casey cri- 
ticism. 

Sean O’Casey, one of the Macmillan Mod- 
ern Dramatists scries, though ostensibly an in- 
troductory book is, In effect, nn attack on the 
Inter O'Casey's taste, and on that of those who 
support him. Simmons appreciates the great 
middle plays, of course, but leavens his discus- 
sion of the later work with adjectives like 
“banal", "naive", ''sentimental", "crass”, 
“pretentious”, “dull", "leaden” and "incohe- 
rent". Is Simmons (like Swift) trying to expose 
a “gross corruption in lcarning”-the academic 
world's uncritical praise of the lesser work of a 
great writer - or is he, like O'Casey himself in 
The Flying Wasp, venting his spleen at others’ 
taste? Even if it is just the latter - and Simmons 
may be justified in disturbing roosting pigeons 
- 1 wonder if an introductory book on O’Casey 
is the place for a shotgun blast like this: 
There is something about O'Casey that attracts sup- 
porters rather than critics. 77i* O'Casey Review has 
the nura of a football dub rather than a literary 
magazine. The contributors take sides and boo the 
opposition. . . . O'Casey can seem like an oasis of 
human Interest in the desert of the Modem Move- 
ment; but the supporters seem to be not only anti- 
inteUectual but tone deaf into the bargain, confusing 
O'Casey's doggerel with poetry, his bad-tempered 
excesses with wit, and his pathetic sexual fantasies 
with vision. 

All this is mixed with a certain amount of 
praise, as if Simmons intermittently aware of 
the purpose of the book he is writing. It is an 
interesting exercise, but it produces a confused 
effect. ■ 

The O’Casey Annual (which since 1981 has 
superseded the Review) has the comfortable 
atmosphere of a club journal- though this is no 
football club, rather a thoroughly serious n pd 
academic one. Here is peace within recognized 
boundaries: the annual bibliography, a 6S- 
page Index to 77ie Irish Worker , O'Casey let- 
ters, O’Casey and Joyce, O'Casey and Brecht; 
O’Casey and epiphany, O’Casey and the 
Marxist critics. The whole exercise seems de- 
signed for the quietly confident converted: so 
are all such journals, but some are more lively 
than others. 

Recent . volumes m Gill «nt| Macmillan’s "Irish, 
Lives" sides include G. B. Shdw by John 
O'Donovan (55p. £3.95. 0 7171 1039 7) and 
Oscar Wilde by Richard Pine (156pp. £3.95. 0 
7171 1163 6). 
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Figures of authority 


Liminal recreations 


Julia Briggs 

JONATHAN GOLDBERG 

James I and the Politics of Literature: Jonson , 

Shakespeare, Donne, and their 

contemporaries 

292pp. Johns Hopkins University Press. £23. 
0801829712 

The complex relationship between both king 
and poet, and their words which might regulate 
men's outer or inner lives, fascinates historians 
and critics alike. Renaissance commentators 
observed parallels between the authority of 
author and governor, and the advent of print- 
ing was soon to alter the balance of power 
between them in favour of the writer. Contem- 
porary consciousness of this relationship and 
its manifest workings through court patronage 
make the late English Renaissance under Eliz- 
abeth and the Stuarts an appropriate context 
in which to consider the whole issue. Jonathan 
Goldberg in James ] and the Politics of Litera- 
ture has chosen a moment when the trans- 
formation of royal policy into art can be fully 
documented, as can be the ruses adopted by 
writers anxious to give both Maecenas and the 
Muse their due. James I, like his predecessor, 
wrote poetry, and fancied himself as a scholar 
and an author; he took an active interest in 
writers and expected them to return the com- 
pliment. The greatest beneficiaries of his pat- 
ronage, Jonson and Donne, were not merely 
great writers but greatly learned, and this the 
king recognized, valued and encouraged. The 
Stuarts had many failings, but even their 
enemies could not accuse them of being un- 
cultivated. 

With no shortage of relevant material, the 
major problem is how to organize it mpst tell- 
ingly, haw best to represent the elaborate in- 
teraction of official attitudes and their creative 
reinterpretation, the moulding of political acci- 
dent into literary substance. Professor Gold- 
berg is rightly eager to take in a wide variety of 
authors, and he extends his discussion to in- 
clude pageantry and portraiture as well; his 
account shows detailed knowledge - of James's 
letters to Buckingham, for example. Yet what 
are here termed the "lines of power* 1 that link 
the different stages of the argument are not 
subject to any conventional logic , as the author 
himself admits: "The purpose of (his enquiry is. 
not to argue causality ot to suggest influence in 
onfc direction or another*' , and, eleven pages 
later, "Causality is not the point. Were it not to 
reify language overmuch, we might say that 
history and staged history share the reality of 
la nguage.*- So do the majority of hupian activi- 
ties, but the generality of such a statement 
renders it almost meaningless, la abandoning 
causality, in refusing to link one statement or 
event to another except through puns or com- 
mon phrases, Professor Goldberg opens the 
door to an arbitrariness of judgment that, 
would be alarming if it ever resolved itself.into 
definite statements. . 

.The chosen starting point of (be book.isXing 
/ James's own discourse, his poems and writings,. 
- and the Way that the image projected therein, 
was taken up and re-examined (remembered? 


autonomous than that of his less responsible 
protdgds. 

In tracing out "lines of power” Goldberg 
prefers to focus on words, on particular 
phrases, rather than on events or ideas. He is 
sensitive to language, but sometimes sees signi- 
ficant allusions in resemblances so remote as 
probably to be accidental: for example, Chap- 
man’s warning to "prejudicat? and peremp- 
tory” readers in the preface to a poem on 
Somerset's wedding is said to be "reminiscent 
of James’s description of those who judge the 
king through 'prae-occupied conceits' 
Chapman thus "fully appropriated to himself 
royal inscrutability”. But warnings not to pre- 
judge are so characteristic of addresses to read- 
ers at this period that any specific connection 
looks unlikely. In a comparable way the phrase 
"state secrets” is used to link a number of 
dissimilar texts, and after introducing the ques- 
tion of religious mysteries, it is stretched even 
further; because "the kingdom was, quite liter- 
ally, in James’s body, the arcana made flesh", 
it approaches the question of marriage and 
Jacobean family life. Leaps of this kind, de- 
pending on verbal sleights-of-hand, pervade 
the book and are difficult to refute since they 
seldom rise to positive assertions, though every 
now and then the tendency to equate every- 
thing with everything else results in a statement 
as vacant as "Monarchs and dramatists speak 
the same language, pursue the same con- 
cerns.” 

Although Goldberg has rejected the histo- 
rian’s narrow insistence on causality for a more 
comprehensive interest in texts, he is not en- 


tirely unfamiliar with the work of historians, 
and criticizes Burckhardt on the grounds that 
he "projected modern man back on to the 
Renaissance” in failing to recognize that "we 
tend to devalue the public and to elevate the 
private". For the Jacobeans, “privacy is a 
negative category, for what is not seen, does 
not exist". Yet it was just such private values, 
or inward promptings, that persuaded men as 
different as Luther and More, Charles V and 
Montaigne to reject the claims of society. Poli- 
tics and religion increasingly focused on the 
clash between the interests of the state and the 
convictions of the heart. Evidently this was an 
age of public enactment, of power and author- 
ity, of punishment and religious observation, 
but it was also the first to distrust such enact- 
ments and to question their inwardness. Lionel 
Trilling identified the seeds of the modem de- 
mand for “sincerity and authenticity" in late 
Renaissance society. 

The tendency to read the past in terms of the 
present is almost unavoidable because of the 
shifts in vocabulary that constantly invite us to 
think anachronistically. Goldberg makes the 
mistake he attributes to Burckhardt in refer- 
ring to James throughout as an “absolutist”, a 
favourite word which he also applies to figures 
as dissimilar as Bussy D’Ambois and Volpone 
(inaccurately termed “sly wolf’); their sup- 
posed absolutism enables him to interpret 
them as covert comments on the king. Other 
stage heroes are assimilated to the same pat- 
tern: Coriolanus, described by his mother as 
“too absolute”, thus becomes “as devoted to 
the absolutist project as Bussy D’Ambois”. 


Feelings of imprisonment 
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JENNIFER CRIBBLE 

The Lady of Shalott In the Victorian Novel 

222pp. Macmillan. £20. 
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KATHLEEN BLAXE 

Love and the Woman Question In Victorian 
Literature: The art of self-postponement 
254pp. Harvester Press/Barnes and Noble. 

£25. > 
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GEORGEWATT 

.The Fallen Woman In the 19th-Century English 
Novel '■'.- 

229pp. CrooraH el m/Bames and Noble. 

£15.95. ■ 

0709927819 

In Women }n Love, Birkin complains to Ursula 
about "all that Lady of Shalott business”: the 
Victorian romanticism inherent in attitudes to- 
wards love with which he, and D.H. Lawrence, 
were exasperated. Bpth Jennifer Gribble, in 
The Lady of Shalott In the Victorian Novel, and 
: Kathleen -Blake, in Love and the Woman Ques- 
tion in. Victorian Literature, take the idea of the 
Lady of Shalott figure 1 *- enclosed, waiting, with 
' only a tightly circumscribed view of the world 
to gaze at- for the starting point of their studies 
of the Victorian novel. For Gribble, she is an 
■■■ archetype: not ju*t of the nineteenth-century 
: woman ^half-sick of (he shadows of herdornes- 
/ tic existence* but pf the tontemplative yet 
v stiflpd consciousness found throughout the fie- 
; tibn pi tije period!, present in Arthur .Clenpam 
: and in Lpcy Sjnowe, in Jude a$ well. as in Sue - 
- 1 Bridehehd: a preoccupation of male as well as 
/'; female^characters and authorship. So con- 
r .cerned is s^e. to maintain that both' sexes un- 
doubtedly experience '‘imprisonment”, that 
. ; • < . experience is no , mqre “real" for Women , 
for meih, dhiit she suppresses the fact that, 
historically i there were opportunities for 
: -rjorbthea and .Lydgate. whlch erispre that the- 
> ' : pj^ind^represrivehess of Middlemarch does 
' > nript exert so stifling a pressure on thefr ardour. . 
gliding dvej/Such differences, she moves tp her 
. centra} tenet: thst frbm Orpodon generated in- 
• boudpjrs, fo cells . springs the energy of ; the ; 

quotes SheHey to remind us- 
• .that this bnef^'^vthe' greatest Instrument 6f- 
moral gopd'lt^IhUforve which; initially ehia- 
;;.-riating;fram-aji 

■v : 


heart of each novel. The web woven by the 
Lady can represent the small thread-like press- 
ures of society, but more importantly, for her, 
it stands for the many-stranded texture of the 
mind, which suffers difficulties assimilating the 
demands of the larger world. Gribble is at her 
most convincing when demonstrating this in 
relation to The Wings of the Dove , showing 
eadi character so enmeshed in ' their box of 
consciousness that, as the structure of the text 
makes clear, (hey know far more about them- 
selves than they ever reveal to each other, or to 
the reader. They are examples of the height- 
ened; yet non-communicative self-conscious- 
ness which Lawrence was so anxious to re- 
pudiate. 

Gribble'8 work, though based on an Intri- 
guing Idea, suffers not only from lack of critical 
and historical precision, but from an attempt to 
impose a mythic mode] already heavily cir- 
cumscribed by the tricky Imagery of webs and 
mirrors. Blake is far more exciting and success- 
ful in her attempt to show the positive, rather 
than the limiting aspects of “self-postpone- 
ment" the term used by William Michael 
Rossetti to describe both the life and the poetic 
preoccupations of his sister Christina. Writing 
within an Anglo-American tradition of empir- 
icism and close reading, Blake's methodology 
is both clear and self-justifying. She challenges 
the post-Freudian feminist assumptions which 
link erotic 'expression to self-assertion and 
creativity, and hence regard its repression or 
: deliberate suprfission as axiomatically a bad 
thing. Rather, she shows how woman’s self- 
postpdneraent within love, and resistance to- 
wards it, offer promising material: in Christina 
Rossetti's patiently waiting brides, where, 1 as 
sq often in her work, Secular shades into 
■spiritual . allegory; in Middlemarch , where 
Dorothea's moral growth can only occur when 
she shelves her.ctyn deinarids within marriage; 
in ffff/ef/e, where Lucy Sqowe develops suabil- 
ity to profit ; by pain - ihdfeedj it could be 
argued; derives her personal strength froth a 
pattern of promised but never-reached fulfil- 
ment. ' •• _ ■•. .:•• 1 

Sclf-pQ8tppnement is npf necessarily a dqsir- 
ab}e state pf affairsi but Bjalce shows that it 
could be necessary.' She traces the debate on 
aestheticism and erotic restralnt fixim WoU- 

• stprifecr^ thfot^gh tb the and teed 1 

show* its^cmptificpdqn apd the'ppy chqlogl^ 

V; ali and sod al cohfll<^ it ta ^iie 

• Bridphqid ^nd ( fin Gisfing’^ 'cqi^liy aiiprop;; 

• riOte^ named Rffoda Nunj^. Her;i‘cphclutling ; 


Goldberg here shows himself a victim of & : 
Circean powers of language that he is atteoa. ‘ 
ting to circumscribe. The character; hsbj 
mind are in fact egoists or solipsists who a™ 
impose their wills or values on the world * 
around them; dramatists from Mgrlowe e* 
waids had been fascinated by such types. TW 
arc no more “absolutist" than James wu!h 
fact the whole concept of absolutism is aa& 
paratively recent one - there are no exampla 
of Us use in this sense before the nineteen 
century, and its application to James, as ta 
Coriolanus or any other dramatic hero, Isqoite 
inappropriate. It further promotes misuufe. 
standing of contemporary reactions to Jam 
Pot this age that accepted monarchy as natural, 
a king's failure was measured in terms of Ik . 
exercise of tyrannical powers (how tynft 
should be dealt with was passionately 4 
bated). James, for all his silliness and groa- 
ness, had nothing of the tyrant in him, andifk 
did not conform precisely to the idea of Ik ■ 
“godly prince”, he at least made someeffa* 
to do so. The harshest criticisms of him can 
from those closest to him. Goldberg's bool is 
structuralist in strategy, directing attention it 
texts rather than contexts, and this is all to Ik 
good, but to read the texts aright require 
familiarity with the ideas and attitudes oftk 
society that produced them, and in this reaped 
he is not a reliable guide. It is also vitdu : 
recognize the extent to which our on 
approach is linguistically predetermined; Pi» i 
fessor Goldberg is bs firmly imprisoned vfth 
modem political clichds as any Stuart kjdgn 
locked in his own vision and that of his ap. 


rent feminist criticism to stress not so and •' 
how women are presented , but how they wilt: . 

She maintains that a form of seU-postpcK- ; 
ment often constituted the condition for aitt p 
tic vocation when an artist was a woman: it f 
idea examined both by Elizabeth BaiitH t 
Browning in Aurora Leigh , and by.Ge<# . : 
Eliot in the interesting but unread Armgty- 
Then, with close biographical detail; Blake if ? ' 
plies this idea to the life of Olive Schreiner , td . 
her inability to conclude From Matt to# j 
Only at this point does her social specific 
wane a little: surely, whether in the iilnelecal. 
century or today, there are materia} 
psychic difficulties attendant on rimultaaewB ; ■. 
involvement with family, home and -Hteruj ■ 
career? . '' “ / 

In the light of Blake and Gribbie's prari^' 1 i- ~. 
taking a characteristic state of mind* and i vm . 
what It lends to the narrative and poetic WP’.jV 
nization of a work - George Walt’s study* j* { . 
Fallen Woman in the 19 th-Century- . 

Novel , is somewhat conservative in its tonfcw , » 
based premises. Nevertheless, there baste*®* i. 
space for the treatment of this theme, f .. 
he traces it from Ruth, through L 

sing, arid Tess to the non-morallzlng f ' 
ism of Esther Waters , he provides aqefW-te 
survey of Victorian social attitudes W £ 
seated and, challenged In fiction* and as ^ ^ 
fleeted in the frequently shocked response, •! , 

such texts. He substantiates the view thMJ^ 

d)e-class morality depended on the powb^j ■ 
tion of woman’s sexuality into the categoric*. ^ L , 
pure end dutiful, or fallen, and undetep^J 
feet that the Victorians were si^ultw^J • 
well aware of their hypocrisy in suck 
But when Watts asserts tfiat only at tb 6 .. 
the century was the ‘Tail” of te e ; 

girl, bringing with -it ‘.some diffpte^^teS ' 
assumptions* treated iin fiction, vf®, £*- 
aware of the ngnrown^ss of limiting t 

to one genres Tbere is no discussion, 
pie, of the predicament of Marian i. 

rorp Leigh , which helped: epsure twF®^ 
succ# dqscandale, nor of Redgrave s pj} 0 ^. . 
“The Outcastl’ , nor of Rossetti’s ‘‘?dhDd 
is the subject taken 1 through ^ 

century, even . by allusion: what , tot 1 j. 

of Forster’s use of the, theme? f i ■ 
ever, acute about the way in wWchl^ ? 


girls who fell weru thcmselves : 

cultural forms: by. tomantie fletion, |r* 

. expectations Whlch promoted th® i * , ^T. , ^ p. , i 
'Ideal;' of being swept off Ond S !|? 

The; imaginary figure of .the 
lot- brcfubhraith him 
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VICTOR TURNER 

From Ritual to Theatre: The human 
seriousness of play 

127pp. New York: Performing Arts Journal 
Publications. S6.95. 
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There are people like the Arunta of the Aus- 
tralian outback, the Trobriand Islanders of 
Melanesia and the Nuer of the White Nile who 
enjoy anthropological celebrity because of the 
brilliance of a single ethnographer (or, in the 
case of the Arunta, two). They enter our 
ethnographic imagination. Their social, cultu- 
ral, or ritual arrangements become a model for 
social, cultural, or ritual arrangement. And so 
they seem to transcend their particularity - 
becoming figures in a social allegory. The 
Ndembu, who live in tiny villages in the wood- 
lands of north-western Zambia, are one of 
these people, and Victor Turner, who died last 
December, was their ethnographer, 

When Turner first went to Zambia in the 
early 1950s - it was Northern Rhodesia then - 
most of the Ndembu’s neighbours were suffer- 
ing in their contact with the white man, with his 
copper mines and his railways, hut the Ndem- 
bu, at least to Turner, seemed to have retained 
rich cultural and religious traditions. They 
were obviously a stubborn people. They were 
also a jealous, individualistic, strife-ridden 
people, troubled by mischievous spirits, 
witches a nd ancestral ghosts who were quick to 
punish Ndembu who felled to "remember" 
them. Ndembu men struggled bitterly with one 
another for headmanship, prestige and money. 
Villages were always on the verge of breaking 
up. Turner, in his first and in many ways his 
best book, Schism and Continuity in an African 
Society, 1957, suggested that this instability 
was the result of a contradiction in Ndembu 
social organization between matrilineal des- 
cent and residence in one’s husband’s village, 
which put Ndembu men in the paradoxical 
position of trying to keep their wives and chil- 
dren with them while urging their own sisters 
(whose support they needed in their quest for 
village headmanship) to leave their husbands 
and return to their "proper” village. Village 
continuity seemed to depend on marital dis- 
continuity. 

This contradiction affected every dimension 
of Ndembu life. Marriages were fragile, con- 
flict was rampant. Men were only too ready to 
marginalize those unhappy Ndembu souls who 
did not make their claim for leadership. 
Symptomatically, the meek and powerless 
were often afflicted with illness and then-sub- 
jected to elaborate curing rites that gave sym- 
bolic expression to their conflicts and incorpo- 
rated them Into curing cults. Turner says that 
what little unity existed among the Ndembu 
was enforced by these rituals. 

In those days, British social anthropologists 
were mainly interested in social and political 
organization; they had a kind of bureaucratic 
vision. Unlike their French.: and to an extent 
their American colleagues, they were not 
much Interested in ritual and belief, which they 
considered to.be “secondary"; somehow, to 
social, political and economic structures. Tur- 
ney himself, in one of his later books. The 
Ritual Process, 1969, described his own initial 
antipathy to ritual: 

Yet J felt uneasily . that I was alwoys on tho outside 
looking in ... . For I was constantly aware pi the 
(hudding of ritual drums In the vicinity of my camp, 
and the people I knew would often take their leave ot 
me to spend days at n time attending such exotically 
named rites as Nkula, Wubmng’u, and Wubhda, 
Eventually, I was forced to recognize that ill wanted 
to know What even a segment of Ndembu culture was 
really about , I would have to overcome my prejudice 
■galnstritual dndstart to'hresttgale It. 

As it happened, the "thudding of ritual drums’’ 
gave Turner his key to Ndembu society. It alio 
gave biin the occasion to elaborate more gener- 
al theories of symbolic interpretation, social 
process, and ritual transition which have be- 
come the foundation for much contemporary 
aymbolfc. anthropology. Turner himself was 
never an analytic thinker. He accumulated 
models and metaphors and rarely considered 
their compatibility or their linkage. But he did 
write a great ipany books andtirew around h|m 
some of the' most, talenjed students in 


of passage, curing rituals, pilgrimages, com- 
munitarian movements, revolutions and those 
(almost impossible to characterize) moments 
of intense creativity that occur in “creative cen- 
tres" of industrial society absorbed him. 

From Ritual to Theatre , Turner's last book, 
is- broadly -about the social and cultural roots 
of creativity, about play, performance and 
human freedom. The book is basically an 
attempt to relate to contemporary theatte no- 
tions of social drama that he first developed in 
his analysis of Ndembu village history. He did 
his field-work, so to speak, in New York at 
Richard Scheduler's Performing Garage 
Theater, and Turner's social drama involves a 
spontaneous, essentially agonistic social pro- 
cess with a characteristic form. It begins with 
"a breach of regular norm-governed social re- 
lations’’ that sends a kind of frisson through a 
social group - an Ndembu villoge, say - shat- 
tering fragile alliances, bringing latent animo- 
sities to the surface. A crisis develops fast: 
people take sides; factions, coalitions and cab- 
als form; violence sometimes occurs. The 
group’s unity and continuity arc threatened. 
Leaders initiate redressivc measures - arbitra- 
tion, juridical procedures, public rituals. In 
traditional societies social dramas end with 
either the reintegration of the disturbed social 
group or the recognition of irreparable schism. 

In more complicated societies, as Turner 
understands them, social dramas can end in 
"real" structural changes - in revolutions. 
Beckel’s struggle with Henry II, the Hildalgo 
Insurrection in Mexico, the Dreyfus Affair, 
Watergate, the occupation of the American 
Embassy in Tehran - all of these, for Turner, 
are social dramas. He argues tbut theatre has 
itscource in these social dramas, particularly in 
ritual. Articulated and performed, it reflects 
and, to an extent, determines the social dramas 
that produce it. Turner, oblivious to clichfc, is 
telling us teat life mirrors art. 

Ritual seems to have been the Ndetnbu’s 
fuvouritc redressivc genre. In The Drums of 
Affliction , 1968, Turner wrote in almost un- 
readable detail about how political and social 
tensions ib one thoroughly depressed Ndembu 
village were articulated - and in a way resolved 

- through the performance of lhamba, a pain- 
ful ritual for curing people afflicted by the 
ghosts of "forgotten” hunters. Because of Brit- 
ish administrative decisions, the village was left 
without a strong leader. Many villagers had 
moved away, and those who remained fared 
poorly as hunters and farmers. They believed 
themselves under siege by jealous ghosts. 
Then, one of them, Kamabasanyi, a rather 
ineffectual character, dominated as a boy by 
his father, cuckolded by his wife, fell ill. He 
complained of heart palpitations, pains in his 
arms sod legs, and bad dreams. Diviners dis- 
covered that Komahasanyi was “penetrated" 
by the incisors of two ancestors - a maternal 
"grandfather” and his own father - and re- 
quired lhamba. It was in every sense a painful 
ritual. Kamabasanyi became a sort of village 
scapegoat. His blood was cupped, and the 
villagers bad to confess their many grudges 
against him. For Turner, bis illness repre- 
sented th e village's illness. His siege by his 
grandfather symbolized political problems 
ovef headmanship; hfs stege fey his father sym- 
bolized the conflict between them and, ulti- 
mately, between matrilitieality and loyalty to 
bis father's line. Apparently Kamahasanyi’s 
cure did reinforce traditional maiiilineal ties In 
the village. But the cure could not restructure 
thie village any more than it could restructure 
the village’s relationship to the British. 

Turner’s analysis of kamahasanyi’s case is 
without much psychological subtlety^ Like 
other social anthropologists of his age qnd 
training, he assumed teat in societies like the 
Ndembu - societies ordered by rules of kinship 

- personality is less Interesting, and certainly, 
less pf a subject, than status and role. Tho orgu- 
ment was. that individuals art feted by their 
sodai position - and subject to all the con- 
flict that arises from it. Thus Khmabasanyi’s 1 
illness had less to do with "personality" as we 
understand the word, than with Wa conflipt- 
ridden portion In the village. The situation inan 
Ndembu Village, Turner Wrote, "closely 
parallels that found in Greek drama Where ode 
witnesses the helplesipesi of the.hmrian IndU 
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In From Ritual to Theatre Turner calls rituals 
"scanning devices whereby the difficulties and 
conflicts of the present arc articulated and 
given meaning through contc xtualizati on in an 
abiding cosmological scheme". He suggests 
(following the American anthropologist 
Barbara Myerhoff) that ritual not only reflects 
Us participants’ social world but makes them 
re//- conscious. 

U is easy to argue that Turner "theatrical- 
ized" ritual when he attributed to it a kind of 
mirroring distance. Were the Ndembu 
participating in Kamahasanyi's cure really con- 
scious of their own consciousness? Did they 
really sec their own reflection in Kamaha- 
sanyi and his affliction? I doubt it. We can 
“read" rituals (and other cultural perform- 
ances) as "texts", as "commentaries”, "metu- 
commentaries*', "narratives”, or “dramas" - 
these are all fashionable models in anthropolo- 
gy today - but unless these "texts" are defined 
this way by the people actually performing 
them, we cannot assume their role ns commen- 
tary. Human beings ore as capable of compart- 
mentalizing ns they are of analogizing. Ritual, 
in any case, is not normally defined for its 
participants -certainly not for the Ndembu - ns 
social commentary. If it were, it would prob- 
ably lose its power. U is understood by its own 
intention - which is to cure, for example, peo- 
ple haunted by jealous ghosts. Exegesis, where 
it exists, exists to support that intention and 
thus the society, and its norms and values. 

In his later work. Turner is unwilling to 
accept this conservative view of ritual. He in- 
sists that ritual transforms, that ritual symbols 
arc open to new “meanings" and that these 
new meanings can effect structural changes In 
relatively stable socio-cultural systems. In a 
way, he has forgotten poor Kamahasanyi and 
the other Ndembu who were constrained by 
their social understanding, powerless before 
colonial rule, and who none the less enacted 
cures which seem magical to the outsider - not 
because they were symbolic but because they 
were irrelevant to a new colonial reality. 

In his earlier books ^ -Schism and Continuity, 
The Forest of Symbols, the Drums of Afflic- 
tion - Turner understood that transformations 
occurred within the given structures of society 
and did not affect those fundamental struc- 
tures. He was aware of the pathos, if not the 
tragic dimension, of such rituals, and this may 
be why his earlier work kept its intellectual 
hard-edges, even when it did not take into 
account the more flexible, creative moments of 
social life that came to fascinate him later. 

In The Ritual Process, Turner distinguished 
the structural mode) of society - the status, 
roles and offices usually described by 
anthropologists - from an “anti-structurai" 
model that he called communilas. Communitas 
has a hippy ring to it. It is rather like Gonzalo's 
ideal commonwealth. Turner himself de- 
scribed it as “an undifferentiated, homologous 
whole, in which individuals confront one 
another integrally, and not as 'segraentalized’ 
Into status and roles”. His “communitas” 
echoed the utopias of many millenarian and 
monastic movements. It. was “an alternative 
. and more ’liberated' way of being socially hii- 


mnn, a way of being detached from social struc- 
ture - and hence potentially of periodically 
evaluating its performance." 

Turner derived '’communitas” from bis stud- 
ies of the liminal, the betwixt and between of 
ritual, the place where, to quote Wallace 
Stevens, "you yourself were never quite your- 
self." During the Liminal phase of ritual, the 
neophyte, separated from his ordinary world, 
is in a distinct, transitional world, in and out of 
time, where secular distinctions of rank and 
status give way to an egalitarian camaraderie - 
to communitas. Turner believed that during 
such rituals, the participants arc "released 
from structure into communitas only to return 
to structures revitalized by the experience of 
communitas”. 

In From Ritual to Theatre, the liminal -ritual 
- is described as the "seedbed” of cultural 
creativity, Liberated from the constraints of 
structure, the ritual participants are supposed- 
ly able to "play" with elements of the familiar 
in novel ways. But even Turner had to admit 
that in tribal societies there is a limit to novelty, 
Roles lend to be homogeneous. RUuuls arc 
obligatory. Once Kamahasanyi's illness is dia- 
gnosed, lhamba or sumc other ritual has to 
follow. Whatever symbolic play occurs during 
its performance is both ritually and socially 
constrained. Turner insisted that in complex, 
industrial societies - where work and leisure 
arc differentiated - liminal moments can be 
truly inventive. Here, in experimental theatre, 
art and music, in innovative scholarship and, 
presumably, in the be-ins, consciousness- 
raisings and peace marches of the past twenty 
yenrs, there is room for genuinely creative 
play. Unlike tribal rituals, these “leisure 
genres” - Turner called them “liminoid phenom- 
ena" - are optional, often individual, marginal, 
fragmentary, idiosyncratic and subversive. 

It may be that a few months at the Perform- 
ing Garage can turn any professor into a pone- 
parole for bohemia, but Turner often had diffi- 
culty distinguishing the event from its gloss, its 
ideology, its exegesis. In a way, he was trapped 
in the fantasies of his own Anglo-American 
culture, with its modernist emphasis, its faith in 
the novel and the new, its celebration of inven- 
tiveness. He ignored the fact that the most 
subversive genres will still - in their very sub- 
version - constitute the values they are trying 
to subvert. The most experimental , theatre 
"experimental" only in contrast to convention- 
al theatre. I would argue that even in industrial 
societies the unfamiliar is rarely as unfamiliar 
as it seems. “Communitas" has to be set against 
structure, the ritually creative (“limfhar. or 
."liminoid’’) against the ritually conservative, 
against convention, repetition. Insistence and 
tyranny. We are all a little like the Ndembu, 
caught in insistent allegories which we call 
social understanding and, if we are not careful, 
ritualize through ou r sodologie s and anthropo- 
logies. In his final book Turner looked beyond 
his routinized discipline to an anthropology of 
experience, which he understood etymologi- 
cally as "a journey, a test (of self, of supposi- 
tions about others), a ritual passage, an expo- 
sure to peril or risk , a source of feat H . We myist 
admire him for this. ’’ .i '• 
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Pre-eminently polyphonic 


David Fallow s 

HOWARD MAYER BROWN (Editor) 

A Florentine Chansonnler from the time of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent: Florence, Biblioteca 
Nazionale Centrale MS Banco Ran 229 
Volume 1 .Text: 331pp. 

Volumes, Music: 657pp. 

University of Chicago Press. £127.50 the set. 
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It was Sir John Stainer who in 1898 first called 
the world's attention to the qualities of the 
fifteenth-century French song repertory with 
the publication of his Dufay and his Contem- 
poraries. In his musicological work, the com- 
poser of the much-reviled Crucifixion showed 
an aesthetic judgment so keen and novel that 
no student of the music can yet afford to ignore 
his insights or his transcriptions (several of 
which, in the British Library and still un- 
published, show substantial improvements on 
more recent editions of the same songs). Stain- 
er’s lead was followed by the Danish scholar 
Knud Jeppesen, another man generally better 
known for his work in another field, namely his 
study of Palestrina’s style which is still an Indis- 
pensable textbook. In Der Kopenhagener 
Chansomier (1927) he mapped out the reper- 

fnrv far tho h.lf.r 4.1 ^ r . 
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er had done for the first half; and his substan- 
tial introduction to the volume remains one of 
the finest available statements on the chanson, 
arguing that it can be placed alongside Italian 
baroque opera, the Viennese symphony and 
American jazz as one of the crucial and most 
influential currents in the whole of music his- 
tory. 

Since then the enormous growth of historical 
research has increasingly favoured that reper- 
tory. Most of the important composers have 
now received complete editions. Several of the 
main sources have been luxuriously published 
in extenso, and many of (he others have been 
fully transcribed in easily obtained doctoral 
theses. Farther sources have benefited from 
book-length studies of which the most influen- 
tial is Allan Atlas's two-volume The CappeUa 
Giuiia Chansonnier (1975-6), with its brilliant 

analysis of the l.i 


Howard Mayer Brown's long-awaited edi- 
tion and study of a Florentine manuscript from 
around 1490 must now take pride of place 
among all these publications. His manuscript 
contains 268 pieces, amounting to nearly one 
quarter of extant French secular polyphony 
from the second half of the century. The com- 
mentary and lists of concordant sources are 
marked by the scrupulous care, accuracy and 
knowledge of the repertory that have always 
given Professor Brown a position of unchal- 
lenged eminence among historians of music 
from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Beyond these matters, though, I would consid- 
er the most important feature of the edition to 
be its practicality : where full texts survive for a 
song he places all stanzas under the music, and 
he is more generous than other editors in 
underlaying text to the lower parts (which were 
certainly often sung). The layout of the page is 
exceptionally clear, as well as economical. 
From this edition, as from very few other edi- 
tions of the repertory, it is possible for a group 
of performers to sit down and concentrate im- 
mediately on purely musical problems without 
any further adjustments. Brown has taken an 
unusually large proportion of the necessary 
editorial decisions and taken them sensibly. 

Which is not to say that everybody will agree 
with all his conclusions. In an effort to achieve 
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er had done for fhe fin, half; and his subslan- 
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ona I accidentals so that a melodic line that is 
umnflected in the manuscript will sometimes 
move almost immediately from a flattened 
second degree of the scale to a raised leading 
note, with a curious “Neapolitan” effect that 
seems inappropriate for music of that gener- 
ation; and surprisingly often he will add 
accidentals that create a diminished triad of the 
kind that he says he wishes to avoid. I would 
also be inclined to think that his views on text- 
ing are open to discussion as being too strongly 
founded on the notion of a static style and too 
generalized for so wide a range of individual 
pieces. Brown appears to believe that the long 
mebsmatic lines can be texted in only one cor- 
rect way and that they normally begin syllabi- 
cally, generating and increasing flow towards 
their cadence. Yet the very imprecision of the 
manuscript texting suggests a much looser 
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text-repetition despite the visual evidence of 
the sources: nobody could deny that words and 
phrases were indeed sometimes repeated, but 
it would be easy to counter that it happened 
rather less often in this particular group of 
pieces than he suggests. Precisely the same 
could be said about his argument that the foil 
rondeau form was often curtailed in the last 
years of the century. So there are many cases 
where the critical reader of the music would 
wish to adjust Brown’s editions; but at the 
same time nothing here is unquestionably 
wrong, and the editions will serve their pur- 
poses considerably better than most of those 
, currently available. 

More than that. Brown cuts through the 
morass of indigestible material on musical 
variant readings to which we are so often 
treated, and does so with remarkable boldness 
and integrity. For the commentary proper he 
tends to confine himself to listing the many 
sources, printing the text with two translations 
(one in prose, the other in verse) and making a 
few comments on the piece. He states that the 
“technique of listing only the most important 
variants reveals clearly the kind of editorial 
revision late fifteenth-century music under- 
went in the years following its composition”. 
Brown presents that information on the music 
pages and presents it more clearly than any 
earlier editor: if he had done nothing else, his 
book would still have been a study of the very 
first importance. * 

As the new general editor of this famous 
series, Monuments of Renaissance Music, 
Brown has reduced the page-size and made the 
volumes much easier to handle than their pre- 
decessors; and he has given careful thought to 
the optimum use of his format. On the other 
hand there are perhaps disadvantages in being 
one’s own general editor. Another pair of eyes 
would surely have eliminated some of the 
typographical errors, which are rather more 
abundant here than is normal in a work of such 
externa} and internal quality. Another pair of 
authoritative eyes might also have noted that 
some 300 pages of double-column Introductory 
material need -a proper index, for they are 
crammed with detailed information that is 
sometimes difficult to relocate. 

The introduction is a model of its kind. Over 
the past fifteen years or so it seems that virtual- 
ly every scholar concerned with the repertory 
has been privileged to See Brown’s typescript; 
so very few of the actual conclusions are new. 


: Nevertheless Brown argues each mini 

such elegance and persuasion that IhSw £ i 
values far beyond the details of its I 

For fifty pages lie deftly supplies aTeno™^ i 
quantity of information on the outward S ' 
and compilation of the manuscript £ l' 
almost inevitably to the conclusion that kS ’ 
originally compiled not for the Florentine % ! 
lomat whose arms appear at the beginning^ ! 
for King Matthias Corvinus of Hungary. j 

More important, however, is the followb 
section of the introduction which tackles £ 
music and characterizes the various staoesofh 
development during the thirty yean leading 
to the manuscript’s compilation in about 14 « 
After an essay on the poetry - a topic on wWck 
music historians can obtain rather less beh> 
from literary scholars than might be expected 
for a cultural manifestation of such imports* 

- he tackles the musical style. He first discusw T 
the four main composers - Busnoys, Agricola, } 
Martini and Isaac - largely with a view to pb 
pointing the four main stylistic directions rtpre- : 
sented in the manuscript, but also presenting ' 
superbly precise statements on the achieve- 
ments of each. Then he discusses the lesw 
composers, finally approaching the large r\m ; 
her of anonymous compositions. And if in 
these discussions we see little trace of what may j 
seem the fundamental issues in considering the \ 
repertory, it must be said that there is now Ear j' 
more difficulty in answering those questions i 
than there seemed to be twenty years ago. ; 

And that remains the most urgent task. No- | 
body nowadays questions the extrdordinaiy j' 
richness of fifteenth-century polyphonic song: j ■ 
the sheer range of ideas displayed by each of \ 
the leading composers attests to the correct- [■ 
ness of Jeppesen’s claim for its importance, [ 
Nor would anybody question that the nature of [ 
the repertory is as clear a guide as survives to i 
the preferences and assumptions of the courtly 1 
culture as well as to Its gradual changes in the An. 
historically crucial second half of the centuiy. I 
Equally it is quite clear that the audience f« 5 
this music changed considerably as the nature j, 
of European society and its literate cultorei j 
changed shape. But with the publication of 
Brown's study it may be time to stop editing fhe 
music, stop analysing the manuscripts, step 
discussing some of the editorial problems if 
presents and concentrate on more pressing 
questions: who performed it, when, how did 
why? 


|j- i; H» C. Robbins Laridon ; 

I GIORGIO PESTELLI 

The Age of Mozart and Beethoven ' 

:< Translated by Eric Cross ‘ 1 

323pp. Cambridge University Press.Tl9 50 

, ; (paperback, £8.95). ' 

; ; 0521-241499 7 . 
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]' . Th cre was an urgent need for a survey of this 
I kind; the appropriate volume in the New Ox- 
; . ford History of Music (Volume VII: The Age of 
■£. . : Eytykteftmehti 1973) |Was borri under v ian iiji- ; 
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ists to J. C. Bach hi London) to vocal music, 
in which section we have clear, concise com- 
ments.cn Italian comic and serious operas — 
possibly the least-known aspect of eighteenth- 
century music today - and a fine analysis of 
Gluck’s importance (“he painted whole scenes 
with a single formative stroke and with a dens- 
ity of. actiem which seemed to develop, as 
though bringing it out of cold storage, the 
dirpet influence of his acquaintance with Hand- 
el ut London almost twenty years earlier”) ' 
Part III concerns the rise of the sonata to 
Haydn and Mozart with an excursion to Dit- 
: tertdprf and Boccherini- who pursued other 
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.. v to Daniel Heartzbut has ndt yet appeared and Beethoven greatIy 
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second-generation Mannheimer) as well as 
Boccherini, Piccinni as well as Gluck, and to 
see why Rossini made such a mark on war- 
weary Europe, pushing aside Beethoven’s late 
works in Vienna. Connoisseurs came slowly to 
Beethoven in Paris and London, too, but they 
came equally slowly to Mozart, who left nine- 
tenths of his music unpublished in 1791: -con- 
sequently Mozart and Beethoven arrived more 
or less simultaneously in a capital like Paris. It 
has taken history a long while to sift reality 
from fancy in such confused circumstances: 
oammartuu is now thought to be as seminal to 
the symphony as, Johann StatYiitz, In order to 
wite tfos deft survey, Professor PestellLhas 
hM to - Uriah u>- enormous amounts of music 
and read quantities of ^jooks and articles; but 
more than by hij greal knowledge, one ^ is im- 
pressed by his powers of synthesis and critlcal. 
observafton, as for example in his summary of 
ftfozart s achievementii: ; . ; 

WhoIfe ! 'J he extraordinarilydiverse' 

• the inierriatiodal ■ 

? 1 y ? a / S toih ^Aw.veruM and file, 
faubirfidte (s valued for what it is, a true Internal J 

525^ uiW 1 ^ ic .to unknqwn llmlfr. 1 

KSSJhSL' S 6 ?? !! mu ? cal ,an S ua 80 that Was l n - ; ' 
comparably enriched, not So much in ocOlqgjsms as 
In syntax. tii the violation of the destructive elghU ' 
MnfJvcentiiryv^dlmquv of^::duoj)hlQ, 1 re^6ri3. ' 
.* b / etw « en QemMfchkBhWrdlL '■ 
}ty) and Sebuifcht (poslalglo yeamlriaL tvuicallv . 

AtotriariandmarieHously[iortrayedbyM6rike\WM • 

btyughtajoui by hi^ larigu?ge:therp wdrealsp thdfe : 

bdlwccp demonic uucdnd|tidti^aban- ‘ 

donment to events and the beauty oflhe present: and 
between aristocratic coldness or ; Weary isblatiQn and 
popular roversiop t^kon as far '^ jhe tnost aut- •' 


S cheerful vein of composers like Lortzing , NicOisi si 

a Jonann Strauss the Younger. Everything that Jiad 
been separate and classifiable became mutually cod- 
e necled, and from (his fusion comes the feeling of joy 
and the lump in one’s throat that Is the flngarprinl pi 
3 late Mozart. . . . • • 

[ Pestelli is unfailingly excellent about 
hoven and Gluck and t^e lesser Italians (such 
. 88 Gaiuppi); he is, perhaps, less satisfying 

' when discussing Haydn: the late masses faf* 

, works of tedious dignity with a senatorial toa^" 

- hardly a fitting tribute to the Nelson Mass or 
Missa in tempore Belli, though It is only felt t0 
say that Pestelli, if not on theside of theangels,. 
is certainly on^the side of Charles Roscn. "- 
The smqll slips in this splendid bopk atfl riol, 
worthwhile chronicling (I have sent theijl td thf 1 
publisher ; jfor incorporation in what will 'spoh; 
be a second edition). The picture on the covet. -> 
•,.uot Professor Pestelli’ s fault- is described^ •: 
, engraving; ofthe Interior of the Theater an aef 
Wien during the fifst perfor man ce of Orte 0 ^* 

•• A first two ; versions (1805 or 180d) offB^ 

• ^oven’s Jtffclio.lp tajk it is a roldUried bpgfavWi 
. °f 1825 showing an unknown opera With 

. on tbe stage. ' ( 

. William S. Newfead’s three-volume history^ -', 
the sonata;’ 77ie Sonata iri 'the BaroqUe :W A 

• (476pp. £9 f 95.0 393‘952754) . The Sonata !n W, 

■ . Classic Efq (?£pt>' 411:95. 0 393 95275 4)M 

The Sdnata since Beethoven (WtfaVvfSii? 
?52908) have recenUy been reissued 
: editions by Kortob. The hew editions are 
: on the 1972 revistoris, which only appeal 
paperback ' editfons ’ and ' tbey tak.e. ifi ■ n e ^{ 
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Captions courageous 


Antonia Phillips 

MICHEL FOUCAULT " 

This Is not a pipe 

With illustrations and letters by Rend Magritte 
Translated, with an introduction by James 
Harkness 

66pp. University of California Press. £10.95. 
0520042328 

Michel Foucault’s This is not a pipe is an enter- 
taining and sometimes baffling essay on the 
relation between words and images in pictures. 
Foucault concentrates on the paintings of Rend 
Magritte because they seem both to exemplify 
the perplexities of this relation and to comment 
on them. 

The most famous Magritte picture on this 
theme is one in which we see a simple, precisely 
delineated pipe floating in indeterminate 
space, and beneath it, in a careful, childish 
hand, the inscription: Cecin'est pas une pipe. 
The strangeness of the painting does not rest in 
a contradiction between ”tlie text and the fi- 
gure” (for a statement cannot contradict an 
image, but only another statement, or itself) 
but rather, Foucault argues, in a combination 
of two things: the perennial custom of taking 
the text as a caption to the image, indicating 
what the image represents, and “the impossi- 
bility of defining a perspective that would let us 
say that the assertion is true, false or contradic- 
tory”. The result is a shifting ambiguity, a “sor- 
cery" which Foucault diagnoses as being the 
result of a secret “cRlligram n . 

A calligram marries a text with a shape so as 
to bring them together as closely as possible, 
making the text say what the shape represents, 
and thus aspiring “playfully to efface the oldest 
oppositions of our alphabetical civilisation: to 
show and to name; to shape and to say; to 
reproduce and to articulate; to imitate and to 
signify; to look and to read". Foucault takes 
these pairs as mutually exclusive, and does not 
question them. The calligram “never speaks 
and represents at the same moment” and it has 
an evasiveness which, he thinks, Magritte's 
picture shares. Just as with the calligram, read- 
ing the text excludes seeing the shape, so, he 
claims, with Magritte's image and text: “The 
drawn form of the pipe is so easily recognised 
that it excludes any explanatory or descriptive 
text.” 

If Foucault’s hypothesis is taken literally 
(which, perhaps, it shouldn’t be) an obvious 
objection arises: in the ciise of the calligram, 
the alleged exclusiveness is due to the fact that 
one configuration of lines constitutes alter- 
nately the text and the shape, rauch as one 
configuration ambiguously constitutes the 
duck aod the rabbit in the well-known Duck- 
Rabbit figure. But there is not a single con- 
figuration in Magritte’s picture which is both 
text and unmistakable pipe and so, whatever 
else may be said, the two cases are not assimil- 
able in this easy way. ' 

Foucault would not be raffled by this prosaic 
objection, for be is not .claiming that Magritte's 
picture ir some sort of calligram, but that it has 
inherited some of the features of a c allig ram 
because it is made up of the fragments of one. 
What he imagines is that Magritte has per- 
formed an operation in which first, the sent- 
ence or text “invades" the figure in order to 
reconstitute an imagined ideogram, and then 
they are teased apart and returned to their 
pfoper places, figure above text according to 
the “old principle of distribution”. But, 
Foucault continues - without hazarding an ex- 
planation - things are only apparently as they 
were before the calligram/ldeogram was cre- 
ated and “unravelled”, for the words are now 
• themselves drawn - “the image of a text" - ap'd 
the shape ofthe pipe preserves “the patience of 
.writing*’; moreover, Jfrst when seeing the Shape 
01 the pipe leads us to anticipate the text that 
n ®* n8s Jt> the act. of reading denies' that; the 
object is what ft is. “Whence comes this strange 
Same, If not from the Calligram-?” 

, Foucault dote not stop with this Ingenious 
fapey, for, a$ he acknowledges, it all depends . 
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upon assuming both that the demonstrative in 
“This is not a pipe" refers to the figure, and 
that the inscription relates to the figure as a 
simple caption. Magritte’s picture Is ambi- 
guous in further ways, and Foucault proceeds 
to point out some possibilities: “this" might 
refer to the image of the pipe, which of course 
is not a pipe; “this" might refer to itself, and a 
word is no more a pipe than is the image of a 
pipe; and by a Foucaullian act of doubling, 
“this” might refer to both text and figure. "No- 
where is there a pipe", he triumphs, agreeing, 
it seems, with the assertion of the inscribed- 
sentence, which now comes out true, but at the 
price of disregarding the ancient custom of 
taking it as saying what the image represents. 

Although Foucault suggests that the in- 
scribed sentence may be itself represented, and 
not a straightforward caption, he never seems 
to doubt that words in pictures must function as 
text. But there is the possibility - one that has 
been exploited by other painters though, 
perhaps, not by Magritte himself - that words 
in pictures can function in a way other than as 
something to be rend. They may be pictorial 
elements, for instance, like colour or brush- 
strokes. And even if what a word or sentence 
means is usually part of the reason it occurs in a 
picture, it need not be - the use of bits of 
newsprint in Cubist collngc can be as stuff, or 
material, not as something to be read; or, 
perhaps, as something readable not to be read. 

The title of a version of Magritte’s pipe 
theme is particularly telling: “La trahison des 
images”. The treachery runs both ways. On the 
one hand, the words, when a caption, are 
traitors to the image (that poor pipe); on the 
other, the image, this time the picture as a 
whole, betrays and unmans the words by 
absorbing them into itself. What Foucault does 
not fully admit is that once we agree, os Mag- 
ritte’s negation apparently forces us to do, that 
the inscribed words do not function as a con- 
ventional caption, we really have no right to be 
as sure as Foucault remains that those five 
words still are, or represent, a text to the im- 
age, in which “this" refers to something in the 
picture. We should consider the possibility that 
bei ng embedded in the context of a picture may 
affect words more drastically than even 
Foucault imagines - in that context they may 
not be used meaningfully; or if they are they 
may not be related to the rest of the picture, 
including the pipe, in the usual ways; the words 
may not be in any sense about what the picture 
depicts. 

We have no general understanding of what 
constraints govern the relation between words 
and image in pictures once the former are not 
simple captions, like those to be found in a 
botanical manual or children’s book. Although 
Foucault seems to think that words in pictures 
must “name”, must in some way stand for 
something in the picture, in fact, I think, we 
countenance much looser and more various 
connections than this. As viewers of pictures 
we are modest in our demands: all we ask is 
that it be possible for us to understand why the 
artist has put these words or letters here, that 
there be some penetrable connection between, 
word and image. 



The object deified 


Peter de Francia 

MARK ROSENTHAL 
Juan Gris 

192pp, with colour and black-and-white 
pictures. Abbeville Press, distributed by 
Pandemic, 71 Great Russell Street, London 
WC1B3BN. £19.95. 

0896594009 

Mark Rosenthal’s study of Juan Gris, in which 
his admiration for and empathy with the artist’s 
work clearly emerge, suffers from an unclear 
view of Gris's development as an artist, and for 
(be reader this-is not helped by the placing of 
most of the painter's statements and opinions 
in the chronological section of the book rather 
than in the text. Although Rosenthal questions 
John Golding's claim that Gris had “no real 
history" before he joined Picasso and Braque 
in Paris, Rosenthal produces virtually no evi- 
dence to support his view. The fact that Gris 
published satirical drawings in a Madrid maga- 
zine “imbued with the Art Nouveau spirit of 
mordant social criticism" and continued to 
make such drawings in Paris, and was an 
admirer of Sitnplicissinms offers little evidence 
of the ideas which were to motivate the de- 
velopment of his art. The only trace of satire 
which can be detected in his work is in the 
“Man in the Cafe” of 1912; The satirical draw- 
ings of 1908-11 he contributed to Papitu, a 
Catalan magazine published in Barcelona, owe 
quite as much to the drawings of Forain as they 
do to Art Nouveau. 

Whatever influence Gris's later contacts 
with both Maurice Raynal and Kahnweiler 
may have had, notably concerning ideas de- 
rived from Kantian aesthetics, his formative 


to the ideas of Karl Kruus, whose writings were 
translated into Spanish and were a determining 
influence on a whole generation of writers and 
intellectuals including Orlegay Gasset. Be that 
as it may, in 1915 Gris wrote in a letter to 
Kahnweiler that "he had not got an aesthetic, 
and this can only be acquired by experience”. 
Perhaps this remark is central to the problem 
of his art. Gris sought to establish a theoretical 
basis for cubism. He could only achieve this 
through practice. Thus when contemplating a 
picture by Gris one is constantly reminded of 
Goethe’s statement that “there is a delicate 
form of the empirical which identifies itself so 
Intimately with its object that it thereby be- 
comes theory". 

It is unclear whether Gris's procedure. of 
isolating objects against a planar composition, 
referred to by Rosenthal as “object-painting", 
constitutes an equivalent of making "portraits : 
of objects” as seems to be implied by Rosen- 
thal. Ldger's use of this idea had a specific 
intention, that of stressing, as he wrote, “the 
objective valve which is undervalued when im- 
prisoned within a subject", Gris to a large ex- 
tent remained bound to bis subject; the tradi- 
tion of still-life painting. He was unable to . 
reconcile the extreme clarity of his pictorial 
ideas and the deification of objects with the 
basically ami-idealistic tenets of Cubism. As a 
result, after 1920, it was increasingly difficult 
for him to make a clear distinction between the 
components within his paintings to which he 
wished to give significance and those whichr 
were allotted an ornamental role. A similar 
predicament is to be found in the sculpture of 
Gonzalez, who had lived in Paris since 1900 
and whom Gris must have known - unaccouut- 1 
ably he is not mentioned in the book. 

The descriptions of individual paintings, 


Carlyon Bay Hotel 

Designed for luxury, commandeered to house 
Your bombed out school, under Spartan rule I live 
In a Cornish idyll, will] high and mighty views: 

Rbyal blue channel; Phoenician tin-veined cliff. 

Don't you know there's a war? It’s why you're here 
Debarred from girls, a pup among top dogs. 

Home is ninety days off,; and .you've no :futiire 
Hunting hares pvcr treacherous Irish bogs. 

, Wjng^coliared Nffiher scholar, don't , forget ' 

Your gas-mask, ration book, identity card; 

My buckthorn wood heats inklings in the black-out. 
Uncle Jack '$ killed in Africa. Work hard! 

. Ypur voice is breakingi Kneel. and be confirmed .• ' 

■V By Truro’s 1 , hands of c!ay< D6 you feel transformed? 
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years in Madrid are likely to have exposed him . while concise and objective, are samelitnes be- 

■ • * ;i 1 wildering, notably In matters relating id syih- “ 

gj bols.Afterstntingthat“symbolswereanathe- 

ma for Gris” and that “Gris and Raynal always 
attacked symbolism per se", Rosenthal analy- 
andeered to house . oes Gris's 1926 “GuilSr and music papar”, and 

inder Spartan rule I live aspects of "Lc Canlgou" (1921) are described ; 

h and mighty views: ... as “stark and symbolic". Nor is it particularly 

Icion tin-veined cliff. ! . easy to follow a inode of interpretation which 

■ . -posits the assumption (hat Gris's obsessive 

* ' ' empathy with the objects of his still iifes has 

Yar? It s why you re here . - “direct implications for the surrealists” since 

among top dogs. "they too located objects In a poetic milieu", 

id you've rio futiire ■ ;| . Vogue as the notion of poetic milieu is, it is 

rous Irish boss ' - 1 ; difficult to imagine any compatibility of milieu 

| . - ppetic or otherwise - between the romanti- 
jcized Imagery of Dali’s “Persistence of me m- 

ir, don’t. forget ' ' ; oq''', based on contrived pathological ten- ' 

c, identity cafd; ' i' sions, and any pointings of Gris, permeuted as ■ 

inklings intheblack-out ; ' ' 

_ ly devoid of stress, and for, this reason,, anti- 

a. wonc narai .- ■ . ‘ romantic. Gris's work is closer to seventeenth- - 

: , ' , century Spanish Qqietism. and it is regrettable 

eel. aqd be confirmed ■ i thatthe one reference made to Zurbar&n in lhe 

)6 you feel tiransfanned? ! concerns the use of a pictorial device in his 

. -l ‘ : painting of "Sain t Seropion” and makes no 1 

:^ 1 " ■!:?'*. 5 ‘‘ - ; i mention of this perhaps vUaUink-hfttwcen the'; . 
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John Melmoth 

JOHN COLLEE 
Kingsley's Touch 
206pp. Allen Lane. £6.95. 

0713916338 
PETER HOYLE 
The Man In the Iron Mask 
159pp. Carcanet. £7.95. 

085635499 6 

John Collee’s literary debut, like so much hos- 
pital fiction, is an uncomfortable reminder that 
characters in novels are little more then en- 
velopes of guts and organs, susceptible to an 
appalling range of ills. Kingsley's Touch stimu- 
lates anxiety in precisely the same way as 
browsing through a medical dictionary does: 
that inexplicable pain, that spot that refuses to 
heal may have chilling prognoses. In a flood of 
reductivism, surgeons plunge up to their 
elbows in “a foul soup of clot and bowel con- 
tent”, labour long hours at “a dark, bloody 
hole”. Collee’s theme is cancer and he blows 
the polysyllabic covers (osteogenic sarcoma, 
chondrosarcoma, phaeochromocytoma) that 
the big C assumes as it makes surreptitious 
inroads into bone, breast and bowel. The expli- 
cit doings of doctors and nurses combine with a 
couple of grisly murders and a snatch of Indian 
mysticism in a story guaranteed to provoke the 
morbid curiosity of all but the most hopeless 
carcinophobe. 

Alistair Kingsley, dour arch-rationalist, is 
the consultant surgeon at the Douglas Calder 
Hospital in Leith. Consequently, he is sceptical 
about the claims of Dr Danghi, his Indian 
pathologist, that the hospital is a replica of 
Nigambosh Ghat, a river temple in Rajastan, 
and that Kingsley is an avatar, the Pandua 
(paleface) with the power to heal the sick, 
whose coming was predicted in the Athar- 
vaveda, However, when Kingsley’s wife de- 
velops cancer of the femur and is threatened 
with amputation at the hip, he begins to take 
the laying-on of hands more to heart. His appa- 
rent success in reversing the spread of malig- 
nancy creates problems of its own. He is pur- 
sued by the sick frantic for a cure, becomes 
isolated, retreats into a “carapace of responsi- 
bility, confusion and guilt”. His self-regard 
takes a beating: his status is, be recognizes, a 
function of his mastery of an intellectual disci- 
pline. To think of himself as the uncompre- 
hending channel of an alien power is to confess 
himself a charlatan. Medical magic confers no 
prestige, rather it renders its chosen instru- 
ment an “executive, a technician”. There is' 
also Danghi’s growing conviction that he must 
appease his gods with ritual slaughter and 
cadaver scoffing. 

Kingsley’s Touch suffers from its failure to 
comit itself finally to one genre. It performs an 
unflattering dissection of the upper surgical 
echelons. Casualty staff are depicted deriving 
“a big buzz out of major trauma”, slipping into 

Lucy’s Daffodil 

Poorly finger, it didn’t know 
What it was doing. Now cut in water 
i-itpreachesfromthe tumbril ofspring, 

■ A last'speechbh Sur^rivaV.It leans . , . V; 

1 ,Intohmyst6ribusangle.ofbeckoiiJng. 

As if for inspection! or attention, 1 \ 

'^rningallsbu^idgreen.; 

Chill flower, its ribbon pumped 
With air, One jewel on the stem , 

Like alost bathysphere,' ' ! 

Itreacbes from the rattling window as if. 
Hammered from what Jit tie light , 

Winter has admitted, scared 
To be reclaimed by the \vind. 

Tissue lifts from the staik knuckle. 

The baby bell is haunted, nowhere ' 

Else to turn . Its silent yell . 

Is like a gasp for oxygen 
Claiming the whole room in the name 
Of an emdtipn still to be invented.- 

Whatdoes the suhday? Jcdri’thear.; 

■ . . v. . V.; Ul-.f F' 


novelet teish stereotypes, tight-lipped and ur- 
gent, enjoying doing terrible things to people. 
On the other hand, Collee has few apparent 
qualms about going through the stylistic mo- 
tions of the thriller: “his eyes bored into Kings- 
ley like gimlets' 1 , “something exploded inside 
his skull”. An original sociology of the consul- 
tant community shows worrying signs of ter- 
minal cliche. 

The ideal reader of Peter Hoyle's first novel, 
The Man In the Iron Mask , would be a Master- 
mind contestant primed to answer questions on 
the D’Artagnan romances of Dumas and Cour- 
tilz de Sandras. It is asking a lot that the unpre- 
pared be avid concerning the musketeer icon- 
ography of Douglas Fairbanks, au fait with the 
architecture of Fort Real, able to recall George 
Saintsbuty’s expressed opinion of Dumas's 
prose, deplore the “degeneracy of the Duke of 
Orleans" or itemize “the unnatural cruelties of 
Anne of Austria”. The narrator who is in the 
process of re-reading Le vlcomte de Bragelon- 
ne, paraphrases Rousseau to the effect “your 
peculiarities are not my peculiarities”. 

Life in Ruskin House is depressing and un- 
glamorous. The inhabitants are made miser- 
able by the incessant clatter of hooligan foot- 
ballers, motor cyclists and barking dogs. The 


narrator is firmly locked into his particular 
round of futility. On his own account, he has 
scarcely sufficient personality to resent the fact 
that his life has been spent “more or less con- 
tinuously . . . beneath a minus sign”. He has 
made a speciality of evasions, ignored chal- 
lenges, unmastered knacks. It is to be expected 
that the arrival upstairs of a lunatic convinced 
that he is the masked prisoner, the unhappy 
twin of Louis XIV, should be a source of plea- 
sure and relief. New neighbourliness consoli- 
dates a coincidence of wants. The barmy re- 
cluse (“proud pariah”) acquires a confidant, an 
underling, a compliant Saint-Mars, a manipui- 
able gaoler. The sitting tenant gains access to a 
complex, pre-fabricated fantasy, an imagina- 
tive topography. Both prefer the manners and 
morals of the seventeenth-century French 
court to those of a late twentieth-century hous- 
ing estate. 

Initially, our informant’s admiration for the 
man upstairs is unqualified. He regards Ram- 
pick as an aficionado whose delusions are 
transcendentally elegant, erudite and imper- 
vious to reality. However, as he schools him- 
self in the madman’s specialism, he starts to 
reseat his minionship. Spitefully, he attempts 
to prick the bubble but fails because he is un- 


Out the doll’s house door 
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ELLEN SCHWAMM 
How He Saved Her 
266pp. Hutchinson. £8.95. 
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Who is this year's fictional heroine7 As good a 
candidate as any is a forty-year-old woman 
named Nora, living in Manhattan, who has 
believed all her life that you can’t be too rich or 
too thin. What happens to her? It’s obvious: 
her life turns out to be meaningless, her hus- 
band an oppressor, her search for liberation 
imperative. A lover duly appears, and under 
his influence all is changed. 

No matter how many times the reader has 
been here before, it's worth repeating the visit 
to watch Ellen Schwamm turn banality into 
parable. Her New York Everywoman may be 
over-anxious about her sophistication, too 
ready to take style for substance, but stylish 
and witty and self-aware she undoubtedly Is. 
Nobody could be more conscious of the limited 
sympathy she has the right to command. She 
and her charity-involved friends know all ab- 
out the beggars starring in Somalia and India 
and Harlem. They know cancer victims and 
mugging , victims. Nora, with her pretty chil- 
dren and her pretty apartment and her pretty 
clothes,- has no problems at all except that she 
is living in a Guiag. Although she has every- 
thing,! the price exacted for it is total com- 


pliance. One awkward question, one move- 
ment of resistance, and the system crumbles. 

What this novel explores with truculent 
finality Is the cash basis of marriage. Having 
been sentimentally told by her husband at her 
fortieth birthday dinner that her price is for 
above rubies, Nora discovers that she is in fact 
valueless. Her domain - sensitivity, caring, 
family love - is worth, in her husband’s mone- 
tary terms, exactly nothing, perhaps this 
shouldn’t surprise her quite as much as it does - 
after all, the news has been around for a long 
time now - but what could she have done about 
it? The facts of a life like hers are what they are, 
including disillusion. She cries, as the divorce 
arguments get down to brass tacks, “Just think 
of the deal you’re getting! You’ve negotiated 
me down to nothing. . . . That should make 
you very happy, it’s the deal of a lifetime. It’s 
worthy of you. I’m riot costing you a penny. 
NOT ONE RED CENT1” 

Before this stage is reached, however, we 
havb the subtle and demonic entry of the Other 
Man. The flat realism of the family scenes gives 
way to an abstract and probing style that 
reaches beneath the surface of things. At first 
we are not sure whether this man Lautner real- 
ly exists: wasn't Nora’s need for him Uself suffi- 
cient tp call him into being? But he solidifies in 
a carefully orchestrated series of appearances 
as the rest of her fife foils apart. If that fife was 
as perfect as it seemed, Schwamm lightly sug- 
gests, then surely Lautner must be the devil. 
Certainly he casts Nora out of her sheltered 


Linda Taylor 
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Standing in the Shadow 
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ANABEL DONALD 
Hannah At Thirty-Five 
207pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £8.95. 
0340344415 ' . ; ‘ !.'. 

There was si time when middle-class married 
ladles in their thirties behayed themselve^ and 
knew .their placed Resignation was they key; 
fulfilment (not to mention happiness) Was not 
an isSue. They: Went to coffee momfogs. gave 
dinner parties , had interestirig hobbles, T^hey 
rend (rind some wrote) novel? - fantasies, ri 
mances, that sort of thing. But since bra-b'uni- 
ing (or thereabouts), married complacency i$ a; 
thing of the prist; these women haVe begun to 
discover themselves. In tbeir newly vibrant 
lives t^iey are protagonists rather t^n ‘ sleeping 
partners. . 


even has a PhD), are clever, home-counties 
housewives, firing in London with the statu- 
tory! children — . one of either sex. Class- 

wise; Hannah has the edge on Ellic* is a bit 
more upper-middle, has friends called Bibi and 
Caroline, Nochqlas and Nigel . Hannah is also , 
at least initially, more eccentric: she married 
Brian, a Midlands, working-class, professional 
. footballer; while Elite's peter is something dim 
in industrial relations. ' 

Elite, too, is dim; “for most of her fife, had 
been like someone asleep under y/ater”. She 
v does a bit of lino cutting/keeps a diary and is 
.. obsessed by her dead mother. Untile that is, 
shemets Clara-at a dinner party, of course; at 
the liho-cuttidg becomes art (Clara - 
and Husband Edmund are artists); the diary is 
. filled with yearning (for Clara), and the mother 
obsessipri has a new perspective (Clara is older 
rnd troats her like ri naughty daughter). Elite 
■ has; fallen ‘into an emotional maelstrom; with 
Clara; her pa&Sibhate, often cruel lover, with 
pfolund who fanries here with jealous Peter 
! ' vapd with-.her fretful,' neglected chUdren. Not 

for Fiance with her 
? leaves Peter, forgets 


able to make the world outside (exulidifc : 
“bedlamite") either credible or attracti3a2 
narrator, frank concerning his own nuDkv i. : 
oddly silent about his ambivalences: he ls«£I » 
taneously besotted and enraged by the othtfi 
obsessions. D’Aragnan is viewed as U 
macho, epde-wielding chevalier and as ova. 
weight Gascon , “a shrewd and brutish gtafr 
Such impotent reservations find expreskok 
the symbolic undercutting of RampfckW 
tensions. He packs a king’s livery in an Ad* 1 
das bag and remarks the chink of milk bottles, 
"immutably milk bottle", outside the "isp 
door. 

The Man in the Iron Mask is a metafink* 
not just in the sense that it mauls the kindai 
writing that regards personality assynonjmoa 
with fine clothes and extravagant attitudes 
Hoyle’s raconteur is elegantly self-awn, 
Rampick’s maimed perceptions have the p* *- 
ish and craft of n literary text. The prose if 
competent but indulges a prodigious vocal* 
ary: umbratile, metrachonism, propalki, 
apheliotropic, anspessade. Narrative rellahB- 
ity is compromised as the distinctions betas 
retainer and would-be prisoner are winsoudf 
dismantled to the point at which the team 
ex-wife reviles him as “mask face”. 


paradise and into the inferno of subUrbn 
shopping malls crowded with the overwetyi 
damned; he forces her to live with unpleteet 
truths and even less pleasant uncertainties, h 
return, she gets the orgasm the story has pro* 
ised her. Her children respect her again; Ha 
husband is left deservedly alone to mutter on> 
his heap of gold. 

Nora does not really become independent. 
Exhausting and profitless as the war between 
the sexes might seem, this is her arena; to 
pretend anything else would be to cdnnhfc b 
her husband’s opinion of her. Lautner'a mes- 
sage is that love is worth the effort, when it b 
real love and not disguised hate. Is all thisao 
more than a refreshing spiritual bath, tbefijul 
icing on Nora’s plummy cake? Well, no. $be» 
ageing, and her most difficult task - and tbe 
one Schwamm deals with most convincing 
is to find an alternative to the “indecency" o 
being an ageing plaything, an ageing pcL The 
happy ending is not really that she finds U* 
ner but that she finds dignity. • v 

Schwamm has the sense to let her *Urfyj» 
only what it can tell. Because this womans 
slammed out of her doll’s house, that doesn 
necessarily mean that no future wodidd jj 
lock herself into one . Nora’s redomptto n I*]* 
a revolution. There is a cruel system 
lying the choices she makes, and 
system is there, the same choice will bo 
The fictional terrain will therefore bo vug 
again and again, but it may never bo. mapp 
more accurately. 


of England (Heath’s winter of (•’/' 

against the state of reiJnd of EUie» r e J fl T 
Farmer is the psychiatric social writer*^ . .«;{■ 
novelist. And she lacks subtlety; | ;• 

melancholy enveloped her, the loss 


body imposed its full weight and y 

on her heart. She thought she had a(^.^:^'--.; 
longed before; but 'she bad'neverl.'acw , >:.r; 
longed like this.” It is at moments like®* ( = 


longed before; but slie bad never; 


female fulfilment teems a very bad 
In Hannah at Thirty-Five, AnabeJt*"*" k . ■ 
mercifully avoids the. soul-se^chinf t . 
that is. Penelope Farmer’s : 

doWs Hannah with a nice line in 
is generally sharp Abbut her 
good on britijea, for Instance: t|ie w<) ^ 

either sagging or anorrixically strefifo^^ h" ; 
mieri manicured and spindly. 'f ^ 

to the ojider , richer, smarter and tripfc. 

Marjprie, the novel deals with a )W j^ 
nah’s life in which sne finds t " l e r ^L t5 tlii?l! flf. 
learns to see through people and 
life had its problemB. lt is seif-diM^«j.^.; *^:v 
pretty conventional kind, but ujji 
' ably robust arid breezy. Though®*, 
little: too op, y, she. has a. 
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Encounters in Rangoon 


Dennis J. Duncanson 

HUGH TINKER (Editor) 

Burma: The Struggle for Independence 1944- 
1948 

Volume 1, From Military Occupation to civil 
government 1 January 1944 to 31 August 1946 
1078pp. HMSO. £95. 

0115800891 

What turned out to be a mistaken belief seems 
to have underlain the British campaign to evict 
the Japanese from Burma in 1944 and 1945: it 
was that Japan could and ought to be defeated 
on the mainland of Asia, even if it meant taking 
political risks for the remoter future by arming 
political subversives behind the Japanese lines. 
Right up to the moment when the atom bombs 
actually finished the fighting, four months 
after Rangoon had been recaptured, priority in 
British relations with Burma was still being 
given to u “war effort” that events were about 
to render superfluous - the effort first to liber- 
ate the rest of Burmese territory and thereafter 
to use it (though not its “antifascist forces” as 
those forces' leaders would have liked (dac 
181]) as a base for seaborne operations (“Zip- 
per”) to reconquer Malaya and Indonesia (doc 
88). The “calculated risks” duly materialized as 
calculated. The British plan for the post-war 
restoration of Burma- that is, swift rebuilding 
of the wrecked economic infrastructure and 
resumption of the programme, already far adv- 
anced under the 1937 Constitution, for orderly 
transition to Dominion status, with the right of 
secession from the Commonwealth - had to be 
abandoned. Stafford Cripps’s warning, deli- 
vered in the House of Commons on June 1, 
1945 - “I counsel my Burmese friends, and the 
people of Burma, to exercise patience, for we 
do not want to see in Burma, or in any other 
country, the rapid seizing of power by any 
particular group of people, in order to impro- 
vise some form of government” - turned out to 
be prophetic. Burma had until 1937 been gov- 
erned as a fief of Britain's Indian Empire, and, 
in the aftermath of the Raj, Independence had 
to be paid for in blood, Burman against 
Burman. 

Historical interpretation of this kind has no 
place in Burma: The Struggle for Independence 
1944-1948- like the twelve volumes of 7Vie 
Transfer of Power in India which it is planned 
to supplement, it is a source-book facilitating 
others' interpretations but not proffering any 
in itself. The documents comprise a selection 
of records from the old Burma Office (now 
housed in the India Office library) relating to 
constitutional advance between the loss of 
Rangoon early in 1942 and the arrival there of 
the Iasi Governor, Sir Hubert. Ranee, in Aug- 
ust 1946; a second volume will carry the collec- 
tion on to Independence on January 4, 1948. 
Some documents have been added from the 
War Office (now PRO) files on the military 
administration in Burma (1943-45), others 


from private collections now likewise housed 
at the PRO, the India Office, or, in the case of 
Mounlbatten’s copious semi-official corres- 
pondence, nt Broad lands; the May 1945 White 
Paper on Burma (Cmd 6635) is also repro- 
duced. 

Before Hugh Tinker began the enterprise, 
seven or eight individuals who had played a 
prominent part at Rangoon were invited to 
compose a memoir of their experiences; ex- 
tracts from six of those have been included, 
though Sir Reginald Dorman-Smitii (Gov- 
ernor-in-name continuously from 1941 to 
1946) regrettably died before undertaking the 
task. The whole work is edited and produced to 
the standards of perfection we are accustomed 
to from both this editor and the Stationery 
Office, and things are made easier for the user 
by means of a full but succinct historical intro- 
duction, a summary of contents document by 
document, a table of dates, biographical notes, 
a glossary of terms of art, and an index, The 
documents are printed in strictly chronological 
order, but the summary of contents is topical, 
And there are other thoughtful cross-references 
at every convenient point. The editor's choice 
of documents cannot be judged with certainty 
without reference to the original files; but, as 
Professor Tinker points out, those arc all open 
to researchers. 

The story these papers tell is a drama with 
three leading actors: the Governor, Dorraan- 
Smith, the revolutionary, Aung San, and the 
Supreme Allied Commander for Southeast 
Asia, Lord Louis Mountbatten. Was “Reggie” 
the blimp "Dickie” took him for and therefore 
culpable in alienating an Aung Snn whom 
timely concessions would have made amen- 
able? Certainly, Dorman-Smith (a former MP 
and without previous experience of Burma or 
the administration of dependent territories) 
was committed to the gradual devolution en- 
visaged by the 1937 Constitution. Like Cripps, 
he was reluctant to skimp basic reconstruction 
for the sake of appeasing native impatience 
following the false, universally discredited 
dawn of “independcnce-wilhin'co-prosperity” 
which the Japanese had purported to confer on 
Burmans. While he was at Simla, sittingoul the 
Japanese occupation, his position was difficult: 
he had had to watch while jurisdiction in recon- 
quered districts of Burma, when not usurped 
by Chinese and American generals, was exer- 
cised by civil-affairs officers answerable to 
Mountbatten. Donnan-Smith's character was 
undoubtedly vacillating, and remained so 
when at last he was allowed to resume the 
government in October 1945; after only seven 
or eight months back in control, afflicted by 
amoebiasis, he finally exasperated Attlee and 
was curtly recalled to London. 

Mountbatten's talents were soon redirected 
to the world of Nehru and Jinnah, but, no 
doubt feeling that events in Rangoon were 
bearing him out, he continued to express his 
views to Dorman-Smith's successor, Hubert 


Autocratic communalism 
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Ratu Sukuna: Soldier, statesman, man of two 
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It Is only right that Englishmen should rule over us, 
because It was to their Great Queen our Chiefs ceded 
these Islands .... An Englishman Is easy te detect. 
.Hti colauring Is fresh arid.jtfs dothes arc always peal 
. He picks ;Up 4ir language quickly enough; 
though hit frequcntly ipeaka ns .if he owned it. 

Jhe spdtifer.was Rate tala Sukuna, to a Euro- 
pean audleiice iri Suva, ih 1938. In 1943 he was 
appointed- Fiji's Advisor oii Native. Affaire: 
tecbgnitiori that be wax tbe key intermediary 
.between Fijians. and Europeans in the middle 
Jebrt of this cantury^Yyhether his rble wos that 
M tolonlai cdlteborater pr valiant defender of. 

£41^ J Jjl x'Jk.llta IticfAriavie rtf 


Ranee, who had headed the military adminis- 
tration under him and remained deferential to 
him. Yet the enlightened attitude towards sub- 
ject peoples which Mountbatten gave the im- 
pression of priding himself on rested explicitly 
upon a shaky belief that Aung San and bis 
comrades were men of the stamp of Smuts and 
Botha at the end of the Boer War, and im- 
plicitly on what used to be known as “Lex 
Wellington” - the supremacy of commanders- 
in-chief which included Ihe right to help native 
parties instal themselves in power. (To a man, 
American generals of the time shared that view 
of themselves.) Despite having been rebuked 
by the Chiefs of Staff, in effect for not heeding 
Cripps’s warning about Burma (they had occa- 
sion to reprove him again a little later for his 
similar attitude over southern Indochina, also 
under his command), Mountbatten set his tone 
with his senior civil-affairs officers at first en- 
counter at Rangoon by brandishing his powers 
of court-martial against any o f them who da red 
“sabotage” his policy (the one he was rebuked 
for). It came out that he had omitted to (ell 
them previously what it was (doc 203). 

Mountbalten’s policy had practical support 
from Force 136 (SOE), one of whose duties 
was (in collo born lion or competition with the 
US Office of Strategic Services) to hand out 
arms to likely Southeast Asian guerrillas in the 
expectation that guerrilla operations, if not de- 
cisive, were going to speed the defeat of Japan 
and that the guerrillas’ interest in them would 
stop there. Perhaps the most revealing of the 
personal memoirs in Burma is that by 
F.S.V.Donnison, a pre-war district adminis- 
trator destined to become the historian of the 
Burmese public service as well as principal offi- 
cial historian of British military government, 
but at this time successively district officer, 
civil-affairs officer, and finally Chief Secretary; 
he laments the signs of Force 136’s incaution in 
putting weapons in the hands of “dacoits” bent 
at times on theft, at times on mass mobilization 
by intimidation on behalf of the Japanese- 
formed Burma National Army now turned 
Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League. The 
organization's secretary-general was Aung 
San. Civil-affairs protests were overridden 
when Force 136 appealed direct (a Mount bat- 
ten (docs 95-6), and Dorman-Smith's woes 
were made worse by the ensconcing of the 
AFPFL in a position to dominate much of the 
countryside to the detriment of other parties 
willing to cooperate in orderly constitutional 
devolution. 

Without access to the files of SOE (unpub- 
lished and perhaps burnt by now), there is no 
knowing whether Aung San or others of the 
AFPFL. leadership were in touch with (he in- 
ternational communist movement in 1945. 
During the 1920s and 30s, the Comintern had 
ignored Burma, probably believing .it to be 
merely a province of India; Indian communists 
bad converted a few students in Rangoon or 
London, but none seems to have been to Mos- 


dignified, articulate administrator is well con- 
veyed te these two books. 

■ Rate Sukuna was boirii an aristocrat, part 
Inheritor of an ancient tradition 6f power, con- 
firmed by indirect rule. His father found an 
Oxford graduate to tutor .him, then schooled 
him lo New Zealand; ip 1907 he went Into the 
Fijian Administration r and /In. 1913 came to 
Oxford lo read law. From there it was a short 
step, to the trenches - but with ;lhe Foreign 
Legion, fdr there was no plate for bite ui the 
British Army. He won the Croix de: Guerre in 
1916: "the sight of blood causes pain, in the 
stomach, and sometimes it Js difficult to, stop 
vomiting" he wrote home, but Ife deeply re* 

! seated his and Fiji’s rejection. In the 1920s he 
began his life's work; continuing the compiling 

ofwhat aniounted to a Fijian Dohiesday book, 
by way of which both traditional Fijian society 
and Its land might he precisely rtapped. pe- 
ryck Scare (pokes it clear that he used flie.povrt 
er this, gave him for his own.' ends:, both bio*;, 
grapber and Sukiiita’s own'reporis ln The 
77ire«-/c^gedsmdf show that Chlef of these was 

the .creation pf strong barriers agaltist the 
. .alteration' of Flj^a tend,; - u : . ■ 1 
v ■ Sukilria recognkd thattee^iRl.motejhe 


existed: that the patriarchal society founded on 
consanguinity and statu i, (he “rigte aptoctacy 
based on an austere cdmntunalism of proper* 
ty” that he saw as (he natural order for Fijians, 
had resulted in part from a past full of violence. 
But within that order he saw -individual 
assuredness and security, the only possible 
: source of the strength .Fijians wbuld. need if 
they were to survive the two-edged colonialism 
of foreign trader and Indian migrant.. Demo- 
cracy threatened a future of ignorance And pre- 
jiidice. Not all Fijians agreed; he was Tutiiless 
in; his advice on the exiling of his rival, the 
charismatic Applosi Nawal, and since in.de- 
> pcndence in 1970 many Fijians have opted opt 
; of thc cammunal system to become Indepen- 
dent farmers. Scare’s biography docs riot fujly 
explore the question of how responsible Suku- 
na himself was for the maintenance after 1945 
of." the ppiicies of social conservation . first 
adopted £p i874j aithoughhe show? that voices 
In the Colonial Office were fiwsMsfogly critical 
Of.Sukurii lo the :i9*Js. ^t boltomrScarr spg- 
gestBy the Brltish slmply jacked any faith Iq a 
: teture-fo^FIjiaris. : ; ? j u.V '■ 

! :prhis ;tt mblirig, awkward biography yioiks as 

• a by i 


cow for the cheirothesia as Toilers of the East 
essential to qualify for Stalin's patronage. And 
yet Aung San had organized the “nationalist” 
AFPFL, with the deserting BNA puppets of 
the Japanese , round a typical Leninist “central 
committee” nucleus. His colleague Than Tun 
(like him, a converted, though possibly not a 
subverted, communist) - at the same time as he 
sent Mountbatten through Force 136 a promise 
of AFPFL collaboration including an expedi- 
tionary force for Zipper and “encouragement” 
of the masses to grow rice badly needed in 
neighbouring countries (doc 179) - was secret- 
ly issuing to the BN Aofficers an explanation of 
the collaboration as reculer pour mieux sauter 
towards a “second-stage revolution” and ex- 
horting them to concentrate on political indoc- * 
trination of their men in preference to giving 
them military training (doc 181). It is a meas- 
ure of Mountbatten's ingenuousness, by com- 
parison with Cripps's realism, that he banned 
as “prejudiced” the use of the phrase “revolu- 
tionary activity" from military reports on the 
AFPFL (doc 204). Tinker's documents make it 
harder to condemn the Supreme Commander's 
American counterpart in the China Theater, 
Wcdemcyer, for letting the OSS help Ho Chi 
Minh seize power at Hanoi by the same 
method. 

Those dutifully toned-down reports by the 
district administration might still have indi- 
cated the means, coercive or persuasive, that 
the AFPFL used for bringing peasants under 
(heir discipline, but lack of space has prevented 
the editor from including any of them. (He 
judges them “one-sided” anyway, though it 
could be that they arc truthful about fucts that 
were actually all discreditable to the AFPFL.) 
Than Tun admitted (doc 181) that, in May 
1945, Burmese opinion increasingly welcomed 
the return of temporary British-protected rule. 
Yet Donnison in his memoir laments (hat 
twelve months later the AFPFL ruled in the 
villages and had gained virtual command over 
the rapacious civil service, so that they could 
call, and then call off with equal discipline, a 
police strike in mid-1946 over badly-lagging 
pay scales,' whose occurrence Donnison reck- 
oned marked the real end of the Raj in Burma, 
on (he eve of Ranee’s assumption of office. 
One factor in (he triumph of Aung San over his 
rivals must surely have been (he fact tbat the 
Rangoon authorities had at theirdisposal press 
and broadcasting services evidently designed 
only to cope with critics yi Britain, not revolu- 
tionaries inside Burma. Depressed by his own 
political analysis, Donnison resigned in despair 
as Ranee arrived, unaware how impotent he 
too would find himself. Sixteen months later, 
precipitate independence plunged Burma into 
strife again, Aung San's assassination in June 
1947 deprived him of personal triumph, so we 
cannot lell whether he would have turned out a 
Nehru or a Lenin. But the detail of (hose 
wretched last stages will provide the contents 
. for Volume 2 of Burma. 


■ ters that speak for Sukuna. It is . difljcuK . to ; 
read: too often one j? plunged into d cyddniC 
surge of Fijian history and genealogy, without \* 
much by way of introduction to the society 

Ratu Sukuna represented , let alone to those of $■ R 

Indians or Europeans in Fiji. Put together, (ha d' 
two books create a rewarding, albeit idjOsyn- ' 
cratic, memorial. When Other people are 
. allowed to appear Scqrr tells some splendid j? 

, stories . Wi incss a scene on board ship: Ra tu.Sir ! 
Edward Tuivomjavou Cokoba, after an over* . 
bearing neighbour's discussion of cannibalism, 
waving aside the menu at dinner and callingfor ■ . . j • 
.. the passenger-list ... .1 . 

■ — w...;. — • 1 . 

The fifteenth , edition of The Fqr East end , ij 
Australasia 1983-84 (9l2p p. Europe Public a-. ^ 
tidns Ltd. £5fl. 0905118 898), an annual survey 
containing detailed information about afl (he ^ 
countries In the Far Eastern arid Australasian i) 
region, was published at the end of last year. A - !j 
\ separate chap tel; is devoted ip each coiiquy and h 
information hi given on its physical and soda! jrj 
geography, its history find economy, a statistical p s 

survey, a summary of the ednkitulion and ' . 1 j 
‘descriptions of the judicial arid.’ educational 
Systems. ■ A bibllograiJhy. is included ,for $ 
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P, R. Watson 

JOHNF.V. KEIGER 

France and the Origins of the First World War 
201pp. Macmillan. £14 (paperback, £4.95). 

0 333285514 


The continuing interest in the origins 
of the First World War is perfectly 
justified. It was in July 1914 that the history 
of the world took a wrong turning. The horrors 
that descended upon so many millions, victims 
not only of the two world wars, but also of the 
maniacal totalitarian political systems spawned 
in 1914-18, and which still cast their shadow 
over mankind, can be traced back to that tragic 
conflict which tore apart the increasingly civil- 
ized and humanitarian world of pre-1914 
Europe. 

The first wave of writing on war origins, or 
“war-guilt’ 1 , was based not on unrestricted ac- 
cess to the sources, but on the memoirs of 
participants, and. on the printed collections of 
diplomatic documents issued by the various 
governments. The Germans were first off the 
mark, with a collection designed to refute the 
war-guilt clause of the Versailles Treaty. The 
British were slower, and the French slower 
still, while the Russians, although parly in the 
field, failed to publish a complete record as 
historical scholarship there succumbed to Sta- 
linism. As a result, the Allied case suffered 
badly: in spite of some notable dissentients, 
such as Renouvin, the bulk of historical writ- 
ing, especially in the United States, tended to 
favour the German interpretation, and to be 
unfairly critical of the Allies. France came out 
very badly in many accounts, and no one more 
so than Raymond Po incard, prime minister 
and foreign minister in 1912, and then Presi- 
dent of the Republic. 

This perspective was given a severe jolt by 
the events of 1939-45, but scholarly revision 
hBd to await the opening of the archives. Ger- 
many led the way again, this time because her 
archives had been captured; Britain followed, 
and France was again the slowest, except for 


Russia, to open her archives. It was only in the 
,1970s that the French archives were freely 
available and that theses based on them began 
to appear. The author of this book, having 
played his part in this research effort, has now 
broadened his scope to provide a clear and 
authoritative analysis of French policy from 
January 1912 to the outbreak of war. 

After a succinct rdsumd of events since 1870, 
and a second chapter on the internal re-orga- 
nization of the Foreign Ministry in 1907 intro- 
ducing the chief dramatis personae, the main 
body of the book begins with Poincard’s take- 
over from Caillaux in January 1912. John F. V. 
Keiger demonstrates that Poincard played a 
dominant role in French policy decisions 
throughout these years, although he “kept a 
lower profile" between March 1913 and June 
1914, while Pichon and Doumergue were fore- 
ign ministers. Even in that period, as Pichon, a 
former diplomat, was more of an executant 
than a policy-maker, and Doumergue lacked 
experience, Poincard retained considerable in- 
fluence. Certainly in the July crisis, with the 
hopeless Viviani, nominally in charge, in a 
state of nervous collapse, it was Poincard who 
ruled. Dr Keiger shows that telegrams which 
Aibertini praised as showing Viviani’s calm- 
ness and conciliatoriness and contrasted with 
Poincard's supposed belligerence were, in fact, 
drafted by Poincard. Such charges were the 
theme of the politically motivated attacks 
made on "Poincard-la-Guerre" by the French 
Left in the 1920s and utilized later by the “re- 
visionist" historians. They interpreted French 
pre-war policy as a struggle between Poincard 
and his rivals in the government and among 
career diplomats, in which the latter stood for 
restraint and conciliation of Germany, while 
Poincard manoeuvred in Machiavellian 
fashion for intransigence towards Germany 
and the encouragement of Russian adven- 
turism. 

Basing himself on a thorough exploration of 
the archives now available, including Poin- 
card’s unpublished diary notes, Keiger shows 
the emptiness of these charges. “Poincard set 
out to make French foreign policy a one-man 
affair, and was completely successful." The 
steps towards ddtente, but not rapprochement 
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MAlfRlCEHUTT 

' Chouimnerle and Counterrevolution: 

. :Puisaye , the princes and the British 
government in the 1790s 
Two volumes, 268pp. and 362pp. Cambridge 
• University Press i £60 the set.. : 

052122603 1 . . ■ •' /■"•'; ' 

1 : In the past two decades the history of Revolu- ' 
' lionary Brittany has been largely rewritten: On 
the political front we now have Roger Dupuy’s 
valuable research on the early stages of the 
Revolution in Rennes and the llle-et-Vitairie. ' 

. Jacqueline Cheumid’s excellent book on royal- 
ist networks and the Comte d'Anlraigues 
- . helped tp explain the Organization of counter- 
: l jcevqiqtlijh jn the}, B^eton qohAtrySide.^hd fe- 
■; !.^nt': sddia);- and.; cjtn{iTBtranalys^ r of . . the • 
\* ■'Tegiqt^fesperi^lythe ijlFftari teGoff and , 

Donald- Sutherland, 1 have-’ bffered ijew. ;rind o 
; challenging insights Into foef discdmerits &nd 
rivalries which Inflamed, the' chaiiap causp.' 

‘ Maurice Hutt's newstudy tf^houanneriedud 
Co uHler-Rf yoiution adds a/ further dimension 
to the historiography 61; the region, cohcehtrdt- 
ing pij. ffie dlplomacy and high politics ;lhat 
' helpdd’mould Isolated acts of ahti-^vernfrienf : 
? terrorism Ipto a major; source of danger fbr a 
succession of governments i tv Paris, . f '•••/' 
Hiitt’s: title is in some ways 1 deceptive,,, 
inasmuch as the social, faafikcfpth to choitadner-, 
ie is only briefly discussed and theveked pues-; 
.tion of exactly who rebelled is largely, feft to'; 
. one .side: Social history is much m'ote Suther-r 
land's territory. In contrast Hutt concentrates 
on the political career of the man .Who could 
claim to be the most promlheftt cAwph leadef ; 
during much of the 1790s, d man knowhi in 
foreign courts and enjoying \he confidence off 
Pitt and the British government.: In the jpqfr*'. 
fused and atomized wqrfo 


with Germany, reflected Poincare’s views, and 
were in noway imposed on him. Nor was Poiii- 
card the tool of any interest group, capitalist or 
other. The French political system gave him 
more independence than was enjoyed by any 
other European statesman, in either democra- 
tic or authoritarian states. France did not 
follow a more assertive foreign policy for 
internal reasons, but as a reaction to a 
perceived German threat. She was bound to 
support Russia in the July crisis, not out of any 
supposed sympathy of Poincard for Tsnrist 
ambitions, but because France’s own security 
depended on the Russian alliance. Once 
Austria and Germany had decided to use the 
Sarajevo incident to reduce Serbia to satellite 
status, France had to support her ally. 

Historians can be divided into two broad 
camps on the question of the causes of the war. 
There are those who, like A. J. P. Taylor, 
argue that it was an accident, that it is only 
hindsight that makes us see the cut-and-thrust 
of diplomatic conflict and minor wars before 
1914 as the opening bars of G Otter ddmme rung. 
The other camp holds the contrary view that 
these incidents betray a rising tide of irrepressi- 
ble conflict which was bound eventually to lead 
Efarope to tear itself apart. Even if the Moroc- 
can and Bosnian crises were solved without 
war, and the Great Powers could reach agree- 
ment on colonial questions and on the Bagh- 
dad railway, there would always be another 
issue to restart the process of confrontation; 
the first and second Balkan wars were damped 
down, but the third turned into the First World 
War. 

This debate is not one that could ever be 
resolved. But historical research can lead to 
firm conclusions on less over-arching matters. 
The evidence here presented allows us to reject 
interpretations of Poincare’s conduct of 
French foreign policy that have been too wide- 
ly accepted. There are still lacunae, but it does 
not seem likely that the near future will see any 
’ substantial new documentation threatening Dr 
Keiger’s conclusions. His book can be recom- 
mended as a reliable guide, and is a noteworthy 
addition to the distinguished volumes already 
published in Macmillan’s series on the origins 
of the First World War. 


world of village feuds and local chefs , each 
intensely jealous of his authority and the power . 
which his band conferred on Him. Yet if Joseph 
de Puisaye' is always tile Central figure, the 
author throws in illuminating comments about 
the choudn cause in general and about its rank- 
and-file support. Royalism, he observes acute- 
ly, cannot be written off Us a simple reflex 
action on the part of the peasantry, but must be 
seen as “an Indication of the way that, as dis-' - 
affection became refusal , became resistance, 
and’ as the parish community suffered in- 
creasingly from the mounting ’blue' activism, it 
clung more fiercely to elements of life-as-lt- 
always-had-beeri”. Rebel support was vacillat- < 
ing and inconstant, depending oh passing cir- 
cumstance, on the state of the harvest, od the 
movements of Republican troops, on the 
resentments of local smugglers or the influx of ; : 
J fogUlyfo f /£ .< 

' But: whit' .of Puisaye ' hlmstel ftThe buf If of . ; 
these two^ substantial volumes is devoted to hi? 

‘ work in the choUdn Cause, his life of plotting 
. and building complex Ifrafoejr Insubstantial . 
administrative networks . Interestingly, hb had '■/ 
rtpt’ always supposed the Bourbon- infetest', ..' 
/ afid even iit the height Of th6 Bf^eton in8urrec r 
flotyhe refused fo commit himself ter tire prihcl- ; 

I Vple of abtolute mphhtchy: .^orwaS the leader 
: /of 1 / a n' ' h fijhe typi caj jy/B fotbii ! form of guerrilla ' 
.Warfare h|toself of Bretpnstoclc. iHusayecame 
; frbm;Nomiarvdy, aridh'ad seried as un'piSficer v 
in th^ : jAiudeVi Rdgiine affeies. y\t the outbreak ; . 
! bf thpRe 'ol u tlon h&seeme^ won pv^/to: mod* , 
f ptate refli np; i h^eSsih gl^' hqwe;^^, ije; - 
!■ canid : h}hfitthd _ty the i hria^n t demandRpf the i 
N Paris popular^- movemfen V 'till in ^79^-b^as < 
.■ drawn intp /the federa llait 1 in’ Nonrihndy ? l 

pleading. tw ^Jedertdist ! 

BWcourt.' ft Was-hfe V 

'ceiitkalized govertmehtatiajh^ apaiphy Iftev 
parisstreet?, wW^'fihhUy/droVp'^ 

I . Roy alist caihp, 1 

. unuies before f 8 llln 2 bacdc : Htd'! thd/Brefon S 


bocage and starting his long career in guerrilla 
organization. Like PrCcy at Lyon, Puisaye pro- 
vides an instance of a man who moved easily 
from federalism to royalism, a salutary remin- 
der of the fluidity of provincial anti-Jacobinlsm 
In 1793' and the Year II. 

Thereafter he was to be a chef de chouans in 
the badlands of rural Brittany, indistinguish- 
able from so many others except in the sheer 
ambition of his organizational schemes. Indis- 
tinguishable, that is, but for the English con- 
nection, for it was Puisaye who negotiated 
aid in money and arms, who plotted with 
Windham about the British invasion at Quiber- 
on, and who persuaded the British government 
to put its trust in the chouan bands rather than 
lb the royalist armies of the Vendie mllitaire. 
The story of his diplomatic triumphs and fail- 
ures is told her in very gte&t detail, and Hutt . 
^dpeshot conceal tils belief tijpt it was the atten- ■ 
ljoris pf London &hich provided Puisaye with 
hiti status arid authority inside Brittany. Even 
, the Royal princes, much as they might distrust 
. Puisaye’s moderate constitutionalism and de- 
^plse hjm for his ab ject dependence on English 
' patronagC; could not afford 1 to ignore him as 
long ;as ; he held .the/ key to possible British 
/'•military' intervention/ ? ■ ••/; •- 

; ( Tills baireftil biography confirms 'many ofthe 
^'darkest 1 SUspiriohs harhoufod by the Revolu- 
. 1 iiortwieS and' demonstrates the: full extent', of 
thejhreatp^dbyPdsaye’s ahUvities/Hutt is 
;ra soiupulotfcischolii: who has athassed vast 
/quantities .^f ‘archival ma^rial; both in Eng- 
^d^and m^bceV and fob present work is a 
-mqnuinenrto' ,hfs /labour! >But i doCsPulsaye 
■ ' : et ft i leu' tic^ja tmeki 1 7 . In 

tpihclude'as'mtich diplopia- 
detail ; cpbiOus reference to h^s cotres- 


Replaying 
the Revolution 


David Coward 

JEAN-DENIS BREDIN 
L'Affairc 

552pp. Paris: Jullinrd. 90fr. 

226000346 X 

Tlierc arc good , bad and wicked books about * 
the Dreyfus Affair, but never a dull one. Hu 
latest study, intelligent, honest and toMy 
absorbing, is very good indeed. Jean-Derii 
Bredin, a lawyer and prominent French radic- 
al, uses a full measure of clear-headed passion 
as he takes us through the political and soft 
background to the nrrest of the “sale juif’aaj 
his coiirt-mnrtinl in January 1895, the struck j 
of Mathieu Dreyfus, the perils of Picqoan, r 
Henry’s forgeries, the acquittal of Esterhazfi 
January 1898, Zola’s J’ Accuse, the Rennent. 
trial in 1899, the pardon and finally thereby 
Utation of 1906. He allows the participant! to 
speak for themselves and shows exactly bn 
the Case became the Affair through a mixtoB 
of incompetence, prejudice and culpablem 
nivance: few historians have so convinca^ 
exposed the involvement of the GenMSal 1 
and the political attempts to control At . ’ 
judiciary. 

M. Bredin has missed very little, thoughts 
reticent about the role of Sandherr and uiwsj . 
in his attempt to explain why Henry its . 
apparently able to cut his throat with 8 dosed ; 

' razor. He has no dramatic revelations lot a j 
and dismisses as fanciful the theories of Ik : 
bordereau annoti, the "third man” and ibt 
Proust/Paitfologue high-ranking officer. He 
admires Picquart and Mathieu, praises Be- 
nard-Lazare warmly and sees Merrier at the . 
man who did most to ensure that Dreyfus, Ik , 
odd, stiff-backed, emotionless centre of be ^ 
storm, stayed guilty. His final view is notfr . 
similar to the conclusions of a team of opto* 
researchers at Besangon who in 1975 
a computerized “hand-writing print” rcfw* . 
enough to demonstrate that Dreyfus could at • 
have written the bordereau, wWch.wri 5, 
not beyond the shadow of a doubts the* ; 
aided work of Estcrhazy. 

But the Affair is not mere detection-^ 1 j 
nor was it simply n cause calibre. By 1W .• 
had turned into n bitter quarrel about 
of France Frenchmen wanted -r a state baseaB, j,. 
authority, order and "le respect de j : 
jugde”, or a state which protected the rigwj.j 
citizens? Events brought about an j: 
radicals and socialists wliich helped Qflw | 
ment to move against the Church and tbeij 
nry. Looked nt in this way, llie Affair ; vp j. 
replay of 1789, with the Revolution 
ning out a iiarrow winner over, the ^ . 
regime thanks lorgely to owii goals : iSr j; 
Army, the Nationalists and Parliarnefl|*/^i* 

Bredin is prepared to accept that 
consolidated the Republic, forced 
and antisemitism on to a narrower po^' ^ p 
brought intellectuals into the ^ f 
and gave the press a voice 
have never since been able to ignore, 
lie is not convinced that ^e vidfoOf ^^4, 
and Democracy was as clear-cut a 5 


and Democracy was as ciear-cui - 

often think. He Suggests that these ga'n' • 

have been made, albeit more 
the Affair. As lie neatly observes oiw ^ , 
power of the press: if L'Aur off ^ / 
Dreyfus dff- Devil’s Islpiid, j. 

.Semitic La Libre Parole had 
him sent there. He ar $hes 
volved than a clash between 
• France and liberal France. ^ • SSSf ^ S 
carbuncle lanced just in 
syfoptom of ypermapent 
' vives whenever the pattie | 

'ge/.Deeyfqoted'natiorialist.(f?j' fl ^^^'| 
hierarchies, a^uspicioh 
need- for security nave led 


^ difficult tq! avoid the feelfog 

the sheefstee/ot this biographyisa 
■ ;trifle ■' Aplf /dpjiulgent 1 ; especially in the later 
:-!/.stegM : Qf Puisaye,^ Career,: jl^pp^pal 


need- for security nave led 
. to /tolerate’ exemplary executions^ . • ^ 

- afors. to justify the use 
: ' and ^tp.adc6pt;frpm;De^ 
identialfootiarchybased on 

: V ft is beCaiiSethe 0 reyfos A^ r { c t ^i^jf f 
: / and the woritdf.^ Uie^ ^FrancHWgg^ 
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Precopulating crustaceans 


John Alcock 

MARK RIDLEY 

The Explanation of Organic Diversity: The 
comparative method and adaptations for 
mating 

272pp. Oxford University Press. £19. 
0198575971 

From the ambitious title of this book I happily 
assumed that I would find a wide-ranging sur- 
vey of mating biology with a demonstration of 
how evolutionary theory was used to explain 
the wonderful diversity of reproductive attri- 
butes. My assumption was wrong. Mark Ridley 
has written a technical monograph of carefully 
restricted scope on the procedures for using the 
comparative method to test hypotheses on the 
adaptive value of a trait; he offers only two 
(extremely detailed) examples of the applica- 
tion of the approach he advocates, one on why 
pre-copulatory associations between males 
and females (precopula) occur in some but not 
all species, the other on why homogamy by size 
(the pairing of males and females of similar 
size) is a feature of some species but not of 
others. 

The theoretical issue that Dr Ridley discus- 
ses is central to the analysis of biological 
adaptation. Evolutionary theory argues that 
the attributes of living things should often help 
individuals leave more surviving offspring than 
they would if they possessed any alternative 
characteristic. This is because living indi- 
viduals are the product of natural selection; 
they are the descendants of the reproductively 
successful members of past populations, not 
the reproductive failures. But precisely how a 
specific trait might improve the fitness, ie re- 
productive ability, of individuals is something 
that is often debatable. How can one discrimin- 
ate among competing explanations? 

Consider "precopula". One explanation for 
this is that males will remain with a female of 
their species for some time, if she will become 
receptive fairly soon and if during the interval 
of waiting the male would be unlikely to find a 
better chance elsewhere to fertilize eggs (and 
produce descendants). If this explanation is 
correct, precopulas should evolve in species 
whose females become receptive infrequently 
and for brief periods. Conversely, we should 
not expect to find precopulss in those animals 
whose females exhibit a more continuous pat- 
tern of mating receptivity, for here an invest- 
ment in continuous searching by n male would 
tend to yield more egg fertilization chances 
than would be gained by remaining with a sing- 
le mate for a long time. 

We can test this hypothesis by using the com- 
parative method, a technique pioneered by 


Darwin himself. The trick will be to look at a 
number of unrelated species to see if prccopu- 
las occur regularly in species whose females 
exhibit restricted receptivity but arc not pre- 
sent in species whose females have a different 
mating pattern. If our hypothesis is correct, 
males of many different species will indepen- 
dently have evolved the same solution to the 
problem of how to maximize reproductive suc- 
cess when their females are hardly ever recep- 
tive and then only for brief periods. 

The first problem is, how does one decide 
that two species have evolved the same trait 
independently? Two species might have a simi- 
lar characteristic simply because they de- 
scended recently front a common ancestor and 
have retained the trait during their descent. 
The comparative method therefore relies on 
identifying cases of the independent evolution 
of a particular characteristic. Ridley summa- 
rizes the solutions of other modern biologists 
to this problem and offers his own refinement, 
a technique derived from cladistic taxonom- 
ists. 

Even after one or more cases of independent 
convergence have been identified, one is left 
with tho problem of exactly how many cases 
are needed to demonstrate that the trait in 
question really is an adaptation to a particular 
selection pressure. Ridley argues that the 
senreh for comparisons must be systematic, nil 
cases for and against the predicted correlation 
tabulated, and (he results then subjected to a 
statistical test. 

The test of the hypothesis that the prccopula 
is a mating adaptation for males faced with. 


females that will mate only during brief inter- 
vals in their life cycles occupies more than half 
the book. To show that there is a close rela- 
tionship between precapula and the occurr- 
ence of mating shortly after moulting by the 
female in many unrelated groups of crusta- 
ceans, spiders and mites, Ridley leads us from 
harpactacoid cope pods to corophoid 
amphithoids to isopods of the suborder 
Flabellifere, reviewing the scientific literature 
from the nineteenth century to the present, 
and explaining why some evidence for or 
against precopula must be discarded from the 
ultimate statistical test while other informa tion 
can be safely retained. This material does not 
make compelling reading for the person who is 
not an enthusiast of the Crustacea. 'The same 
procedure is followed in the test of the homo- 
gamy hypothesis and T, for one, would have 
been willing to trust Ridley's general guidelines 
on the inclusion or rejection of particular cases 
in return for a condensation of the data section 
and addition of more illustrations of the unfamil- 
iar animals whose behaviour is described in the 
text. 

The book will be useful for the specialist who 
wishes to see in detail how to go about using un 
exhaustive, and nt times exhausting, literature 
survey to test an evolutionary hypothesis by 
the comparative method. The general public, 
however, would be advised to wait for the pub- 
lication of a book that surveys a much larger 
number of rigorous tests of adaptations 
hypothesis to produce a more entertaining and 
varied illustration of the fruits of modern evo- 
lutionary biology. 
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KENNETH J.IISO 

The Mediterranean Was a Desert: A voyage of 

the Glomar Challenger 

197pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 

£16.50. 

0691082936 


In August 1970 the Glomar Challenger, an 
11, 000-ton ship built in 1968 for the Deep Sea 
Drilling Project, sailed for the Mediterranean 
under the joint leadership of W.B.F. Ryan, an 
oceanographer from the US, and K.J.HsQ, a 
sedimentologist based at the Federal Institute 
of Technology in Zflrich. It was the ship’s thir- 
teenth “leg”, and during two months at sea the 
sixty-nine drillers, sailors and scientists on 
board struggled with Nature, their equipment 
and occasionally each other hi an attempt to 


P. H. Greenwood . 

ETHELWYNN TREWAVAS 

TUapiine Fishes ofthe genera Sarofoerodon, . 

Oreochromls and DahakUia 

583pp. British Museum (Natural History). 

• £50. ’. •/, ; . 

0565008781 

• ' 1 rl ’ ~ ' m * 

Some hundred and forty years ago, Andrew 
Smith, a naturalist at' 1 the Cape, described a' 
new g^nus of freshwater fish. The generic 
.. name he chose, Tllapla, was a latinized trans- 
literation /of (he local “click” dialect word for 
the fish. These perch-like fishes of the family 
Qchtidae|are, or were before man interfered 
with tbeif natural distributions, confined to 
Africa &nd Che Levanf , th the greater num* 
bet of species living In foe tropical regions of 
■ Africa..;'/ ' ' \ ’ !/ i '. 

/ ‘niapiiqe fishes have long Interested man: 

, They .appear Jo murals and as petrojjlypbs In 
the art at Ancient, Egyp^ arid: may even have, 
been 'chltivSf^d in jtonds at that time. 'Fossil ; 
evidence suggests that some early/ inhabitants 
of east Afi-ida fished for and ate tfl&piines.' 
Moddm ipan has based important fisheries oh 
certain spedes, some now Virtually destroyed 
- bv fo^ld^d policies br exploitation and then 
flitemp^'d riitriedy. ‘Biologists this century , 
have ht^'fo^ated by their evolutionary his-/ 


tory, their physiology, ecology and genetics, : 
and all the while taxonomists have been de- ■ 
scribing new tUapia species, revising the 
nomenclature and classification of the tila- 
piines, and pondering on their interspecific re- 
Utfonfchlps., But. und] the appearance of this 
bootfocrtWdino comprehensive monograph t ! - 
of the group, nor any attempt to review the 
very extensive literature which has grown up 
around it. 

- TUapiine Fishes is fundamentafiy a taxtma- 1 ' 
mic revision of the: forty two.spedes which 
practice mouth-brooding, the; care of their 
offspring from fertilized egg to wellpfound jar- : 
val fish by one parent (usually the female) 
edrrying the brood in its mouth for over two ■ 
weeks. Each species js described at length: 
with foe description? based on large numbers 
of. specimens and; whenever possible, oft aU !' 
stages of the life history. Complementing the ; 
descriptions (here are half-tone figures, line 
drawings and distribution maps* The blbliogra- ' 
. phy is as up-tp-date and comprehensive as any . 
/could be. : . V* ' l '/ ; ' • 

Tofenyone foncerried with fishpr foherieslin- 1 
(Africa, arid to wrirkfere in . other disciplines 
whose; Interests and research Involve fishes, .. 

• especially triples! freshwater fishes, foUtxfok ; r 
is a blessfogi and it, must be ranked, ori^any j ; 
/score,, as a major contribution td systeiriafte i;/ ■. 


discover something about the evolution of & 
complex bit of the globe. The knowledge that 
each day was costing $25,000 doubtless added 
to the excitement. 

One of the tasks of the cruise was to scruti- 
nize a mysterious layer 100-200 metres be- 
neath the sea-floor which had manifested itself 
on echo-sounder profiles run on earlier cruises 
in the Balearic. Tyrrhenian and Ionian basins. 
Drilling soon showed that the layer consisted 
of salts left behind in Miocene times. Now 
brine pools are known from the bottom of the 
Red Sea, so that a submarine origin for salt 
concentrations is not impossible: but the chem- 
istry and arrangement of the various salts and 
the associated sediments and faunas pointed to 
accumulation in inland pans or coastal fiats. 
Echoing a long-standing fictional conceit. Hsfl 
boldly proposed that 5 Vi million years ago the 
Mediterranean had completely dried up to be- ' 
come a salt-strewn desert. 

By early Tertiary times - the story now ran - 
Europe and Africa bad drifted together to the 
point where the Straits of Gibraltar closed and 
the Atlantic was excluded. As the Mediterra- 
nean shrank, large rivers kept pace by cutting • 
into their beds down tQ 2000 metres or so below 
present sea level. In the Pliocene the Straits 
were breached and the sea was refilled. This 
sequence of events would account for more 
than just the salts. It offers a plausible explana- 
tion for the faunal revolution in the Mediterra- 
nean by which geologists have long identified 
the boundary between the Miocene and 
Pliocene Epochs and which at the. turn of the 
century was perceptively ascribed to a “salinity 
crisis”. Ii also shows why there are. deep, 
buried channels in the lower Rhfine and Nile. 

Of course the hypothesis cannot explain 
analogous submerged channels outside the 
Mediterranean, such as those off the eastern 
coast of the US, arid it dobs not take account of 
the evidence for over 2000 metres of • recent 
subsidence in the Tyrrhenian Sea apt! foe 
BafearicBasin, sufficient to bring sails that bad. 
formed near present-day sea-leye! down td 
their present position without the need to dis- 
pose of the Mediterranean. But loo pinch Of 
(hU sort of thing wduld be ont bf plafcc In a 
popular account whose main aim Is td take the 
lid off life on foe Glomar jChalleqgerMbe 
refondipitpus disco vfery .of grkypUy anils Was a 
bonus. jfrO foay fotl os too; much about his/ 
fobfofohe/ arid top /ljule about His Chinese 
antecedents; but he' amply succeeds jn con- 
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